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This two volume work is a pioneering 
effort by a stalwart of Indian Philosophy 
in German Language. Since this provides 
new insights, largely uncovered by other 
authors of Indian Philosophy, hence 
there was great demand and need for 
publishing this English translation. 

In the composition of this work the 
three fold aim is—I. Presentation of 
Indian Philosophy from the beginnings 
to the present times in which every 
phenomenon of importance finds its 
corresponding place. II. To present the 
reader a real history of Indian 
Philosophy, not a crude assemblage of 
half-worked materials but as far as it is 
possible a description of the origin of 
single doctrines and systems and of their 
development which should be beyond 
the accidentality of traditions. III. Finally, 
an attempt is made to give the work a 
readable form. It should not bring in 
scientific discussions but a presentation 
of the results of scientific research. 

The first part, the first volume of which 
appears herewith, is devoted to the oldest 
period of Indian Philosophy from the 
beginnings until towards the end of 
the first millennium after Christ. The first 
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FOREWORD 


The present second volume of my History of Indian Philo- 
sophy is perhaps such as is of the least philosophical interest for a 
larger circle of readers. Between the bold beginnings of antiqui- 
ty and the grand creations of the Buddhist system, the doctrines 
of natural philosophy operate like a valley between two eminences 
and that is understandable. Only a small modest material is 
available for the consideration of the natural philosophy of the 
ancient times. The development after some beautiful beginnings 
soon comes to a stop. New considerations for it do not come up, 
as systematic research is missing. So the doctrines become stiff 
or lifeless or degenerate into a hollow scholastics. What has been 
attained and presented is for the most part primitive and inade- 
quate. In a certain measure, Greek philosophy has also not been 
spared from this fate. But the Indian philosophy in this sphere 
has not attained toa level approaching the performance of the 
Greeks. 

In spite of these circumstances, I have considered it desir- 
able, nay, necessary to deal also with this part of Indian philo- 
sophy with a certain fullness. Firstly because it deals with one 
of the most important and original spheres of Indian philosophy. 
As against other philosophical creations, it was forgotten too 
easily that there were also other directions which did not create a 
philosophy out oflonging for Deliverance but which endeavoured 
to explain the world in a scientific manner out of pure striving for 
philosophical knowledge. And this must be properly emphasised. 
Further these directions in philosophy played historically an 
important role. These directions have exercised influence from 
different sides. To him who does not know them, much in other 
systems would remain unintelligible—much that was created now 
in contrast, now in union, with other systems. Finally the 
Vaigesika, the most important of the systems of Nature-philo- 
sophy—brought forth with its doctrine of the categories a creation 
which represents an important constituent of the thought-wealth 
of Indian philosophy. Wide layers of later Indian Philosophy are 
formed through the manner of thought of the Vaisesika and are 
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dependent on it. They would be as little understood without the 
knowledge of this system as the scholastics of the Middle Ages 
without the philosophy of Aristotle. 

By the way, as against Greek philosophy there appears a 
beautiful example of the peculiarity or originality of Indian 
philosophy. While the Greek philosophy rises up like a dazzling 
firework and produces in a short time an abundance of dazz- 
ling splendid creations, the Indian development rolls like a 
broad stream slowly through the centuries. But while the 
doctrine of categories in Aristotle remains a pretty idea, whose 
potentialities or possibilities are in no way worked out, in India 
it developed to a complete system, which far exceeds the begin- 
nings of Aristotle’s and in further stretches gets choked up in arid 
‘Scholastics’. 

In certain particular respects, I would like to make a few 
following remarks regarding the present volume. As far as the 
Vaigesika is concerned, the treatises written on it up to now 
are based as a rule on the later handbooks. I have, on the other 
hand, based my presentation on the work of the classical period. 
T have tried, aboye all, to make intelligible the origin of the 
system. Whoever, in the history of Philosophy, is not satisfied 
with a collection of mere dry statements but seeks to understand 
the living thoughts and the men who thought them, must needs 
go to their origin. The great difficulty in the case of the Vaisesika 
is that the tradition preserved for us shows only theend ofa long 
development. All the foregoing must be inferred. But | hope that 
Ihave succeeded to show rightly at least the broad lines. A 
reconstruction cannot naturally approach in its livingness an 
effective tradition. But an attempt must once be made. There 
remains a very serious lacunain tradition which must be bridged 
over. In the matter of the presentation of the Buddhistic systeins 
which will be dealt with in the next volume, the things are al- 
ready incomparably favourable. 

The description of the Naturo-philosophical system and 
of the development of the Vaisesika may perhaps appear some- 
what detailed. The excuse for it lies in the great importance 
which this system had for Indian philosophy in general. Besides 
I request the reader to consider that the development, which I 
present here, extended over eight centuries. Besides, on this occa- 
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sion, I would like to remark by way of principle that my treatise 
attempts to meet at the same time different needs. Nevertheless, 
in order not to tire the reader through excessive prolixity, I have 
endeavoured to present the matter in such a way that the parti- 
cular sections remain understandable, even if the reader skips 
over certain isolated parts which are of less interest to him. For 
example, I have considered it desirable to give in the beginning 
of every chapter the sources and the condition of the handed- 
down tradition. He, who finds these concise, necessarily dry, sec- 
tions uninteresting, can turn over these pages and immediately 
begin with the proper presentation. He who wants only the 
Dogmatics of the complete system will find it presented in a nut- 
shell at the end of the particular chapter and he can estimate the 
history of development. The reader can, therefore, seize that 
which corresponds to his wishes but has also the possibility to 
look up also the other, if the need be. 

The weakest part of this volume is the treatment of the 
system of the Jaina. It lies therein that only parts of the rich 
material, though preserved, are published. Besides, the publi- 
shed material was partially available to me. What I myself possess 
in this sphere is already ona modest scale and the publications 
in the libraries in Vienna are more inadequate in this sphere 
than in other spheres of Indology. My presentation is, therefore, 
proportionately scanty. Further I have restricted myself under 
these circumstances to describe the things as they appear to me. 
I must remain here solely responsible for its justification. I could 
have, no doubt, presented more but it is unsatisfactory to present 
a work when the means to accomplishit fail, as science recognizes 
them. I would like to remark that according to my view, there 
is much scope for further research in the sphere of Jainism, es- 
pecially concerning the philosophical contents. 

This is all, in the essentials, what was to be remarked in 
regard to this volume. As for the rest, what has been said con- 
cerning the whole work in the Foreword to the first volume, 
holds good also here. 

Concerning the reception which the first volume has receiv- 
ed, it was gratifying. The evaluations are preponderatingly 
favourable ; adverse judgments have remained entirely sporadic. 
Especially individual reviews have occupied themselves with the 
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work so exhaustively and the aim and the performance have been 
assessed with such complete understanding that I have heartily 
rejoiced at them. I hope this volume also will find the same 
approbation. 

Finally I would like to thank all my scholarly colleagues 
who have helped me by sending the material, especially by 
sending the offprints which would, otherwise, have been 
difficult for me to obtain or would have been generally inaccessi- 
ble. Above all I mention the name of my revered friend Mr. Et. 
Lamotte inBelgium, Messrs. H. v. Glasenapp, W. Ruben and 
F. Weller in Germany, Messrs P. Demieéville, J. Filliozat and 
A. Bareau in France, Prof. V. Raghavan and Prof. A. N. Upa- 
dhye in India.Prof. Upadhye has often most kindly helped me 
with his advice in the difficult constitution of the Jaina-works. 


—E. Frauwallner 
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B. THE PERIOD OF THE SYSTEMS 
(Continued ) 





7. THE NATURE-PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS 
AND THE VAISESIKA SYSTEM 


In the history of Indian Philosophy, as we have seen in 
our pr esentation in the first volume, two streams of Development 
stand out already in the ancient times. The first has its origin in 

the Upanisads of the Vedic period and is characterized by the 
doctrine of the world-soul—the Brahma or the Atma which plays 
in it a leading role. The doctrine of the Buddha belongs to it. 
Out of it arose the first great philosophical system of the classical 
time, viz. the Samkhya which has proved of decisive influence 
with a series of its important and original thoughts for the whole 
later development. The second stream of development is of the 
nature-philosophical kind to which active interest in the exter- 
nal world has given a characteristic stamp. The doctrine of the 
world-soul is foreign to it. It, on the contrary, works with a very 
old soul-doctrine which assumes numerous individual souls. We 
met with this stream of development while describing Epic phi- 
losophy. To it belongs the doctrine of the Jina, the great contem- 
porary of the Buddha. The second great philosophical system of 
the classical time—Vaisesika—owes its rise to it; its doctrine of 
categories forms an important part of the Indian Philosophical 
thought-treasure. We shall occupy ourselves with this stream of 
development and no doubt, it will be the Vaisesika system, which 
on account of its surpassing importance, shall be the centre of 
our consideration. However, before we begin with its presenta- 
tion itself, we shall also give here, as we have hitherto done, a 
short review about its external history and the literature of the 
School under consideration. 

What concerns the external history of the Vaisesika, 
tradition unanimously names Kanada as the founder of the 
system. He belonged to the family of Kasyapa who was often 
also designated under the name of Ulika (‘the owl’). His pupil 
was supposed to be a certainiPaficasikhi —a son of the Brahmin 
of Banaras. What is reported about both is fully legendary. 
What remains, then, is that we knowno other well-known repre- 
sentative of the system of the ancient time. We only know that 
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in the early post-Christian centuries, Vaisesika was one of the 
leading philosophical systems besides the Samkhya. We hear, 
there were numerous schools of the Vaisesika. Only out of the 
last period of the classical system, two men are known to us— 
whose works are preserved for us. The one is Candramati (or 
Maticandra) who belonged to about the fifth century; and the 
second is the final systematizer of the school, Prasastapada or 
Pragastadeva, sporadically also named Pragastakara, who lived 
about the second half of the sixth century. With him ends the 
history of the living independent system. 

Like the information about the external history of the 
Vaigesika, equally scanty is its literature preserved for us. We 
possess the old aphorisms of the school : The Vaisesikasiitras 
of Kanada!. Their text or wording is not testified by any old com- 
mentary. Numerous quotations in the older philosophical litera- 
ture testify to a good old kernel. But much old is lost and is also 
variously changed; new _ things have also been interpolated. 
Besides, the language, as is generally in the case of the Sitras, 
is difficult to understand and its’sense often remains disputable. 
On that account their worth for the representation of the.system 
is greatly diminished. An old commentary on the Siitras, is, as 
already said, not preserved. Occasionally we hear of a commen- 
tary of one Ravana (Ravanabhasyam), counted as one of the 
older schools. Atreyabhasyam or Atreyatantram is also quoted 
in the later Jaina texts; but to which time this certain Atreya 
belonged, we do not know. For the rest, we possess only two 
independent works belonging to the later period of the classical 
system. The one is the short Dafapadarthasastram (‘doctrinal 
book of ten categories’), preserved in Chinese translation, of 
the above named Candramati.? The second is the concluding 
short compendium of the classical system, the Padarthadharma- 
samgrahah (‘the compendium of the qualities of categories’) of 
Pragastapada, which is also named, on account of its close 
connection with the Sdtras, as the Prasastapadabhasyam (‘the 
commentary of Pragastapada’) which has remained for the 
whole future as the authoritative presentation of the classical 
Vaigesika system. On the Prafastapadabhasyam three commen- 
taries are preserved from the older time: the oldest and richest 
in contents is the Vyomavati of Vyomasiva (about ninth century 
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A.D.) .4 Thesecond is that of the famous Nyaya teacher Udayana 
(second half of the tenth century A.D.) which carries the name 
_ of Kiranavali (‘The series of rays’)®. The third is the Nyaya- 
kandali (‘the blossoming plant of logic’) of Sridhara® which 
according to the author’s own testimony was completed in 991 
A.D.’ 

If we shortly summarise the facts as they are, it can be 
said that besides the obscure Sitras and the concise handbook 
of Candramati, we possess only one work of the classical Vaisegi- 
ka system, namely the work of Prasastapada with its comment- 
aries, that is, a work which stands at the end of the whole 
development. It is, therefore, naturally clear that under such 
circumstances it is difficult to writea real history of the system. 
As things are, we are, then, thrown on our own resources, viz. 
on drawing inferences regarding the earlier stages of develop- 
ment out of theconstituents of the system itself. Still othersources 
also come to help and they supplement, though in a modest 
measure, the scanty tradition of the Vaisesika. In this connec- 
tion there must be named the two related systems—the logical 
school of the Nyaya and the ritualistic school of the Mimamsa. 

OF both the systems, the Nyadya originated through the 
mixing of a dialectic with a simple natural-philosophical doc- 
trine. It, no doubt, stands near the doctrine of the Vaisesika but 
did not participate in its later development. Therefore, on many 
points, it gives a good picture of the natural philosophy of the 
older period. Later on, the Nyaya developed unilaterally the 
Theory of Knowledge and Logic and completely neglected 
Nature-philosophy. All the nature-philosophical views which 
serve as the basis of its knowledge-theory were taken over by it 
out of the classical Vaigesika system from which it deviated only 
in unimportant details. In consonance with these facts, the later 
Nyaya hands down only sporadic supplementary features towards 
the picture of the classical Vaisesika. On the other hand, its old 
nature-philosophy offers a valuable help in inferring the first 
steps of the classical system. 

Different is the case with the Mimamsa. It had originally, 
in general, nothing to do with philosophy. It wasa school which 
occupied itself with the Vedic sacrificial ritual and sought, by a 
rigorous systematic interpretation, to bring in unison with one 
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another the plethora of directions in the old Vedic text and to 
settle the standing contradictions. There was only one point 
which called for a connection with philosophy. For the representa- 
tive of the Mimamsa, the Veda was valid as a permanent 
infallible revelation. Now, in the duration of the philosophi- 
cal development, the theory of knowledge came to the forefront 
and asan account was demanded of each system as to whereon 
its doctrines were grounded, the Mimamsa was compelled to 
justify its appeal to the Veda and to demonstrate its perma- 
nence and reliability. So one came to be occupied with the 
theory of knowledge and other philosophical questions connected 
with it, It occurred with such emphasis and success that the 
Mimamsi played a remarkable role beside other philosophical 
systems in the last period of Indian philosophy of the classical 
period. In that process, the Mimamsa teachers joined, to a great 
extent, in the views of the Vaisesika. Its relation to this system, 
however, was much more loose than that of the Nyaya. In many 
cases they deviated from the interpretations of the Vaisesika. 
Besides, within the Mimamsa itself, there were numerous 
divergences of opinion. And it could so happen that on any one 
point, one did not hold fast to a definite view. Because it was 
enough for the Mimamsi to exhibit the possibilities which were 
permissible to defend successfully the basic views of the system 
about the permanence and reliability of the Veda. The philoso- 
phical knowledge had, on the other hand, only secondary 
interest. The multiplicity of views or interpretations, which it 
produced, forms, already for us, through their scantiness, a 
welcome supplement to the unilateral tradition of the Vaisesika. 
Besides, it shows to us the different possibilities as to how one 
could consider things. Through them, we learn to understand 
and evaluate better and, more rightly, the interpretation in 
favour of which the Vai%esika decided. We shall, therefore, draw 
upon the pertinent doctrines of the Mimamsa profitably in our 
presentation of the classical Vaigesika. It contributes, indeed, only 
little for making accessible the older steps of the development 0 
the system. 
The Nyaya and the Mimamsa supplement, therefore, the 
tradition of the Vaigesika on many points in a welcome way 
But seen on the whole, what they have to offeris not much and, 
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above all, they fail greatly for the older time. If we want to 
describe the origin and the development of the Vaisesika, we 
are, therefore, thrown on the constituents of the handed-down 
system itself to infer the earlier stages of development in order 
to gain a picture of its history. Thereby we have a support 
through the fact that the knowledge of general development 
gives a frame in which we can arrange what can be inferred 
about the Vaigesika. Besides, the tradition of Jinism and 
Buddhism comes to our help in a certain measure. The relation 
of both these to the Vaigesika is, no doubt, entirely different from 
that of the Nyaya and the Mimamsa, They stand in no direct 
relation with it. They belong, however, to the same stream of 
development which brought forth the doctrines of nature-philo- 
sophy. They, therefore, provide a valuable evidence for the course 
of development in general. It holds especially valid for Jinism. 
Already, in the description of the doctrine of the Jina in the first 
volume of this treatise, we have emphasised that its doctrine is 
the most important evidence, in the oldest time, for the nature- 
philosophical stream of development. Because in spite of unsatis- 
factory tradition and defective working out of the preserved 
material, it represents the most embracing and copious source 
for this stream of development. As it has preserved bulky 
material from the older period, we find in it much handed down 
and testified what we can only infer or conjecture for the older 
development of the VaiSesika. And so we can supplement, with 
its help, in important points, the picture of that sector of deve- 
lopment for which direct evidence fails on the side of the 
Vaigesika. A similar thing holds good, though in a far restricted 
measure, in the case of Buddhism. The doctrine of the Buddha 
is based on that stream of development which issues from the 
Upanisads. But later on, as attempts were made to create full 
philosophical systems out of the doctrines of Deliverance pro+ 
claimed by the Buddha, the views such as were held in nature- 
philosophical schools were very well seized upon to a great 
extent, And as this development in Buddhism set in earlier, 
and as the old sources out of this period are preserved for us, we 
also find here different things which contribute to the under- 
standing of the oldest steps of development of the Vaisesika. 
With the help of all these sources, we shall now try to 
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describe the origin and the development of the Vaisesika up 
to its final form in the classical system. Before we begin with 
that, it will be profitable to name the most important representa- 
tives and their works of the other schools which we have 
mentioned. In the case.of Jinism, it is unnecessary, as it finds 
its presentation already in this volume. And we have drawn 
upon the Buddhistic sources only in an isolated, sporadic manner. 
But we must repeatedly refer to the representatives of the 
Nyaya and the Mimamsa, before we come to describe these 
systems themselves. Therefore, it is desirable that their names 
do not remain unfamiliar to the reader. 

What concerns the oldest work of the Nyaya School, the 
oldest work is again a Sttra-text, the Nydyasiitrani.® In it is 
recognizable the origin of the Nyaya through the mixture of 
Dialectics and Nature-philosophy, as the two sections stand 
out against each other distinctly and are connected only . 
through easy touching up. 

Aksapada from the family of Gautama is deemed to be the 
author of the Nyayasiitras. About his person, nothing .is known. 
What are reported are simply legends. The oldest commentary 
on the Silras is the work of Paksilasvami of the Vatsyayana 
lineage, called the Nyayabhdsyam (‘a detailed commentary on the 
Nyaya system’) ° This commentary presumably belongs to the 
first half of the fifth century. It explains, in detail, the whole 
Siltra text—the dialectic as well as the Nature-philosophical 
sections and clarifies not only the wording but also deals exhaus- 
tively with all problems, and presents a precious supplement to 
the Sutras. The whole future development stems out of it. Con- 
sequently we hear of many sub-commentaries: one sub-commen- 
tary (bhasyatika) of one Bhavivikta and another of Aviddha- 
karna. But of all these works there is preserved to us only the 
Nyaya-varttikam (‘a supplementary commentary on the Nyaya 
system’) of Udyotakara from the Bharadvaja family, which may 
have been written in 650 A.D. 1° With it begins the later deve- 
lopment of the Nyaya which emphasises unilaterally the Logic 
and Knowledge-Theory and neglects the Nature-philosophy. 
Another Nyaya author whois often mentioned but whose works are 
lost is Sankarasvami. About 800 A.D., Trilocana wrote his works. 
But his works are also lost, though we possess from his pupil 
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Vacaspatimigra a bulky commentary on the Nyaya-varttikam of 
Udyotakara, called Nyaya-varttika-tatparyafikad (‘a sub-commen- 
tary on the true meaning of Nyayavarttikam’), called in short the 
‘Tatparyatika’ 14 Vacaspatimisra is one of the most fertile philo- 
sophical writers of the old times. He has written on the different 
systems and we have met him already in the description of the 
literature of the Samkhya and the classical Yoga system. Still 
his performance in the sphere of Nyaya may be considered the 
most important. After Vacaspatimisra are to be named two 
Nyaya authors who did not write commentaries but who dealt 
with the transmitted stuff independently: the first of them is 
Jayantabhatta who lived in Kashmir in the second half of the 
9th century. His Nydyamaijart (‘blossoming inflorescence of - 
Logic’,}'* in which he, taking as his basis some select Sitras, 
proceeds with great freedom in the shaping of the material, can 
be held to be the best and the most systematic presentation of 
older Nyaya. The second author Bhavasarvajiia or Bhasarvajfia 
gives in his Nydyasdrak (‘Kernel of Logic’ )** a short presentation 
of the Nyaya under a onesided emphasis on the Theory of Know- 
ledge. His own exhaustive commentary on it, called Nydyabhiisanam 
(‘the ornament of Logic’) is still preserved for us but remains 
unpublished. The last great representative of the Nyaya of the 
older time is Udayana (second half of the tenth century A.D.), 
who already meets us as an author of a commentary on Prasas-: 
tapaida’s Paddrthadharma-samgrahak. He wrote a commentary 
on Vacaspatimisra’s Tatparyatikd, called the Nydyavarttikatat- 
paryaparisuddhih (‘rectification of the true meaning of the Nyaya- 
Varttika’)*4 and many independent works. This is provisionally, 
in a few words, the most important that is to be said about the 
representatives of the old Nyaya. An exhaustive description of 
individual authors and their works will be given in the presenta- 
tion of the Nyaya. 

We are able to get still less material in the case of the 
Mimamsa. In it also the oldest preserved work is a Siitra text, 
the Mimamsa-Sitras of Jaimini.15 The oldest commentary on the 
Sitras is called Mimamsabhasyam (‘A detailed commentary on 
the Mimamsa system’ ).1°Itis the work of a certain Sabarasvami, 
who may have written it in the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D. Both Sitras and Bhdsyam contain little that is philosophi- 
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cal. But Sabarasvami, where he comes to speak of the Theory 
of Knowledge, quotes an old commentary and cites long frag- 
ments from it. The author of this old commentary, Vritik (A 
short commentary’ ), whom Sabarasvami merely names as the 
Vrtti-author (‘Vritikarah) » deals, in the quoted passages, already 
in details, on the questions of the Theory of Knowledge and it is 
his explanations on which is built the philosophy of the later 
Mimiamsa. The next great Mimamsa teachers, who have remained 
authoritative for later times, write sub-commentaries on the 
Bhasyam of Sabarasvami, and by far the largest part on which 
they have to say what is philosophical is contained in their 
elucidations on the portions quoted by Sabarasvami as out 
of the Vriti. This holds good, above all, in the case of the greatest 
of all Mimamsa teachers, Kumarila (first half of the seventh 
century). Ofhis bulky commentary distributed in three parts 
on the work of Sabarasvami, the first is philosophically the most 
important—Slokavarttikam (‘a supplementary commentary © in 
verses’) devoted predominantly to the clarification of the named 
sections. Indeed, the clarified text serves for him as only the 
basis on which he gives his own statements. These statements of 
his, exceeding by far the explained text, deal broadly with all 
pertinent questions and discuss exhaustively the points raised by 
the opposing schools. It was Kumirila who gained, by fighting 
arguments for the Mimarhsa an equal place beside other great 
philosophical systems. He hasalways remained the most pre-emi- 
nent representative of the Mimamsa. Besides Kumiarila is to be 
named in the second place, his pupil Prabhakara, who also com- 
mented on the work of Sabarasvami in a long commentary called 
Brhati, also called Nibandhanam) 18 He also wrote ashort commen- 
tary called (Laghvi, also called Vivaranam) . Prabhakara, as against 
Kumirila, shows great independence and has achieved impor- 
tant things though he does not approach his teacher in his 
stature. The third great Mimamsa teacher of the same time who 
entirely goes his own way is Mandanamisra. The whole later 
Mimamsa depends on these three great teachers. Kumarila as 
well as Prabhakara have become the heads of respective Schools 
which cultivated their own doctrines and explained their works. 
Only Mandana has not founded his own school. Of the successors 
and the commentators of Kumarila and Prabhakara, we need 
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only mention here a few, The oldest exponent of Kumirila is 
Umveka (first halfof the eighth century) who wrote a commen- 
tary on the Slokavarttikam.! “The same works were commented 
upon by Sucarita Misra (about tenth century) in his Kasika 
(commentary from Banaras) *° and by Parthasarathimisra (about 
the eleventh century) in his Nydyaratnakarak (‘a mine of 
jewels’) 21. Of the commentators of the School of Prabhakara is to 
benamed, above all, Salikanatha (eighth century A.D.) who not 
only commented on the work of Prabhakara but also wrote an 
independent work called Prakaranapaiicika (‘Elucidation in the 
form of an independent work’) .2* This work represents for us 
the most important source ‘for the doctrines of Prabhakara, 
because the works of Prabhakara himself are preserved in frag- 
ments which also have been only partly published. This is all what 
we need provisionally say about the literature of the Mimamsa. 
At the same time, we have concluded what was to be said about 
the external history and literature of the system. We, can now go 
over to the presentation of the doctrines. But we shall still pre- 
face it with a few general remarks. 

The Nature-Philosophical Schools : We have already said that 
the stream of philosophical development, with which we are now 
dealing, is, above all, characterized by two things: the heightened 
interest in the external world and the assumption of numerous 
individual souls. Of these the second point requires to be supple- 
mented with additional remarks. Though the plurality of the 
souls is, no doubt, a striking external sign, what gives a decisive 
stamp to this stream of development is not this plurality but 
the place which the souls have assumed in it. In the stream of 
development which issues out of the Upanisads, the world-soul— 
the Brahma or the Atma—represents a world which, being of a 
different nature, stands different from this world of phenomena. 
This world of Brahma is the only important thing. Metaphysi- 
cally, it gives the ‘ur-ground’ for explaining the world and, in 
ethics, represents the highest of goal for which striving holds 
good. It is the centre of interest. Entirely different is the position 
of the soul inthe stream of development with which we are now 
concerned. The souls stand on a stage beside the elements as one 
of the factors out of which the world of phenomena is built. 
There is no fundamental contrast. Also with the assumption of 
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the souls isin no way connected the necessity of ethical inferences 
or conclusions. This is shown clearly by the fact that there were 
also materialistic doctrines which recognized the existence ofa 
soul. The soul-doctrine serves, in the first place, the explanation 
of the world. It forms only a part of what is essential and predo- 
minating in this stream of development i.e. of nature-philosophy 
which seeks to understand and explain the world out of pure 
philosophical striving for knowledge. 

This Nature-philosophy appears in different forms and in 
different relations with other doctrines. On the one hand, the 
recognition of one individual soul rendered possible a union 
with the doctrine of Deliverance, however, external or mechani- 
cal it may occur—e.g. in the classical Nyaya where simply a 
knowledge of the sixteen dialectical categories was explained as 
a pre-requisite for Deliverance or in the finished classical 
Vaiesika, where, in an entirely similar way, Deliverance was 
allowed to depend on the knowledge of the six categories with- 
out changing, on that account, anything of the system; more 
still, in the whole presentation, in general, the aim of Deliverance 
could not receive strong importance. On the other hand, light 
materialistic doctrines which considered their chief aim as one of 
contesting the belief in the beyond and the ethical inferences 
arising out of it, could find support in this nature-philosophy. 
In fact, the information preserved for us in spite of its scantiness 
shows to us the different sub-varieties of such doctrines. As we 
have already occasionally remarked,?* the Indian attempt after 
systematization and numerical understanding of things led early 
to the fact that the representatives of several doctrines put 
together, in well-arranged enumerations, the factors out of which 
the external world was formed! according to their views. And 
such enumerations, at the place itself where they are preserved, 
allow us to know well the basic attitude of different doctrines. 
Thus we hear of the contemporary of the Buddha—Ajita Ke‘a- 
kambala who recognized only four elements : Earth, Water, 
Fire and Air and represented a gross materialism. Another, 
Kakuda Katyayana enumerated as factors of existence, besides 
the four elements, Pleasure, Pain and Soul. As his statements and 
the acceptance of ideas of Pleasure and Sorrow in the lists show, 
his doctrine was materialistic-hedonistic. Theseries of six elements 
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( dhatavak) which we find mentioned in oldest Buddhism *, clearly 
emanated out of pure nature-philosophical circles and recog- 
nized besides Earth, Water, Fire and Air, also Space and Know- 
ledge, Knowledge taking the place of the soul according to the basic 
views of Buddhism. An old enumeration of the Jaina shows a 
mixing with the doctrine of Deliverance; it allows after the soul 
(jiva) and the inanimate ( (ajiva) , also the instreaming of Karma 
(asravah), its warding off (sartvarah), its elimination (nizjara) , 
entanglement in the circle of existence (bandhah) and the release 
(moksak) . Thus it counts, among the factors ofexistence belonging 
to nature-philosophy, the basic ideas of the Deliverance-doctrine. 
The interest in Deliverance completely dominates the old nature- 
philosophy of the Nyaya which puts forth the following 
enumeration : the soul (atmd), body (Sariram), senses and organs 
(indriyani), the sense-objects (arthah), knowledge (duddhik), 
psychical organ (manah), activity (pravrttih) , defects (dosah) , 
continuance after death (pretyabhavah), fruit of works (phalam) , 
sorrow (dukkkam) and deliverance (apavargah) . 

If we now ask the question as to what position is held by 
the Vaigesika in the frame of these doctrines, we can say that 
the classical system knows a doctrine of deliverance. The doctrine 
of deliverance, as we have already mentioned, was introduced into 
the Vaigesika system externally, without any inner connection 
with the rest of the system. As a matter of fact, it shows itself to 
be a later supplement which had originally nothing to do with 
the system. It was, on thecontrary, a purely Nature-philosophy. 
With the Vaigesika we stand before a philosophical system— a 
phenomenon rare in India—which sets before it as its final goal 
not Deliverance, but the attempt to understand and explain the 
phenomenal world. We stand before a system which developed to 
a considerable height and which therefore merits our attention 
in a special measure. 

How did this system originate? What was its oldest form? 
This question cannot be answered with certitude; we may assume, 
asa starting-point, a doctrine similar to the philosophical doc- 
trines of the old Epic. Its subject formed, with greater probabi- 
lity, the four Elements, Space (aka$ah), and the Soul( jivak), to 
which the psychical organ (manah) was added. As regards the for- 
mulation of this doctrine, we may think thatit issimilar to the one 
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by what beings it was peopled. Above all, it dealt with men with 
regard to their bodily and mental constituents. Accordingly, we 
shall describe the oldest form of the Vaisesika so far as it can be 
inferred from later tradition. I, therefore, begin with the doctrine 
of the Elements which occupies a large place in all Nature-phi- 
losophical theories. 

The Elements and their qualities( gunak) : The natural-philoso- 
phical theories know as a rule four Elements: Earth (prthvi) , Water 
(apak), Fire (tejak) and Air (vdyuh).2> We may assume the same 
also for the oldest Vaisgesika. The elements are characterized by 
definite qualities. To earth was ascribed solidity and hardness 
(samghatah and kharatvam), to water humidity and fluidity (snehak 
and dravatvam), to fire heat (usnata and to the airmovement (ivana). 
But soon there emerged besides this series of qualities, a second 
series of qualities which soon pushed itself to the forefront and 
finally crowded out the first completely. They were namely the 
series of qualities which formed the objects of sense-perception : 
form (ripam), taste (rasah), smell (gandhah) , touch (sparfah) and 
sound (fabdah) . 

We have seen (in Vol. I) that form, taste, smell, touch and 
sound played a special role in the Indian Deliverance-Doctrine 
as objects of sense-perception. Because desires are aroused by 
their perception and it is desires which are the chief causes of 
the entanglement in the misery of the cycle of births. Especially 
the Buddha emphasised repeatedly the fateful influence of the 
qualities towards which the desires directed themselves (kama- 
gunat.). In his doctrine of Bondage and Deliverance, they assume 
an important place. ** It was now the next step to connect these 
qualities with the Elements and it did occur. How it occurred is 
characteristic for different doctrines. 

If we recall the doctrines which belong to the stream of 
development that has its origin in the Upanisads, they give the 
following picture. In the doctrine of the Buddha, the five objects 
of sense-perception and the four elements are still unconnected 
with one another. In the doctrine of the Epic, however, the con- 
nection is already carried through and, no doubt, in the following 
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way: 2” Form, Taste, Smell and Touch could, without further 
ado, be ascribed to the four known elements because the form 
was explained as the quality of fire, taste as the quality of water, 
the smell as the quality of earth, and touch as the quality of air. 
The sound created a difficulty because there was no fifth element 
which could be its bearer. Now help was sought in such a way 
that the old idea of world-space (akasak) was seized upon. It 
had already played a role in the doctrines of the Upanisads and 
in the ancient way it was considered as material ; later on, as 
was similar in the case of the elements, a quality was ascribed 
to it—viz., non-hindrance (anavaranam) or allowing space (avakasa- 
danam). It could, therefore, be made, without any hesitation, 
the bearer of sound. The fact, that in many Upanisadic texts 
there subsisted a connection between space and quarters and the 
sound, helped the development. Finally, it was not far to connect 
the sound, which penetrates far and wide and recurs in echo 
from far away, with space. This moved on or occurred on 
the same step with the other remaining elements. And we have 
in our presentation experienced that we designate it, in the role 
of the bearer of sound, notas space put as Ether. Thus was secured 
a series of five Elements as the bearer of the five objects of sense- 
perception which corresponded with the five sense-organs. This 
doctrine has found wide dissemination. Above all, it was taken 
over by the Samkhya system and has penetrated everywhere 
where the influence of the Samkhya reached. 

Essentially different was the development among the Schools 
of Nature-philosophy. Here also the connection of the first four 
qualities (gurah) with the four Elements offered no difficulty. But 
the connection of sound with Space aroused doubts. Finally, the 
positing of the five Elements corresponding to the five objects of 
sense-preception and the five sense-organs was a pure schematic- 
theoretic construction. Still, though the parallelism gave an 
impetus towards seeing in the sound the quality of one clement 
just as in the remaining objects of perception, the sharper con- 
sideration such as was peculiar to the nature-philosophical schools 
could not escape the conclusion that the sound was, in essential 
points, of a different kind from the rest. While the rest adhered 
fast to definite things of matter, the sound now emerged here, 
now there and rose again quickly to disappear. So one was in- 
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duced to decline the acceptance of the fifth element as the bearer 
of sound in general. Where they decided to make Space or Ether 
as the bearer of sound, a special place remained conceded to it, 
A schematic coordination with the remaining elements as in the 
Samkhya never ensued in the circles of thinkers of these doctrines. 

Each one of them came to the following views : The Jaina 
could not decide in favour of assumimg a special element as the 
bearer of sound. On the contrary, they consideréd the sound as 
an independent entity. It was done so far without any scruples, 
as, in ancient time, there was an inclination to regard the quality 
as material. 2° For example, the speech consisted of small parts 
which issued out of the mouth of a speaker. So far as the sound 
was considered as quality, it was considered as the quality of the 
aggregate formed of other elements”. The Buddhists also came 
to similar ideas, though these appear to have been formed diffe- 
rently under the influence of other views. 

In contrast, the Vaisesika decided to follow the prototype 
of the Samkhya and to posit ether as the bearer of sound. For 
them, the thought was not foreign that the bearer of a quality 
can itself be invisible and must be inferred; e.g. they thought 
that the air is itself not perceptible but is inferred out of the per- 
ception of touch. So in the case of sound, one was inclined to 
conclude an invisible bearer and to find itin the ether. But as 
distinguished from the Samkhya, it was made clear that this 
bearer according to its constitution must be different from the 
other elements. Because the sound can arise everywhere, it was 
taught that the ether is unlimited and is everywhere and the 
view was presented that because the sound spread on all sides, it 
was assumed that the ether was all-penetrating. The ether is, 
therefore, different from the other four elements with their special 
limitations and impenetrability. This special place of the Ether 
was expressed as follows : In the development-stream to which 
the Samkhya belongs, the accumulation theory, according to 
which qualities were ascribed to the elements* in rising number 
was widespread. According to it, the ether possessed only one 
quality viz. the sound, the air thesound and the touch and so on 
further, the last being the earth which possesses all the five qualities. 
This theory was taken over by the Vaisesika but they restricted 
it tothe four traditional elements. It was, therefore, taught that 
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to air was ascribed touch, to fire the form and touch, to water, 
form, touchand taste and finally to the earth all the four, viz. the 
smell, taste, form and touch. The sound is only restricted to the 
ether which thus possesses only one quality. 

Again, the doctrine of sound gained a somewhat different 
shape in the Mimamsa. In the Mimamsa, the dogma that sound is 
permanent, held ground and it was unwaveringly and firmly held. 
Because it was the basis for the doctrine that the Veda is a per- 
manent Revelation. On this doctrine depends the whole Mimamsa 
which is intended to serve the exclusive purpose of explaining the 
Veda. From this dogma of the permanence of sound, it follows 
that in the clanking of a sound, the sound does not arise at this 
moment. But on the contrary, the sound which exists from eterni- 
ty is audible temporarily. Butasit is now heard here, now there, 
it had to be assumed that like its bearer Ether, it also must be 
present everywhere andall-penetrating. Itbecame, therefore, the 
general doctrine of the Mimamsa. Indeed, the relation of the 
sound to its bearer suffered again a shift and in the Mimamsa 
School of Kumiarila one went so far as to the length of denying 
the existence of any such bearer in general and of explaining the 
sound as an independent entity. 

To summarize what has been said : the oldest Element- 
doctrine of the Vaisesika gives a picture which is somewhat as 
follows; First of all there are four elements : earth, water, fire and 
air, and these are characterized by definite qualities, the earth 
by firmness, the water by fluidity, the fire by heat, and the 
air by mobility. Besides, these elements possess a second series 
of qualities which are the objects of sense-perception and which 
belong to the elements in an ascending manner in a decreasing 
number. ‘The earth possesses form, taste, smell and touch, the 
water possesses form, taste and touch, the fire possesses form 
and touch, the wind possesses touch.® The object of the fifth 
sense-sound has ether as the fifth element asits bearer which only 
possesses this one quality. “The remaining qualities are not 
existent in Ether.’ Though with these propositions the basic 
featuresof the Vaisesika doctrine ofthe elements have been given, 
they, however, did not end therewith. Rather in conjunction with 
it, there was ushered in a further comprehensive development. It 
was, no doubt, the doctrine of qualities of the Elements which was 
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built out of it. Thereby, this development took a course in a way 
which in different cases always recurs so that they proved typi- 
cally valid for Indian philosophy. When new ideas were found 
andnew ways discovered of which men became conscious, the 
discovery was sought to be fully employed. All things of like: 
sort—everything that was found to behave in the same way— 
were sought to be systematically understood and put together in 
acomplete enumeration as far as possible. But this insight was not 
sharpened enough for new things at first. As one enrolled ina 
series involuntarily what appeared to belong together with one 
another, and as onerejoiced in the abundance of such a discovery 
it might still appear as accumulated together arbitrarily. Then 
came the critical reflection. One began to arrange the assembled 
things and to prove it. And much or most of it was differently 
arranged or separated until finally a satisfactory solution was 
found which could hold its ground on the basis of a more 
rigorous proof. 
The course of development was similar in the case of 
the doctrine of the qualities of the elements. Here also, one 
sought, first of all, to understand the total qualities of the 
elements as far as possible and arranged, in so doing, the 
most different things with.one another, only in order to separate 
them later to a great extent by a thorough-going proof. How 
motley such an assemblage of the qualities of the elements looked 
is well shown by the list of these qualities with which we have 
been acquainted in the description of the Samkhya system. 
Now the Natural-philosophical schools would not have, indeed, 
enumerated such a varicgated list. Here, one account of athorou 
ghgoing occupation with the external world, the way of looking 
at things appears to have become more pointed so that at least to 
a certain extent, the related things were grouped together. In do- 
ing so, one collaborated also with what had beenchosen as the 
starting point of the traditional elements, viz. form, taste, smell, 
touch and sound. Then one attempted to define the five qualities 
more exactly, distinguished their different sub-varieties and in- 
cluded in them other sub-varieties also which appeared to be in 
any way related and belonging to it. And thus the unplanned 
arhitrarinessswas at last subjected to certain restriction. 
How the lists, which came into existence, appcared. we can 
well imagine. We are acquainted with such an ancient list, for 
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example, in the philosophy of the! Epic in the dialogue between 
Bhrgu and Bharadvaja.* Among the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
we find also equally lists which exhibit right ancient featurcs. 
Put together, they would present approximately the following 
picture : 

Relatively simple was the enumeration of the sorts of taste 
(rasah): Mostly, six kinds of taste were assumed : sweet (madhur-° 
alt), sour (amlah), saltish (lavanal), bitter (tiktak), pungent 
(ka{ul’) and acrid or astringent (kasdyah). Temporary attempts 
to widen the group did not succeed. Some deviations are unim- 
portant e.g., the Jainas recognize only five sorts, as they explain 
the saltish as a sub-variety of sweet. 

Greater was the vacillation in the case of smell (gandhalt). 
People differentiated, above all, fragrant (surabhik or sugandhah) 
from obnoxious smell (asurabhik or durgandhah). But other 
varieties were also added such.as sweet-smelling (madhuralt), 
stinking (ka{uh) , itching (ritksah) , pure (vifadah) and such others. 

A pretty motley list was compounded of the kinds. of touch 
(sparsali) . One distinguished between ‘hot (uspak) and cold 
(Sitah), heavy (guruh) and light (laghuh), hard (kathinal or 
kharalt) and soft (mrdufr) , raw or crude (ritksak or karkafak) and 
smooth or sleek (snigdhalt or $laksnak). The Buddhist doctrinal 
system added also hunger (jighatsd) and thirst (pipasa). 

By far the most manifold was the list of the kinds of form 
(riipam) . It, first of all, embraced the colours first, no doubt 
the basic ones ; white (fuklaz), black (Arsnak), red (lohitah, 
raktalt), blue (nilak) and yellow (pitak) as also their different 
mixtures. Besides, there appear also under form different kinds 
of shapes: long (dirghak), short (hrasvak), high (unnatah), low 
(avanataht), gross (sthilah), fine (saksmak), quadrangular 
(caturasralt), round (urttak), smooth ‘cikkana lt), slippery 
(picchilalt) anc others. Still other entire things were included 
in this list : smoke (dhamak), cloud (abhram), shadow (chaya), 
darkness (andhakarah or tamak), hot rays (atapak), brightness 
(alokah or uddyotah). 

Finally, concerning the varieties of sound, there was no 
uniform comprehension. One either enumerated the seven sounds 
or notes on a gamut or one distinguished the sounds as stretched 
(tatali) , relaxed (vitatak) , settled (ghanak), hollow (sustrah) 
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and rubbing (gharsai) , each according to the constitution of 
the objects, which produced the sounds or the distinction was 
based on whether the sound was produced by living beings or 
inanimate objects and also whether it dealt with the sounds of 
the alphabet or not. 

We must also imagine, in a similar way, the list of the qua- 
lities of the elements. Their varieties grew further and were 
formulated among the Nature-philosophical schools, out of the 
circles of thinkers from which the Vaisesika arose. The further 
development followed in the above-mentioned way : things or 
properties not belonging together were gradually separated. It 
occurred, for example, in the cases in which further reflection 
gave rise to the view that one dealt not with the qualities of the 
Elements but with phenomenal forms of the Elements themselves. 
Of these new and better explanations were attempted. Light or 
brightness was explained as an apparent form of fire. It arises, 
it was said, when small particles of fire arise from the source of 
light. These parts are more loose and are equally distributed 
and their palpability or perceptibility is not distinct (anudbhita- 
sparsai) so that they arenot perceived. Thus arise circles of light 
particles which offer no opposition to the penetration of moving 
bodies. °° The heat of rays (atapah) wasalso similarly explained. 
Vapour and clouds were understood as apparent forms of 
water. Darkness (tamak or andhakdrat) and shadow (chaya) 
presented greater difficulties.2? Shadow could not be explained 
as the apparent form of a known element. Therefore, one came 
to the popular view of the existence of the shadow as an inde- 
pendent element. It was therefore, first of all, explained as an 
independent stuff beside the element. A proof was adduced 
that it moved like a real thing and possessed quality—especially 
the quality of colour. But it was only a provisional solution. 
Gradually, a conviction dawned on the Vaisesika that the 
shadow is nothing else than the absence of light. This absence 
of light could not naturally move as it is a mere non-existence. 
Its movement is only apparent. In fact, the object, which 
bars the light, moves. Through that appears the absence of 
light, i.e. shadow in different places and it arouses the impres- 
sion that as if it is itself moving. In a similar way, the colour of 
a shadow or darkness, which was considered as dark blue, was 
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explained. A non-existence cannot naturally be the bearer of a 
colour. And one still believed that he saw the dark colour in 
the shadow or the darkness. It was, therefore, said that here 
there was a transfer or transmission. For that, one referred to 
the example of the blue colour of the heavens for which the 
following explanation was given:* It was said that when look- 
ing at the heavens, the rays of the eye which emanate from the 
eyes are held up” by the stronger light-rays and that they are 
thrown back and return back to the eyes. Through that they 
perceive the dark colour of the pupil. But when one looks at 
the sky, he ascribes the colour to the heavens, A similar trans- 
ference lies, it was thought, in the case of darkness. The dark 
colour is only ascribed to it; it really does not belong to it. This 
discussion about the nature of darkness continued by the way 
in the Vaisesika until the time of the formulation of the complete 
classical system; in the Mimamsa school of Kumarila, however, 
the old view still asserts itself which understands darkness as 
an independent entity. 

That may be provisionally enough to show in which 
paths the further development of the doctrine of the qualities 
moved. In general, the following can be said with regard to it: 
The described development continued for a long time, extend- 
ing over a long period. In Buddhism and Jainism in which the 
doctrine of the qualities of the clements early took firm root, 
we find much old material preserved regarding the doctrine 
of the qualities of the elements. The Vaiiesika shows, on the 
other hand, a much advanced or progressive stage. But it 
reached that position only late. In it the doctrine of the qualities 
of the Elements found its final form only during the. formula- 
tion of the doctrine of categories. Therefore, for the present we 
shall restrict ourselves to what has been said here. We shall 
return to this subject during the description of the categories. 
With this whatever most important was to be said about the 
doctrines of the elements has been already said. 

The Construction of the World and the Crealion of living 
creatures: The Elements provide the most important building 
stone out of which the. world is built. The origin of the world 
appears to have been thought somewhat like this: *° 

As the first one of all the Elements rises the air or the 
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wind which fills the space. In the air originates water and it 
forms a mighty sea. In this sea, the earth forms itself into a 
conglomeration. Finally out of the water, likewise, is formed 
fire as a gigantic mass. When these four elements originate, 
they form together into a world-egg in which the God Brahma 
appears and creates the worlds and creatures. 

About the construction of the world, we hear little in the 

Vaisesika. The mythological interest was here still less than in 
the Samkhya. Lspecially the later system of categories-doctrine 
had left nothing worth to be said for the same. In the tradi- 
tional writings there have been preserved only a few isolated 
interpretations. And as the philosophical worth of the phantastic 
world-pictures such as were customary in India is in itself so 
very little that we shall abstain from putting together these inter- 
pretations into a total picture. It is all the more justified from 
our point of view, when we have already got acquainted with a 
similar world-picture during the presentation of the Simkhya 
“system. Besides we shall return to this topic when we shall 
_ describe Jainism and Buddhism in which the world-construction 
and world-occurrence have been delineated especially at length. 
It may be enough if we say here that the Vaisesika presupposes 
a similar world-picture like the Samkhya. 

More important and more suitable to the natural-scientific 
spirit of the system is how one attemptcd to definé more exactly 
and restrict the distribution of the Elements in the construction 
of the world. Three functions of the Elements were distinguished 
so far as they formed the objects, i.c. the external world, the 
bodies of living creatures, and the sense-organs. Concerning the 
external world, the earth appears in a threefold form as carth in 
the strict sense i.c. loam or clay, as rock and as the plant-world 
In contrast to the Simkhya, the plants were not cnumerated 
among living creatures. Of water, different forms were dis- 
tinguished; e.g. streams or rivers, sea, snow and hail. The fire is 
of four sorts: the earthly fire in fuel, the heavenly fire in the sun, 
moon and stars and in lightning. Further, metal was consider- 
ed as the phenomenal form of fire. Also the fire in the abdomen 
which cooks and digests food was also enumerated under fire, 
as one did not know to accommodate it in any other category.*! 
The air exhibits no different phenomenal forms. According to 
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the Vaisesika, it is itself not perceptible. It makes itself perceiv- 
able when it moves the leaves or carries the clouds. Under it, 
the breath was also included—the breath which works in the 
body in different ways. 

Besides the elements in the construction of the world, it 
must be mentioned that people in older times occupied them- 
selves with all possible scientific questions, as, for example, the 
origin of the seasons. [t was allowed to be dropped in the later 
system. We hear of them only as isolated, scattered pieces of 
information. 

With regard to the living creatures which inhabit the 
world, the tradition is equally scanty. There are rich sources 
available for anthropology. Beings who people the world are 
named as gods, men and animals. There is little interest in the 
mythological elements, so that nothing further about the classes 
or groups of gods is reported. Only occasionally there is a mention 
of eight groups of gods like Brahma and spirits like ghosts (pis- 
aca). Among animals ate distinguished tame and wild animals 
( pasavah and mygaht) , birds (paksinak), reptiles (sarisrpaz) Of men, 
there is only one group. ‘Thus there is the same distribution of 
beings with which we have been acquainted in the Samkhya.** 
Only plants are missing, as they have been reckoned by the 
Vaisesika among the surroundings. 

Besides this classification of creatures, there is also in the 
Vaisesika the popular distribution, according to the kind 
of their origin. But it deviates to a great extent from the 
Samkhya. First, two groups of creatures arc distinguished : 
such as are born out of the womb ( Yonijalt) , and those which arc 
not so horn (ayonijak). Gods, many holy seers of the past and 
the smallest living creatures such as flies, gnats and jice are 
not born out of the mother’s womb. Of those beings born 
out of the mother’s womb, men and tame and wild animals are 
born out of the outer skin of the embryo (jardywjah), birds and 
reptiles are born out of anegg (andujaf). Further sub-groups 
are not recognized. 

And now regarding the doctrine of men, it was worked 
out in the most detailed way and for the later times it had 
great importance. Still in it, the natural-scientilic ic. the 
physiological treatment about it was left, in the later times, very 
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much in the background. 

According to the Vaisesika, man consists of body and 
soul. The system does not know of a fine body, from the begin- 
ning. It is quite natural. Because the stream of philosophical 
development, to which the Vaisesika belongs, presupposes, as 
we know, a soul-doctrine according to which there are a number 
of individual souls spatially limited, who are not only the bearers 
of knowledge but also of the wishes and human actions. Under 
such presuppositions, a psychical organ and a fine body such 
as were taught in the Samkhya, are superfluous. The soul itself 
is the bearer of the mental personality and it is what goes after 
death from one body to another and wanders from existence to 
existence in the beginningless cycle of births. There is no place 
for any other bearer of soul-transmigration. 

The Man and his Body—Thus, in the Vaiéesika, besides 
the soul, there stands only the gross body, of which it is said 
that it is composed of earth. ** In this the Vaisesika differs 
from the popular view, which also the Samkhya follows, accor- 
ding to which the human body is constituted out of all the five 
elements. But this difference or deviation is proved and justified 
in the system in the course of its development. 

We, already, meet with those popular views which are already 
in the philosophical doctrines of the old Epic, especially in the 
dialogue between Bhrgu and Bharadvaja. 44 They are there put 
forth at length and justified in details. There, the qualities of 
five Elements, viz. allowing space, movement, heat, fluidity and 
firmness or solidity serve as the proof. Because all these qualities 
are firmly established in the bodies of men, animals as well as 
of plants, it follows therefrom that all the elements also must be 
present in them. This was the authoritatiye proof of the doctrine 
in the Epic and it has remained so in the later period. This 
proof, however, was soon considered weak by the Vaisesika, as 
it was based on a series of the qualities of the elements which 
very soon fell in the background in the Vaisesika and as we 
shall sce later, entirely given up by them. Thus, their ground- 
basis had heen lost. It, therefore, so happened that the Vaisesika 
decided for another doctrine that the human body is formed 
only out of earth. 


In the Vaisesika, as we have already scen, in place of 
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the old series of the qualities of the elements, a second row 
stepped in—viz. smell, taste, form and touch which likewise 
distributed themselves among all the elements. Now it would 
have been possible to infer the existence of all these elements 
out of the existence of all these qualities in the human body. 
But the Vaigesika showed, from the earliest times, a disincli- 
nation against the assumption of a mixture of elements. It has, 
therefore, early taken over the accumulation theory which 
ascribes the named qualities to the elements in a mounting or 
rising number. And it cxplains the existence of several such 
qualities with the help of this accumulation theory and allows 
the mixture to hold good, where the accumulation theory does 
not suffice to explain. The existence of smell in the human body 
makes it necessary to assume earth as one constituent of the human 
body. Thus, however, according to the accumulation theory, the 
existence of the remaining elements would also be assumed in 
the same way. The assumption of other clements was, therefore, 
unnecessary. Therefore, the body was explained as consisting of 
earth only. It was granted that there appeared other elements 
in the human body. But the body itself, it was taught, was 
formed only out of earth. Besides, in the course of the further 
development of the system, a still more forceful reason to stick 
to this doctrine came up. The Vaisesika has, for example, in 
later times, created the doctrine of the Atoms, of which 
we shall learn in details in the sequel, according to which 
all things were formed out of Atoms. Thereby it was taught 
that the aggregates, thus formed, are something new, different 
from their parts. The qualities of the aggregates originate out 
of the qualities of the parts. But that presupposes that the 
aggregates which thus arise are formed out of parts of like sort 
which possess all the concerned qualities. Because it was 
impossible for the heterogeneous or opposite qualities to 
produce a uniform or homogeneous constituent. Consequently 
it was concluded in the case of the body that it also must 
have been formed out of homogeneous parts which possess 
the same qualities as itself. That is to say, the same qualities 
of the element must also belong throughout to its parts. 
‘They must therefore consist of one element and this element 
can be only earth. 
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Regarding the origin of the body andits functions, the Vaisesika 
considerably participates in the views usually customary in Indian 
philosophy. Man is begot through the union of father and 
mother. From father comes the semen, from mother the blood. 
These form together into coagulated matter in the womb of the 
mother. Besides, the nourishing juice which streams forth out of 
the body of the mother gathers itself. When it is gathered or 
assembled enough, there ensues the formation of the cmbryo 
under the influence of the fire in the body of the mother. This 
develops itself, through the stages of small knots(arbudak) , small 
lumps of flesh (mamsapesi), a small ball or globule (kalalam) 57 
gradually into a body with all its limbs. Nourished by the 
juice of nourishment which flows to it through the navel-string, 
it grows further on and is finally ripe for birth. With the birth 
is the form of man completed; he later on matures into man- 
hood, through boyhood and youth. As regards the construction 
of the human body, it consists of six limbs : head, trunk, arms, 
and legs. Its constituents are sinews, skin, bones, arteries, mus- 
cles and ligaments. **. The metabolism is carried out in the 
following way : Through the human body, there extend a series 
of hollow spaces : mouth, heart, throat, the space for undigested 
nourishment, the space for digested nourishment and the 
openings of the body leading downwards. The food, which is 
received, reaches into the space for the undigested food. Then, 
chiefly in sleep, it is digested by the digestive fire. In this way 
there is gained, out ofit, the sap of nutrition (rasaf) which is car- 
ried to the whole body through a net of arteries (nddyaft). The 
sap of nutrition is the basis of life and well-being, of strength 
and soundness or health. Out of it are developed serially the 
different basic stuffs of the body (dhatavak) : Blood, Flcsh, Fat, 
Bones, Marrow and Semen.’? Separated matter and residues 
of nourishment are emptied as urine and excreta through the 
downward openings of the body. 

Besides the metabolism, the activity of the corporeal winds 
(pranalt) is of special importance. They penetrate, through the 
network of arteries, the whole body and operate everywhere in- 
it. Five winds are distinguished : the out-breath (frdrak), the 
down-or-away-breath (apanali), the together-breath (samanat), 
the up-breath (uddnah) and through-breath (vanaf). The out- 
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breath is the breath which streams through the mouth and the 
nose. The through-breath (zyanal) distributes the sap of nutri- 
tion in the various arteries. The together-breath (samdnal) 
leads it likewise to the different parts of the body. The up-breath 
(uddnaf) causes its mounting up in certain arteries. The down- 
breath (apanak) finally drives the separated matter out of the 
body. In reality; however, there is only one corporeal wind. 
The distinction of five winds depends only upon the difference 
of activities already described, which, in reality, are the opera- 
tions of one corporeal wind. 

Finally is to be mentioned the medical doctrine of the 
three saps which plays its part occasionally in the Vaisesika. 
The human body, according to it, contains three juices or saps 
(dosah) #8 : wind(zdtaf) , bile (pittam) , phlegm (Slesma or kaphalt) 
which have their seat in definite places, above all, in the 
vessels (kosthah). On their right distribution and mutual rela- 
tion or behaviour depends the health of the body. For instance, 
if their relation is disturbed, different illnesses emerge, 
according as this or that sap preponderates. Not only, however, 
health and disease but also moods and the behaviour of a 
man, why, his whole character is determined by the distribution 
of these saps (dos@h) in his body. It is the one widespread doc- 
trinc which, in ancient times, was pursued from India through 
Persia to Greece. And when we speak today still of melancholy 
or phlegmatic temperament, it is to be traced to this theory. 

Up to this time, we have described the processes in the 
body which go on mainly unconsciously. Essentially greater 
was the interest of the system in those processes which lead to 
knowledge and consciousness. We shall now, therefore, next turn 
to them and begin with the doctrine of the sense-organs. 

The Sense-Organs and their Work: In the description of the 
ancient period of Indian philosophy, as we have already secn, 
the idea of the sense-organs arose gradually out of the doctrine 
of the different life-forces in the human body. This develop- 
ment was carried out in the Vedic period and in the period 
directly following. In the philosophical texts of the old Epic, it is 
already concluded. The idea of the sense-organs is already 
a firm idea in the Epic. The same holds good also for the oldest 
form of the Vaisesika which belongs to the same stage of deve- 
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lopment. And no doubt it is already acompletely definite and 
advanced doctrine, a doctrine which forms the basis, which 
counts a fixed number of sense-organs and has a clear and 
definite idea of their constitution. 

The beginnings, which ascertain the number of sense- 
organs, are found in the older Upanisads. In the time of the 
Buddha, we meet with the usual number five, and against the 
five sense-organs are juxtaposted the five qualities of things as 
objects: for the eye—the form, for the ear—the sound, for the 
nose—the smell, for the tongue—the taste, and for the skin—the 
touch. The next step was that these five qualities were brought 
into connection with the elements. It has occurred in the philo- 
sophy of the Epic. Above all, in the dialogue between Manu 
and Brhaspati*® it is fully carried out where the five elements 
and the five qualities of the Elements correspond in strong 
parallelism to the five sense-organs. The same view has been 
further taken over in the oldest Samkhya. 

In the natural-philosophical schools and, above all, in the 
Vaisesika, the number five of the sense-organs also holds good. 
The strong parallelism effective in its clarity between the 
sense-organs, the qualities of the elements and the Elements, 
has, as we have already seen in the description of the doctrine 
of the elements, influenced them also. The Vaisesika, therefore, 
besides the traditional qualities, held also the fifth viz. ether, 
though it was confronted with various scruples. Because, accord- 
ing to the natural-scientific attitude of the system, onc could 
not overlook the fact that ether, asit was assumed, differed in 
essential points from the remaining four elements. The same 
view-point compelled them, as we shall still see, to assume for 
the corresponding sense-organ, the ear, another constituent as 
in the case of the remaining sense-organs. But one put up 
with it and held fast to the once assumed number five of the 
sense-organs and the Elements. The Vaisesika did not parti- 
cipate in the’ attempt to widen the number of sense-organs, 
like the attempt which we have seen in the Samkhya®® and which 
we shall still see in the Buddhistic doctrinal systems. 

Concerning the constitution of the sense-organs, we have 
already seen likewise during the description of the Epic phi- 
losophy™, how at the moment when men began not only to 
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ponder over the nature of the Atman but also to discuss the 
surrounding world in a thorough-going manner, the question 
arose how the sense-organs are to be arranged, whether they 
were to be placed on the side of the Soul or Matter. The choice 
was preponderatingly in favour of Matter— especially among the 
nature-philosophical schools. One had been too long accustomed 
to consider the sense-organs as independent entities, so that 
one would hardly enrol them without any distinction under the 
rest of the Matter. The Buddhistic doctrinal system in its 
own way, derives them out of peculiar sorts of atoms. The 
Vaigesika did not go so far. They taught that they were formed 
out of the Elements like the remaining things of the surround- 
ing world. But a special position was still conceded to them. 
That is indicated by the already mentioned classification into 
three of the products of the Elements as objects, body and sense- 
organs, the sense-organs having been enumerated separa- 
tely. But in the Vaifesika as also in the other schools, the 
proper sense-organs or sense-faculties are sharply distinguished 
from the gross bodily organs. They are by their nature some- 
what of a completely different kind. The bodily organs are 
only their carriers. 

The relation between the sense-organs and their bearers 
(adhisthanani) is as follows: The bearer of smell is the nose, of 
taste the tongue, of eyesight the pupil of the eye (krsuasaram) , 
the bearer of the touch is the skin and the bearer of hearing is 
the ear (karnacchidram). Of these smell, taste and touch have 
the same extension as their bearers. Of touch, it is to be marked 
that not only the external skin is the bearer of touch but also 
the internal as e. g. when we feel cold inwardly when we drink 
cold water. As we shall still see, the sight is greater than the 
pupil of the cye; it leaves the body in the form of therays of the 
eye.52 The car consists of the ether which is infinitely great. 
But the ether restricts itself to the body as it is able to perceive 
under the influence (samskarak) of the human body. 

Now the constitution of the sense-organs, viz. its composition: 
At the moment when it was decided to consider the sense-organs 
as products of the Elements, it was the next step to confront the 
five sensc-organs with the five elements with their qualities, to 
allow every sense-organ to consist of the element, the quality of 
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which it perceives. It was also the doctrine of the Vaisesika. 
‘The opinions fluctuated, no doubt, in a certain degrec. Partly, 
it was taught that every organ consists of only one element. 
Partly, it was also held that parts of other elements participated 
in mixing with it. But it was said that the one clement fully 
overwhelms and is not impaired in its work by the remaining.53 
This doctrine thus, nevertheless, had a deeper basis. For instance, 
the view was represented that the qualities of the Element which 
formed the objects of perception were known only through the 
fact, that the same quality exists in the scnse-organ, that this 
quality in the sense-organ renders possible the knowledge of the 
same quality in the object. The necessary inference out of this 
was, however, the doctrine that the sense-organs in their essential ~ 
constituents must be composed of the like element with a like 
quality as the object which they perceive. 

But, indeed, in the case of the VaiSesika, the doctrine 
required a supplement. Wehave already said in the description 
of the doctrine of the elernents that the Vaisesika had taken 
over, in the earlier period, the accumulation theory, according 
to which the elements possess qualities -inan increasing number, 
and that not merely one Element possesses one quality. But that 
implied that in the elements which form the sense-organs, there 
are present, besides their own proper qualities, also other quali- 
ties. So the question came up why only onc of these qualities 
was effective and not the others. Why,-e.g. the smell-organ 
consisting of earth perceived only the smell and not also the 
remaining qualities, as still to the earth belonged all the four 
qualities. 

As an answer to this question, the Vaivesika invroduced a 
new idea. It was taught that the characteristic quality of an 
element alone is, no doubt, able to permit the manifestation 
of this same quality (vyafjakalvam). ‘Vhe same quality (guna) may 
also exist in other elements and appear in manifestation there 
(yatigyatvam). But only as the quality of the element for which 
it is characteristic, it can bring into manifestation the same 
quality in a similar clement or also in any other element. A 
good example of this is the form (ripam) which is present 
in water or in earth but is able to illuminate other objects and to 
make their form visible only in light i.e. in fire, i.e. in its own 
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roper element. The sa 

on in the eye on oa eae oe agentes 
3 : y formed out of fire, the form 
is able to permit the knowledge of the forms of objects—but not 
in other organs. Accordingly also, in the organ of smell which 
is chiefly made of earth, the characteristic quality of the earth— 
the smell is able to perceive the smells of the surrounding world. 
Taste, form and touch, no doubt, are also present but they are 
not able to bring perception into effect. 

Among all, only the ear takes a special position.®¢ The special 
position lies in the difference which separates the ether and its 
quality the sound from the rest of the elements and their qualities. 
The sound is not a permanent quality (gunak) of ether; it arises 
only ina ringing sound. It was also not therefore possible to regard 
it as a permanent quality of the ear. The ear by itself is only 
ether without its characteristic quality. Further the sound, when 
rung or clanked, propagates or transmits itself immediately and 
reaches the ear which is only a part of the infinite ether. It is 
perceived in the ear itself. Thus the relations during the per- 
ception of sound through the ear are represented. The 
quality of the objects will not, as in the case of the remaining 
senses, be perceived by the sense-organ with the help of its own 
qualities. The sensc organ itself, on the contrary, perceives its 
own quality which arises in it temporarily. A difference of the 
form of sound which brings into manifestation and another 
which appears in manifestation, is omitted under these circums- 
tances. 

This is how the Vai%esika imagined the constitution and 
the composition of the sense-organs. But how did they think 
about their operation? Here was a decisive question which 
separated the different systems from one another and which 
was debated for a long time in the liveliest possible way—the 
question, viz. whether the senses during perception entered into 
contact with the objects (prapyakaritvam) or whether perception 
was possible without contact.55 In the case of the feeling of 
touch and taste, there was no doubt. Here the contact was 
evident. Also in the case of smell, there was unanimity that 
the perception comes about through the particles of fragrance 
streaming into the nose. But what is the position with the eyes 
and the ears? 
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‘The Buddhistic doctrine, above all, taught that the eye and 
earare able to perceive their objects without contact—especially 
the eye.®® As proof, it was adduced that we can see distant 
objects and objects which are larger than the eye—which would 
be impossible in case there was contact. The Vaisesika asserted 
that here also a contact with the objects takes place. In its 
favour it was advanced that we cannot see a covered object. 
It becomes, then, understandable, when. the covering object 
prevents the contact between the eyes and the objects. If, 
on the other hand, the eye is able to see an object with 
which it has no contact, then it is not explicable why the 
covering of the objects shall prevent the perception. Likewise, 
the dependence of perception on nearness or distantness of 
objects is only explained if acontact takes place which is there 
though facilitated or made difficult. Finally, an analogical in- 
ference was put forth, viz., that all tools or instruments operate 
through direct contact and that this must also hold good in 
the case of sense-organs which are the instruments of the 
soul. 

When one attempted to refute the opponent’s objections, 
the following theory was put forth.®’ The sense-organ of the 
eye is not the pupil in the eye (krspasaram) but fine particles 
of fire or light which dwell in the eyeball. During perception 
these go forth from the cye in the form of the so-called fine rays 
(caksiirasmayah) and enter into contact with the perceived 
object. As a matter of fact, a contact between the sense-organ 
and the object thus does take place. As the rays of the eye, after 
leaving the eye spread out further like a cone of light, they 
are able to perceive the objects which are incomparably greater 
than the eye. That the eye-rays are not seen implies no difficul- 
ty. The existence of a perceptible quality does, in no way, lead to 
the conclusion that it is also perceived. It must, on the contrary, 
be existing in a clear, clear-cut form (udbhita); e.g., Fire 
possesses the qualities of heat and brightness. In the rays of 
thesun both are clear-cutand are, therefore, both perceived. In 
the rays of the lamp, on the other hand, only the brightness is 
clear-cut or marked, the warmth remaining concealed. In the 
case of the particles of fire which penetrate water and heat it, 
it is only the heat that is marked; particles of fire are not seen 
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in oy case of the eye-rays, neither heat nor brightness is 
pes . Gaiy aes eee cy be perceived but only 

ae animals, they are occasionally 
visible. 

i The dependence of perception on the distance of the 
objects is explained by this doctrine of the eye-rays as the rays 
of the eyes come into contact with it and therefore the eye-rays 
must travel over the corresponding stretch or extent. That we 
believe to be perceiving the near and far objects simultane- 
ously does not go against it, because it is explained by the error 
or illusion which is caused by the immense rapidity of the 
eye-rays. If the object is covered, the contact of the eye-rays 
is cut off and it becomes imperceptible. That we can see 
through glass, depends on the special constitution of these 
things which allow the eye-rays to pass through. The same 
things offer no resistance to thesolar rays or the rays of the lamp. 

A special constitution of many things explains also certain 
phenomena such as reflection.®® The Vaisesika had broken with 
the old idea which assumes the existence of a real image on 
the surface of the mirror. On the other hand, the Vaisesika 
doctrine teaches that the surface of the mirror, on account of 
its clearness, possesses the ability to throw back the rays of the 
eyes so that the latter move in the opposite direction and 
through them touch the reflected object. The perception, which 
the cone of the tip of the eye-rays brings about, is further led 
or transferred to the organ of the eye and is brought to cons- 
ciousness by the latter. One is deceived by the situation of the 
eye and believes that he sees the object in that direction in 
which originally the eye-rays moved — i.e. in that distance 
which the eye-rays collectively covered. Again one sees the 
object from that side on which the eye-rays meet it, i.e. reverse 
to its real position. 

This doctrine of the eye-rays deserves special consideration 
as it offers a good example of natural-scientific interest of the 
old Vaigesika, which has come into currency in the preserved 
tradition only in a restricted measure. It finely shows how one 
employed the modest observations which he had made and the 
explanations were offered which need not shun comparison with 
the corresponding doctrines of Greek philosophy. 
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To the doctrine of seeing and of sense-perception in gene- 
ral, remain to be added a few things : For bringing about 
perception, not only the operation of the sense-organs is neces- 
sary but certain conditions from the side of the object also must 
be fulfilled so that it can be perceived. In many cases, the 
qualities of the elements and things made out of them are per- 
ceptible without much difficulty, in other cases they require aids 
from outside.** The brightness of light i.e. its form (ripam) is seen 
off-hand. The form of other things is, however, only seen when 
it is illuminated or according to the Indian way of expression 
it is brought into manifestation ( uyaktik). We have already 
touched this idea when we talked about the composition of the 
sense organs and have mentioned that a quality, only in that 
element for which it is characteristic, possesses the ability to 
allow the same quality to appear in other things. 

In cases where a quality is perceptible by itself, its percep- 
tion is bound up with the presupposition that it is not over- 
shadowed (abhibhavak).©° The light of the lamp is seen, only 
when it is not outshone by the sunlight. A sound is only heard 
when it is not drowned by a louder sound. But the following 
definition or regulation is above all important : 

The theory of the elements and of their qualities and the 
views about the composition of the surrounding world out of 
these elements brought with itselfor implied that behind the com- 
position of several things, the existence of definite qualities must 
be presupposed. But as a matter of fact, the reality did not too 
often agree wtth these claims or demands. In water whose distri- 
bution in the atmosphere was supposed to cause the cold of 
winter, the cold was quite distinctly experienced but not scen. 
The same holds good of the fire which brings about the heat of 
summer. In order to circumvent these and similar difficulties a 
new idea was introduced : the idea of clear-cutness or marked- 
ness (udbhavah)*. A quality, when it is supposed to be perceived, 
must not only exist but also be marked ina clearcut manner 
(udbhitah). Wehave already met with this idea in the description 
of the eye-rays, where it was employed to prove the invisibility of 
the eye-rays. ‘There we have already cited a few examples. 
The Vaisesika could not give a more exact clarification of this 
idea. They defined it as a special constituent (dharmah) of the 
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quality of the Element. Still in future, markedness (to bec 
‘udbhitta’ ) wee Hees as one of the most important cone a 
the coming into existence of Perception. 

A further condition for the perception by the eye is the size 
of the perceived object. An object, if it is too small, cannot b 
perceived. This condition gained special impor eneiaie 
since the Atom ‘Theory was developed ; an important place a 
conceded to it in the system and it was later emphasised. But 
entirely new ideas began gradually to penetrate. Until now, the 
qualities of the Elements were reckoned as objects of percendens 
But the size belongs not to the qualities but to the things. Do 
we perceive, therefore, not only the qualities but the things 
themselves? It was a far-reaching question which here newly 
emerged. Were things and qualities perceived necessarily together? 
Or is it possible to perceive the qualities without the objects and 
the objects without the qualities ? Why, under which conditions, 
in general, i the perception of things possible ? 

Thus were raised important questions whose answers presen- 
ted many difficulties to the system and they were bound to 
involve it in lively discussion with the opposing Schools. But we 
must here break off and postpone the consideration of this dis- 
cussion to a later occasion. For here we have reached a point 
which lands us into the second great section of the history of 
the Vaigesika, the section which is characterized by the formu- 
lation of the Doctrine of Categories. 

It still remains to describe how the Vaisesika thought 
about Perception through the ear. Here operated the special 
place of the Ether and its quality the sound (Sabdah) The Bud- 
dhist doctrinal systemtaught that in this case also the perception 
took place without, contact. On the other hand, the Vaisesika 
had to assume, according to their basic views, a contact of the 
organ with the perceived object. But the conditions at bottom 
were here completely different from those in ‘seeing’. As we have 
already described, the ear-organ is, according to the doctrine 
of the Vaitesika; a part of the all-penetrating Ether. Therefore, 
every movement of the organis eliminated or out of consideratio.1. 
On the other hand, the activity of the organ is also restricted to 
the body. This must be assumed because otherwise in the 
illimitability of the Ether, it would not be possible to explain 
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the spatial limits of the ear-perceptions. From the side of the 
ear, therefore, the contact cannot be established. Nothing else, 
therefore, remains than to assume that thesound reaches the ear, 
Asa matter of fact, they decided in favour of this assumption, 
But though it sounded so simple, it, in reality, was confronted 
with many doubts. This will be especially evident, when we 
consider the propagation of sound during speech—an interesting 
case for the doctrine of knowledge. 

About speech, there prevailed ancient ideas as we still find 
them preserved in the Jaina. According to them, thespeech con- 
sists of the small parts of the elements which are uttered during 


speech and spread themselves from the body in the form of athun- . 


dering sound and are able to reach the limits of the world. The 
Vaisesika could not naturally reconcile themselves with the doc- 
trine of Ether and its quality—the sound and they rejected it. 
For them another prototype held valid—the doctrine of speech 
as it was worked out amongst the circles of Grammarians.®* 

In these circles, it was early known that during speech, 
the uttered breath-air is moulded by the instruments of speech 
and becomes a word and reaches, in this form, the hearer’s ear. 
The Vaisesika made an allowance for it or accommodated them- 
selves toit so far that they took over atleast the role of breath-air 
during the speech-process. It was therefore said® that the breath- 
air during speech moves upwards and touches the articulation- 
points of speech-instruments. But now it was asserted that 
through this contact the sound is produced in ether—the sound 
which moves towards the ear of the hearer. The oddness of this 
doctrine and its vulnerability to criticism are obvious. But it 
willbe evident especially if we compare this doctrine with that 
of the Mimamsa which is very closely connected with the views 
of the Grammarians. - . ‘ 

For the Mimamsa, there was a completely different starting 
pointfor the formulation of their theory of sound and its percep- 
tion, from that of the Vaisesika. That was, -no doubt, due to 
their doctrine of the permanence of sound. According to them, 
the sound is not an evanescent and spatially limited quality of 
the Ether but it is permanent and all-penetrating. One may 
consider it as a quality of ether or as a self-standing entity. Its 
perception ensues through the fact that this permanent and, in 
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general, inaudible sound is temporarily brought into manifestation 
and is made audible through that. Corresponding to these 
presuppositions, the question of the perception of sound is 
represented by the Mimamsé in the following way: It is not 
necessary to clarify how sound produced in one definite place 
comes in contact with the ear, because the sound exists everywhere. 
The question, on the other hand, was how the one all-pervading 
sound, whenitis brought into manifestation in a particular place 
through any cause or occasion, appears not everywhere but only 
resounding in this one place and which processes affect our ears, 
so that we believe that we hear it in this particular place. 

In order to answer this question, a theory leaning upon 
the theory of the grammarians was thus formulated.® During 
speech, breath-air mounts from the abdomen upwards. It hits 
the speech-organs and is formed through their openings and 
shuttings (samskriah). The air thus formed is called sound 
(dhvanih or nadak) and moves from the mouth of the speaker 
through the surrounding unmoved air, until it reaches the ear 
of the hearer. It is not itself heard but affects the ear and lendsit 
the ability to perceive temporarily the permanent sound ( fabdah) 
which it, otherwise, would not be able to hear. That we thus 
believe that we are hearing in a particular place the sound in 
spite of its omnipresence, depends on the fact that we.ascribe to 
the (fabdak) permanent sound the spatial limitations of sound 
and remove it to a place where the sound (dhvanih) thrusts itself 
into our ears. 

The assumption that the qualities of the temporary sound 
(dhvanih) are ascribed to the permanent sound offered the possi- 
bility to circumvent the different difficulties which the’ perma- 
nence of sound presented. By the idea of the one permanent sound 
(Sabdah) the differences in the sounds of the different spea- 
kers—the differences in the (high) pitch ofsound and its volume 
could not be explained. These were now seen to be the qualities of 
the temporary sound (dhvanik), they being merely carried over 
to the permanent sound (Sabdak) .* But the greatest advantage 
of this whole Mimamsa Theory was as follows : it allowed the 
origin and propagation of sound (dhvanif:) in the air and not 
in Ether and was, therefore, able to explain a series of pheno- 
mena which had confronted the Vaisesika as insurmountable 
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difficulties. If-the permanent sound (Sabdah) is a quality of 
Ether, which propagates itself in it, then the weakening of the 
permanent sound (Sabdaht) by a walland other hindrances is hard 
toexplain. Because, according to the doctrine of the Vaisesika, 
the ether is all-pervading and is not hindered and held up in any 
way by corporeal ( mirtah) hindrances. The same holds good for 
the weakening of the sound which comes distantly from its place 
of origin. Under these presuppositions it is~also as little explained 
as to how a favourable wind facilitates the hearing of a sound, 
while the unfavourable one makes it difficult. All this becomes 
intelligible easily in the Mimaméa doctrine of sound (dhvanihi) . 
Because the breath-air which is the carrier of sound (dhvanih) is 
corporeal and can be held up by hindrances. The impulse, which 
it gains during speech, becomes gradually weaker, as it moves 
through the unmoved air. That it can be furthered or retarded 
by the wind is directly evident. 

The advantages of the Mimamsa Theory are obvious and 
they enable us to know with full clarity the weakness of the 
Vaisesika doctrine. But that the Vaisesika as nature-philosophy 
held fast, in spite of all difficulties, to the doctrine of the Ether as 
a bearer of sound to which man had arrived out of pure theoreti- 
cal considerations, and that it stuck to the forced explanations® 
rather than depart from its theory, is characteristic of the system 
and of Indian philosophy in general. 

With the description of the sense-organs and their work we 
have concluded the theory regarding the body and now come 
to what together with the body makes up man, animates his 
body and directs it i.e. the Soul. 

The Soul :—As we have repeatedly said, the Vaisesika, 
regarding the doctrine of the soul, is based on the old popular 
views which regarded numerous individual squls as carriers of 
life. The starting-point, in all probability, was the belief in a 
soul in the form of a small, shadowy nature in the human body, 
the soul which is of the size ofa thumb (angus thamatrah purusah) nee 
It has its seat in the heart. From there it directs the body, as 
the charioteer a chariot.” The life depends on it. When it 
departs from body, the man dies. 

These old views were sooa remodelled in the frame of the 
philosophical dostrinzs and were adapted to the governing views 
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and ideas. In place of the shadowy nature of the soul, it was 
taught that itis subtle (siksma) and cannot, therefore, be percei- 
ved by the sense-organs. But above all, the view regarding the 
size of the soul changed, as soon as man tried to gain clearer 
views about its collaboration with the body. It was observed 
that the perceptions and sensations are possible in all parts of 
the body and that the driving force of the soul works itself in all 
limbs. It was, tnerefore, assumed that the soul is as big as or of 
the size of the body. The Jainas have continued to stick to this 
view and we may suppose it to be the view, in all probability, 
of the oldest Vaisesika. The oldest Vaisesika knew a soul of fine 
matter, of the size of the body, which is the bearer of life. 
Simultaneously, it is the bearer of the transmigration of the soul 
and it represents, in contrast to the perishable body, the per- 
manent in man. 

The further occupation with the problem of the soul led 
to a further formulation of this oldest soul-doctrine in two direc- 
tions. On the one side, une was compelled to prove the existence 
of the soul against the opponents’ attacks. On the other side, one 
investigated thoroughly into the constitution and the working of 
the soul. 

The existence of the Soul : We have already said in the 
beginning that in the Vaisesika, the soul does not occupy a 
prominent place ; it is only one of the factors besides the rest 
out of which the world is built. Buc when it came to the formu- 
lation of the Deliverance-Doctrine, one naturally joined in the 
soul-idea and it became the object of attack by the materialistic 
schools which denied the reward and retribution of good and 
bad deeds in the life beyond. Further, in the course of peculiar 
development in Buddhism itself, schools were formed which denied 
the existence of the soul and it led to a lively discussion with 
reference to their \heory. In this way the question regarding the 
existence of the soul had become one of the most disputed ones. 
Thus the Vaizesika were induced to take up a position with 
regard to this problem. 

The basis which was brought in for the existence of the 
soul was connected with the old idea that the body resembled a 
chariot, which the soul directs as a charioteer. The body is, 
therefore, like a tool, from the activity of which one concludes 
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about somebody who handles it. Now this idea is executed 
farther in particular details. The in-and-out-breathing of the 
body is like the activity of the bellows which presupposes some- 
body who activates it. The opening and shutting of eyes resembles 
the movements of a wooden machine which somebody sets in 
motion. The healing of injuries, ruptures and wounds reminds 
one of the repairing done in the case of damages of a house which 
a master of the house gets repaired. Especially one invoked the 
activity of the sense-organs in this sense. They are, it was said, 
tools like other tools which somebody uses. Particularly, they 
are the instruments of knowledge. There must, therefore, be a 
knower who knows through them. He can be none else than the 
Sou]. Other considerations were joined to it Itcan happen that 
one sees and feels simultaneously the same object. While so 
doing, one is conscious that it is the same object. Therefore 
there must be something which joins the knowledge of both the 
sense-organs with each other. And it is the Soul which stands 
above all sense-organs. A similar case is found, when an activity 
of the sense-organ affects another e.g. seeing affects the organ of 
taste and causes secretion of saliva. It proves the existence of a 
central factor which connects the activities of the sense-organs 
with one another. And this central factor is the Soul. Thus conti- 
nually new proofs for the existence of the Soul are enlisted and 
that continued during the whole history of the Vaisesika. As the 
Category-Theory was created and the whole system was re- 
modelled after it, new proofs based on the category-theory 
were put forth and the progress of logic reflects itself in the 
different formulations of the proof. And we shall, therefore, in the 
course of our treatise find still many more occasions, to return 
to this topic later on. 

Though the question of the existence of the Soul was 
debated in a lively manner, essentially more important and 
interesting still was what one wanted to know and to say about 
the constitution of the Soul and its working. 

The Constitution of the Soul :—As uptonow we have already 
said, according to the view of the nature-philosophical schools, 
the Soul is spatially restricted and numerous individual souls 
were assumed. It showed or implied a basic difference as against 
the all-pervading world-soul which was taught in the schools 
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which had their origin in the teachings of the Upanisads. But 
ultimately this difference between the world-soul and individual 
soul is only external. Far more important is the difference in 
their nature. In our presentation of the doctrine of the world- 
soul in the first volume of our work, we have described how one 
early came to the idea, according to which the world-soul was 
considered as something standing high above everything which 
is earthly and remaining incomprehensible to our knowledge, 
because all earthly definitions do not prove true in its case.”! 

Entirely different are the individual souls in Nature- 
philosophical Schools. The individual souls belong to this world, 
because they are the bearers of all total psychical occurrences. 
The doctrine of Yajiiavalkya in the Upanisads has, no doubt, 
characterized the world-soul as the knowing one. But the consis- 
tent carrying out of the old ideas in the Samkhya had led to 
the conclusion that the soul is nothing else than an undefined, 
unrestricted spirit. So it was believed that the proper psychical 
occurrences occurred to a psychical organism which belonged 
to the world of matter. This psychical organism is the bearer of 
soul-transmigration and entanglement in this existence and free- 
dom from it are conditioned by it. On the other hand, the 
nature-philosophical schools taught that the soul itselfis the bearer 
of all psychical processes and that, therefore, it itself wanders 
in the cycle of births. There is no psychical organism, according 
to the nature-philosophical schools. 

The constitution of the individual souls determines also 
the position which they occupy in the doctrines of nature-philo- 
sophical schools. It shows a pronounced earthly character. The 
sublimity of the world-soul is lacking in it. It is, therefore, as 
we have already said, only one of the factors, like the elements, 
out of which the phenomenal world is built. But on account of 
this, all the greater importanceis attached to it. It is a decisive 
factor in men. Among the already cited proofs for the existence 
of the soul, this factor comes to be expressed most distinctly. The 
body and the sense-organs are mere dead instruments. It is the 
soul, onthe other hand, who rules over and directs them. Again, 
it is the soul as the bearer of all psychical processes and the quali- 
ties, which constitutes the human personality and determines 
it in all features in a decisive way. The self-evident importance 
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which the psychical organism claimed to win in . the Samkhya 
and has, in fact, won in Buddhism is something which would 
never occur in the frame of the nature-philosophical schools, 
Here everything clings to the soul itself and is exclusively 
conditioned by it. , 

These are the essential. features which characterize the 
general picture ofthe soul in the Vaisesika and in the remaining 
naturé-philosophical schools. Concerning the constituion of the 
soul, there were made two distinctions. The soul, on the one 
hand, is the bearer of the entire psychical occurrences. It is 
therefore, the knower (jndaia). Simultaneously, it is also the 
director of the body and is that organ which causes the whole 
activity of man. It is, therefore, the doer (kart@) also. 

The further formulation of the soul-doctrine followed first 
of all in this way : one occupied oneself thoroughly with the 
soul in its quality as the knower, as he attempted to compre- 
hend the psychical occurrences more exactly: Thus ensued a stage 
in the course of development which we already know.” One tried 
to comprehend, before all other things, all psychical processes in 
a comprehensive enumeration. Then an attempt was made to 
arrange and simplify the plethora of phenomena; the related 
things were joined and those which did not belong together 
were separated until one finally was able to give a clear and 
coordinated picture of all psychical occurrences. 

Of the several stages of this development, so little is pre- 
served that we cannot follow them in details. But it does not 
matter, because the development, as it is.already said, is typical. 
We have got acquainted with it in the Samkhya and shall also 
find it in a detailed form in Buddhism. We, therefore, lose no- 
thing if we pass lightly, in short, over the development in the 
Vaisesika. Because what is most important is that the conclud- 
ing result lies clearly before us. The concluding result shows 
that the Vaisesika has understood it better than any other Indian 
system to bring clarity and order in the plethora of psychical 
occurrences. The total psychical phenomena were summarized 
in fairly big groups which organized the psychical phenomena 
ina suitable way. These groups are as follows : Knowledge 


(buddhih) , Pleasure (sukham) , Pain (dukkham) , and. Desire (iccha) 
and Aversion (dvesaf) . g 
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Regarding this arrangement of groups it should be marked 
that it does not embrace merely the knowledge-processes, so that 
the old description of the soul as the knower turned out to be too 
narrow. And as all the groups, in contrast to the creative activity 
of the soul, summarized those processes which dealt with the 
making up of external impressions, another general designation 
for thesoul was chosen in its place, viz. the enjoyer or the consumer 
(bhokta) .In particular, of thenamed groups, the knowledge-faculty 
(buddhit:) which participates in gaining right or false knowledge 
embraces all knowledge-processes. The group of pleasure and 
pain embraces all feelings and experiences. Desire and aversion 
embrace all wills and desires. Thus the total psychical processes 
are broadly ordered in a well-arranged manner. No doubt, the 
composition of the group gives an impression of its being motley 
or variegated. Thus, there appear, for example, in the group of 
desire, besides craving, also compassion, passionlessness, intrigue 
and dissimulation. But the appropriateness of arrangement in 
itself cannot be denied. 

This arrangement and distribution of psychical occurrences 
in the Vaisesika implies a valuable advance in the sphere of 
Psychology and represents, especially in comparison with other 
systems, a performance which must be recognised. It is parti- 
cularly gratifying that the Vaisesika did not, as is unfortunately 
the case in India, restrict itself to external or mechanical distri- 
bution in columns and classifications but attempted to compre- 
hend more precisely the course of psychical processes which led 
to new kinds of knowledge and remarkable theories. 

Among such is counted the assumption of a psychical 
organ, manak. In order to avoid misunderstanding, it must be 
emphasised that the psychical organ of the Vaisesika has nothing 
to do wiih the psychical organs with which we have been 
acquainted in the Samkhya, though the same word is employed ~ 
for naming what in the Samkhya designates a thinking organ 
(mana). In the psychological organ of the Waisesika, know- 
ledge-processes play no part. These belong, as already said, 
exclusively to the sphere of the soul. The psychical organ, on 
the other hand, in the Vaisesika, is, like the sense-otrgans with 
which it is placed on the same level or stage, a mere tool i.e., a 
mediating organ. This role explains how one came to the. assu- 
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mption of such an organ. As soon as a doctrine was formulated 
to the effect that the soul is of the size of the body, the question 
arose as to why all perceptions did not take place at the same 
time, although the soul stood in connection with all sense-organs 
in the same way. To answer this question, one seized upon the 
assumption of a mediating organ which restricts the activity of 
the soul to a particular sphere. It was said that the soul did nct 
enter into connection with the sense-organs directly; it rather 
required its own organ. As this organ is small and tiny, the 
activity of the soul can only extend always to a small sphere. 
This organ, it was further said, lacked the quality of touchabi- 
lity. _It can, therefore, move unhindered everywhere.’? The 
great rapidity of its movement explains the quick alternation of 
the knowledge-processes. As a name for this organ which stands 
between the soul and the sense-organs, the name of the thinking 
organ (manakt) was chosen, which in other schools, especially 
in the Samkhya, has its place as a central organ directly over the 
sense-organs. 

On this occasion, we shall also mention a second doctrine 
which presumably belongs to a later period but which best finds 
its place here. During the precise consideration of psychical 
processes the question of recollection or remembrance naturally 
arose. How is it possible, it was asked, that things which are 
not present but belong to the past, are known? To answer 
this question, the following way, which was also followed by 
most other systems, was chosen.’ It was said that every percep- 
tion is able to call forth an impression (samskadrak or bhavana)” 
which may be able later to bring forth a similar knowledge. 
This impression, according to the VaiSesika doctrine, clings 
naturally to the soul itself and not toa psychical organ. This 
assumption led on to further conclusions. Such an im- 
pression, it was taught, is specially impressive or effective when 
it is called forth by an unusually lively perception or by a 
perception which one looks forward to with great interest; 
further by practice or study, as is the case in learning a craft or 
scientific knowledge, similar inpressions strengthen themselves. 
But an impression can lose its force, may-be through opposite 
perceptions, through excitement, sorrow, drunkenness or similar 
other things. That such an impression finally releases the recoll- 
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ection at a particular time, can depend on several causes—, that 
aman himself tries to remember and muses with exertion, but, 
above all, on different sorts of associations. 

With the help of all these different assumptions an attempt 
was made to sketch the clearest possible picture of all 
psychical occurrences. Thereby the assumption of a psychical 
organ turned out to be especially of great importance and fixed, in 
a far-reaching manner, the features of this picture. Originally the 
psychical organ was a mediating organ which brought about 
the connection between the soul and the sense-organs. Now its 
activity was extended to all psychical processes and the tempo- 
rary appearance of particular psychical phenomena with their 
operation was proved. When now this, now that recollection is 
awakened, now this, now that desire becomes awake and enters 
into consciousness, the psychical organ is its cause. But, as the 
function of the psychical organ consists in directing and restrict- 
ing the activity of the soul to a particular point, it follows 
from it that every time only one psychical process, especially 
only one knowledge is possible; it may be ofa compound or 
composite nature. When, occasionally, we have an impression 
that several perceptions are simultaneous, it depends on an 
illusion and on the rapidity with which they follow one another. 
As two knowledge-processes cannot stand beside each other, 
every new knowledge crowds out the preceding, in order to 
make a place again for the following. Thus all psychical occur- 
rences are reduced to a quick succession of individual know- 
ledge-processes and one in conjunction with the Buddhist Schools 
went so far as to assert that every knowledge-process has the 
duration of a moment. When we believe that we are holding 
on to a perception or idea longer, it is a succession of homoge- 
neous moments of knowledge flowing, as it were, in a stream 
(dharavahinyo buddhayak) which appear to us as a unity errone- 
ously, on account of their similarity. 

The doctrine of the psychical organ not only madeit possi- 
ble to prove how man is able to direct his attention always only 
onasingle psychical process but it also offered a possibility for 
the explanation of the rapid change of the psychical occurrences, 
But beyond that it also proved fruitful and drew into its orbit 
the explanation of different phenomena. In the period of the 
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Upanisads, sleep and dream were explained” by the fact that 
the soul which has, during working state, entered into the sense- 
organs with its subtle parts, withdraws itself out of them and 
consequently man goes to sleep. When the soul sees the different 
sights in the cavity of the heart or in a self-created (dream—) 
world, then this appears as a dream. The soul-doctrine of the 
Vaisesika with its presuppositions did not hold to these ideas; 
it gave a new explanation. It was said, that the sleep ensues, 
when the psychical organ withdraws from the sense-organs and 
jts connection with the soul is interrupted. When, however, the 
impression of an earlier perception is awakened in the soul and 
consequently lively memory-pictures appear, then a man 
dreams. 

From all this we see that the natural-philosophical schools 
and especially the Vaisesika have created a highly developed 
psychology; they have, above all, designed or sketched a picture 
of the psychical occurrences, which appears to agree with obser- 
ved facts and explains them in an illuminating way. We have, 
however, so far considered only one ‘side of the psychical occur- 
rences, viz. the soul as the knowerand the enjoyer. But according 
to the doctrine of the nature-philosophical schools the soul is 
also a doer and is as much the cause of total human actions and 
behaviour. This part of psychical occurrences was also included 
in the sphere of consideration. 

A distinction, first of all, was made between the conscious 
and unconscious actions of men. The first is dependent on the 
will and rests upon the desires (icchd) and aversion (dvesah). 
Under the second category, were understood mere life-expressi- 
ons or life-forces which were also traced to the activity of the 
soul. Among these expressions of life were counted, avove ail, 
the breath during sleep, as also the first connecticn of the 
psychical organ with the sense-organatier waking, which ensues 
involuntarily and causes the first perception. Consequently it is 
also to be marked that during the activity of the soul, an impor- 
tant role is, as it is directed, played by the psychical organ. It 
was taught that every act of the soul is released through its 
connection with the psychical organ. Thus is explained the 
spatial and temporal limitation of the momentary activity. The 
psychical organ, thus, gained an immensely vast field of activity. 
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Finally in this way, not only all psychical processes but. all the 
life-forces of men are conditioned, somehow, in general by its 
operation. Finally one went so far as to teach that life itself 
depends on the connection of the soul with the psychical organ,”? 
This is how the doctrine of the soul is presented which develop- 
ed itself in the soil of the old nature-philosophy of the Vaisesika. 
But we must at the same time mention that it did not conclude 
with this. On the other hand, later on, the Vaigesika made 
important changes in the soul-doctrine. One of the changes was 
that infinite bigness was ascribed to the soul instead of spatial 
limitation and restriction. These changes belong, however, to the 
later stages of development of the system, in which the total world- 
picture of the Vaisesika gained new characteristic features. We 
must describe them, therefore, connectedly. Before we go oyer 
to that, we shall enter into another subject, in all conciseness, 
which deserves at least a short presentation, viz, the old nature- 
philosophy of the Nyaya. 

In our attempt to understand the stages of development 
of the Vaisesika, we were dependent on inferring what had been 
lost and such an attempt can always lay claim to a greater or 
less probability for itself. It is, therefore, all the more valuable 
that for us, in one case, a nature-philosophical doctrine is fairly 
preserved from out of the circle of the old Vaigesika. That is 
also the case with the Nyaya. As we have already said, the 
Nydya system arose through the mixture of a dialectical doctri- 
ne with an old nature-philosophy which approximately stands 
on the same stage as the oldest Vaisesika. This nature-philoso- 
phy is further joined with a Deliverance-doctrine and is round- 
ed into a closed unity. In this way, it represents a good example 
of an independent doctrine, as we need presuppose such ones in 
greater number, before the great systems gained their supremacy 
and we are still intensely reminded of the doctrines which 
are preserved for us in the old Epic. As an example, we wish to 
set forth one such doctrine in short.”® 

The Deliverance-doctrine of the old nature-philosophy of 
the Nyadya depends on a simple basic thought which is confided 
to us by the teachings of the Epic. The cause of entanglement 
of creatures in the cycle of being is false knowledge (mithya- 
jianam). That consists in the fact that one cherishes false views 
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about the most important things. e.g., one believes that there is 
no soul or regards something, which is not the soul, as soul, 
One regards what is sorrowful, perishable and detestable as 
joyful, permanent and worth striving for. One does no more 
believe in the force of good and bad works or such like things, 
Through this false knowledge, arise desire and aversion and all 
the vices connected with them. Under their influence, the creat- 
ures act and do good and evil in thought, word and deed. The 
base or good action leads as its consequence to birth in a bad 
or joyful existence. There is, thus, produced an entanglement 
in the sorrow of existence which endures from birth in endless 
succession until finally the right knowledge puts anend to the 
whole chain of causes. Then ‘“‘the Deliverance follows, as of 
sorrow, birth, action, vices and false knowledge, through the 
repeal of the following one, the previous one disappears.’’® 

Corresponding to this Deliverance-Doctrine, the subjects 
for the knowledge of which one is supposed to endeavour, are 
enumerated in the following manner: “soul, body, sense-organs, 
objects, knowledge, psychical organ, activity or effort, vices, 
continuance after death, retribution, sorrow and deliverance 
are the subjects of knowledge.”’®! Of these, the soul, the body, 
sense-organs, objects, knowledge and psychical organ are the 
foundation of existence in the cycle of births. Activity or effort, 
vices, life after death, retribution, sorrow and deliverance are 

‘the most important ideas of the Deliverance-Doctrine. 

In particular, the following explanations are given: 
‘Desire, aversion, toiling, joy, sorrow and knowledge are cha- 
racteristic of the soul.’”’® ‘““The body (Sariram) is the bearer of 
the activity of a being, of the sense-organs, and of joy and 
sorrow as the result of its action.””® ““The sense-organs (indriydni ) 
are smell, taste, eyes, skin and ear. They are made out of the 
Elements.”? “These are Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether.” 
“The qualities of the Earth etc. viz. smell, taste, forms, touches 
and sounds are the sense-objects (arthah)”?; “‘Buddhi is the same 
as Perception and Knowledge.” “The sign of the psychical 
organ (manah) consists in the fact that knowledge cannot origin- 
ate at the same time.”®& 

All this stands in consonance with what we have heard 
about the oldest Vaisesika and is understandable without more 
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ado. Still simpler are the explanations of the ideas of the doctrine 
of deliverance. Thus it is said, ‘‘application or effort (prayatnak) 
is the operation through speech, knowledge and body.” “The 
vices are characterized by the fact that they cause application” 
(prayatnah) : “Under continuance of life after death is to be under- 
stood rebirth in the cycle of being.” “Retribution is brought 
about as the result of application or effort and vices.” “The 
deliverance (finally) consists in full freedom from sorrow.’?8 

After these short explanations, there follow detailed discus- 
sions which serve as the clarification clearing up different points 
and the refutation of opponents’ doctrines. The sequence corres- 
ponds to the enumeration of the topics of the doctrine given in 
the beginning. At the head stands the problem of the soul and, 
doubtless, there is here an attempt to prove the existence of the 
soul. The proofs brought forward are similar to those made use of 
by the Vaisesika. The central place of thesoul plays a special role, 
the soul being the factor which unites the knowledges of the diffe- 
rent sense-organs with one another.® The grounds which support 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul are new.®’ The 
mental impulses of a new-born child, which we deduce from its 
movements and gestures, depend, it is said, on the memory of 
joy and sorrow which the soul has experienced in earlier births. 
Also instinctive actions, like the striving of child towards the 
mother’s breasts, are explained in the same way. So also, the 
inborn talent or aptitude, above all, the inborn passions are 
considered as the inheritance of earlier births. From all these 
arguments, one concluded the existence of a permanent soul 
transmigrating in the cycle of births. 

About the body, little was said. One satisfied himself with 
only saying that the body was composed of the Element earth 
and not of all Elements.®® More detailed is the treatment of the 
sense-organs. Above all, the perception through the eye with the 
help of the eye-rays is thoroughly described. The presentation 
corresponds to the doctrine that we have already described, so 
that we need not enter into it again. 

Then follows the proof of the number of sense-organs.® 
It turns out in the following manner: As the sense-organs 
are found in different places of the body, their multiplicity 
could be assumed. On the other hand, an extended unity or 
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wholeness could be extended to all the places of the body; gs 
the multiplicity of the organs appears doubtful. Asa matter of 
fact, we find in the older texts a doctrine repeatedly mentioned 
that there is only one sense-organ, viz. the skin which stretches 
over the whole body and of which the remaining sense-organs 
are merely parts. On the other hand, the following should also 
be taken into consideration. If there would have been only one 
sense-organ, all sense-objects—: forms, sounds, etc.—, would have 
been necessarily-perceived at thesame time. Besides, if the view 
be valid that there is only one sense-organ, then one must assume 
that only one and the same organ perceives a part of the sense- 
objects through direct touch, others from a distance. But one is 
involved in a contradiction. In the last resort, it was demanded 
that five sense-objects should have five sense-organs. One cannot 
invoke the innumerableness of sense-objects, as the same are of 
five kinds, Again finally the sense-organs must be different from 
one another from the point of their seat, shape, manner of 
working and the kind of mediate knowledge. Besides, every sense- 
organ must consist of one element because it knows the special 
quality of this element. 
Next follows the description of the sense-objects i.e. the 
qualities of the Elements.” Here is the question which stands in 
. the forefront, namely the question regarding the distribution of 
the qualities among the elements. With regard to it, the same 
views hold good as in the full-fledged Vaisesika and they are 
formulated in the following way: “Of the qualities smell, taste, 
form, touch and sound, the first four upto touch are ascribed to 
earth.” “To water, fireand wind are allotted the same qualities, 
omitting, however, respectively the preceding; to the Ether is 
allotted the last namely, the sound.”’®! An opponent, however, 
raises an objection: “If it be true that some clements possess 
‘several qualities, it cannot be understood why the sense-organs 
which are formed out of the elements, perceive only one of the 
qualities and not all.” It would be, therefore, better to assume 
that every element possesses only one quality. If we believe to 
have observed many more qualities in many elements, it depends 
on the mixture; during the world-creation, as the holy writings 
of the Puranas describe, every earlier created element enters 
with its quality in the following Element. This assumption is 
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contradicted by the fact which jis hinted, namely, that the per- 
ception of several qualities in the elements is not explained in 
this way. Thus, to take only one example, the taste of the earth 
is six-fold; that of water, on the other hand, is exclusively sweet. 
The quality of the earth can, therefore, not be explained by the 
mixing of water. In the case of the elements, therefore, which 
possess more qualities, qualities belong to them naturally. If 
in spite of it, the sense-organs formed out of the elements are 
at any given time only able to perceive one quality—the special 
quality of the element concerned, some other explanation must 
be sought for it. It consists in the fact that the special quality of 
the element concerned is present in the sense-organ in a parti- 
cularly clear-cut, marked form and it is therefore able to know 
this same quality alone in the object. The question joined along 
with it arises as to why the concerned quality in the sense-organ 
itself is not perceived. The answer is that this quality in the 
sense-organ is shared together in the perception of the object 
and cannot itself be perceived. The ear, however, forms an 
exception, but as we know, it represents a special case.®? 
Especially comprehensive is the following description of 
knowledge ( buddhik).°5 At the beginning, there is the justification 
of the doctrine of the evanescence of knowledge as against the 
Samkhya which recognized knowledge (buddhih) as a psychical or- 
gan and regarded it as enduring for some time. As this discussion, 
however, does not play a great role, we can skip over that. The 
next is the proof that knowledge is a quality of the soul.®® The 
proof is put forth in such a way that one exhausts all possibilities 
so that only the proper assumption remains as the only way. 
The knowledge can neither be a quality of the sense-objects nor 
of the sense-organs because it also continues to remain, though 
others are destroyed. It cannot also be a quality of the psychi- 
cal organ. lf it be, then it would cease to be a mediating organ 
between the sense-organs and knowledge and therefore all per- 
ceptions would be simultaneous. In contrast to that, in the 
assumption that knowledge (buddhih) is the quality of the soul, 
this difficulty falls away, because the psychical organ mediating 
between the sense-organs and the soul allows only one percep- 
tion. Further objections against this assumption are refuted 
and finally it is concluded : ‘“‘Because only this possibility 
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remains and cited reasons stand the test of rightness, the 
knowledge (buddhih) is, therefore, the quality of the soul.??% 

Now itis briefly justified why the knowledge (buddhif) 
has only the duration of a moment.*” It must be momentary 
because the things, which it may comprehend, stay only for a 
moment. Despite the fact that a man is able to distinguish only 
indistinctly the forms through the fleeting illuminations of 
lightning, the knowledge, in spite of its being momentary, is 
not indistinct because the homogeneous moments of knowledge 
can connect themselves with one another and render a 
distinct knowledge possible, just as the continually renewing 
flame of a lamp shows the illuminated objects distinctly. 

Lastly, the special composition of knowledge as the quality 
of the soul in contrast to the quality of the body is described. 
There are three points on which both differ from one another. 
The qualities of the body are like the qualities of the Elements 
in general, somewhat of an enduring nature and stick to the 
body as long as it stays, while knowledge originates only tem- 
porarily and again vanishes. Further, the knowledge (buddhih) 
penetrates through the whole body because feelings or sensa- 
tions emerge forth in the whole body and in all its parts. Were 
it to be a quality of the body and of all its parts, there would 
have been produced a plurality of knowledges and conscious- 
nesses. Besides, the knowledge distinguishes itself from the 
qualities of the body through the fact that the qualities of the 
body, so far as they are perceptible, are perceived only through 
the external senses, while knowledge is brought into conscious- 
ness with the help of the psychical organ. 

In conclusion, there is a short description of the psychical 
organ. It is proved why there is only one psychical organ in 
the bodies of men. The psychical organ had been assumed, as 
we have heard,’ in order to explain how at any given time only 
one knowledge can emerge. Along with it, however, it is presup- 
posed that it has the unity and smallness. It was therefore, 
explained : The psychical organ is one, because knowledges are 
not simultaneous. It is tiny and small for the same reason 
already given. This also found opposition from the opponents 
who asserted that as many activities of a man are possible at 
one and the same time and as the psychical organ mediates in 
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the working of the soul, there must follow a plurality of psychi- 
cal organs. But this objection is refuted by the argument that 
the apparent simultaneity of these activities is only an illusion, 
which depends on the rapid succession of the same, just as a 
rapidly swung or revolved torch appears asa circle of fire. 

With this, the description of the subjects of old nature- 
philosophy are concluded and there follows the discussion of 
the doctrine of Deliverance. This is, however, essentially con- 
cise and contains little that is remarkable! so that it can 
remain unconsidered. What has been aiready said is, however, 
quite enough in order to give sufficient idea of the old nature- 
philosophy and of the old doctrines of the same stream of deve- 
lopment. We shall, therefore, allow the matter to rest there and 
proceed to describe the further development of the Vaigesika 
itself. 

The old nature-philosophy of the Vaisesika which we have 
already described forms a compact unity and could be easily 
rounded, as the last section of nature-philosophy of the Nyaya 
has shown, into a self-sufficient system through the connection 
with a Deliverance-doctrine. The Vaisesika, however, did not 
remain stagnated. It included, in course of time, new important 
subjects in its orbit of consideration. Why, it worked out new 
valuable points of view which made larger parts of its teaching 
appear in quite a new light. We shall now occupy ourselves 
with these innovations. 

One of the most important doctrines which thus found 
entrance into the system is the Atomic Doctrine. What led to 
its formulation, escapes our knowledge. Because it falls in a 
period for which the sources are denied to us. As firm starting- 
points fail, it is idle to make presumptions. In a later period we 
find the thought-process as follows.1° “When a man divides 
something, the division goes on until it reaches the atom. It 
is spoken of as an atom (aramanuk i.e. extremely small), 
because the succession of continually smaller and smaller things 
during the division has an end, as, at last, there is nothing 
smaller. If we divide, for example, a lump of earth into its 
parts, the part following in our division becomes continually 
smaller. When the succession of continually smaller and smaller 
parts has an end, as there is nothing smaller, we name it the 
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atom. If the division of parts would continue endlessly, it would 
follow that the motes or dust-particles in the sun would be un- 
measurable as regards their number, extension and weight. It 
would be impossible to say: so great is a mote or a particle of 
dust in the sunlight, so much is its weight and so many are the 
atoms which form a mote in the sun through their union, 
Why ! As for instance the Himialaya consists of an accumulation 
of numerous atoms and according to the number, extension and 
the weight, is unmeasurable, so also is the case of the particles 
of dust in the sun, on account of the endlessness of division.” 
The proof of the atom rested on the supposition that the divi- 
sion of matter must have a limit. Whatever similar or other 
thought-processes there might have been, which have led tothe 
formulation of the Atom-doctrine, the fact at any rate is that the 
Vaitesika represented in fairly early times the view that the 
elements consist of atoms i.e. the smallest parts which canuot be 
further divided, and that out of these atoms, the world of matter 
was built. It holds good for the old traditional elements : earth, 
fire and wind or air. The ether (akdfa) assumes a special posi- 
tion, water, as usual. 

This doctrine, as it soon found wide dissemination, met, 
however, a lively opposition or contradiction. The attack of the 
opponent was based, above all, on the contrast between part- 
lessness or indivisibility on which the theoretical idea of the 
atom rested and the extension which its practical application 
absolutely demanded. It was shown, for example, that it was 
impossible for the formation of an aggregate to take place, if 
the atoms are partless or indivisible. It was said, for example,; 
“During a simultaneous connection with six atoms from all six 
sides, there arises a six-partness of the atom, because in the 
place of one atom, there can be no other. If, on the other hand, 
the place of one atom be simultaneously the place of all six, 
then all would be in one place and the entire aggregate would 
only be of the size of one atom, because one would not extend 
beyond the other. No aggregate would then be seen.” Or it was 
said : “What is organized according to parts of space, cannot 
be a unity. One is the eastern space-part of the atom, another 
is the western, others the northern, the southerly, the upward, 
the downward space-parts. How can the atom which is composed 
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of these parts, when an organization according to space-parts 
is present, form a unity? If, on the other hand, in the case of 
single atoms, there isno organization according to space, how 
is it seen that during the entry of the sun’s rays, there is on one 
side a shadow and on the other, light? Because it has still no 
other part into which the light could not come in. How can an 
obstruction of one atom by the other take place, if no organiza- 
tion according to space-parts is assumed ? Because the atom 
has still no other part, the one, when it moves thither, would 
knock against the resistance of the other. If the atom knocks 
‘against no resistance, then, as we have already said, all atoms 
would assume the same place and every accumulation would 
have only the size of one atom.” 

It was difficult to meet these attacks. An attempt was made 
to meet them in a different way but it did not bear any clear 
result. For the most difficult task viz., the bridging over of the 
gulf between the partless atoms and the gross things composed 
out of them during the formation of aggregates, the Vaivesika 
later made use of the idea of the ‘Schematik’ or the scheme of 
the Category-Doctrine. We shall come to describe it during the 
presentation of the Category-Doctrine.!% Still, in this way, a 
real solution was not available and the artificial sophistry was 
scarcely satisfying. 

But the significance of the Atom-doctrine in the Vaisegika 
lies not so much in the theoretical discussion of the atom-idea 
as in’its practical application in the formulation of the World- 
picture, As we have already said, the atom-doctrine quickly got 
a wide circulation. Besides the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, the 
Jaina and the most important Buddhist Schools are familiar 
with it and it found acceptance in the Samkhya towards the 
end of the classical period. It was respectively remodelled 
according to the views of the system concerned and was for- 
mulated in such a way as to suit them. Now it is important 
that this formulation in the Vaisesika ensued in an entirely 
definite sense and, no doubt, in such a way that it can scarcely 
be a matter of chance; but we need regard it as a definite way of 
consideration which expresses itself therein. According to the 
Vaigesika doctrine the atoms are infinitely small and according 
to the exact expression used for them, they are globulay (¢ari- 
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mandalat). By shape or form they are all alike. They possess 
definite qualities—the characteristic qualities of the respective 
elements and these qualities are permanent and unchangeable, 
There is, no doubt, one exception. Of the earth-atoms, it was 
taught that they could change their qualities under the influence 
of heat and they named the new qualities as generated through 
cooking or heating (pakajat). As the most frequent example, 
they cited the change which clay undergoes during the baking 
of a pot. But it appears here that a concession: was made which 
one was compelled to make as he knew no other alternative to 
help him. It is, in any case, remarkable that there were two 
different views inside the school on this point. According to 
one the change is undergone by the qualities of the atoms into 
which the pot is dissolved during the temporary baking. 
According to the other view, the change ensues in the pot as 
a whole. I hold the view which is not unlikely that in the 
second view, an attempt is to be seen to remove the change at 
least out of the sphere of the atoms, an attempt which was given 
up by the orthodox schools because it went against the different 
basic tenets of the system.!¢ In any case, this deals with a sporadic 
exception, as otherwise the basic view of the unchangeability 
of the atom was strongly held. Where, otherwise, changes in the 
elements appeared to exhibit themselves, e.g. during the heating 
of water, they were explained through the mixture of the ele- 
ments, as when the fire atoms penetrated in the water. 

This doctrine that the atoms are permanent and fixed and 
unchangeable in their qualitiesis of the greatest importance. 
Because the Atom-doctrine provided for the Vaisesika of that 
time, who created it, an entirely definite comprehension of the 
world-occurrence. According to it, the whole world of appear- 
ance is built out of the permanent and unchangeable consti- 
tuents to which it is again reduced. For the Vaigesika holding 
the Atom-doctrine, there is no origin and destruction through 
continual change and transformation of a permanent Ur-matter 
as in the Samkhya, no appearance and disappearance of fleeting 
and perishable things as in the most important Buddhistic 
Schools. In the Vaigesika, on the contrary, the whole world- 
occurrence is a play of the imperishable atoms which conglo- 
merate and again separate but themselves remain permanent. 
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This view is so consistently maintained that there can be no 
chance or doubt about it.1°” Wemay, therefore, assume, although 
in the preserved works, it is not more or less clearly expressed, 
that in the old VaiSesika, the atom-doctrine served for designing 
a world-picture, which traced all origin and end back to the 
movement of permanent, unchangeable atoms, which was, there- 
fore, dominated by a pure, mechanistic interpretation. 

That shows also that we here in the Vaisesika and for 
that matter, no doubt, in the whole sphere of Indian Philosophy 
find a thorough preoccupation with the problems of a mecha- 
nistic view. This view dealt with a whole series of pertinent 
questions and it is subsumed and dealt with as a doctrine of 
movement (karma). One tried to ascertain what causes a move- 
ment (karma), how it runs its course and attempted to explain 
the different nature-processes in this way. No doubt, one came 
to the following ideas in their essentials: 

The movement is, as a rule, called forth by an impulse 
(nodanam) or a stroke (abhighataf). Such an impulse can be 
directly but also indirectly effective. The propagation of move- 
ment was also known. When a body issct in motion by animpulse, 
an impetus(vegah) is thereby communicated to it, which keeps it 
further in motion. This impetus can gradually relax. Otherwise, - 
the movement finds its end, when it impinges against a resistance 
i.e. when the moving body hits against another. In this case, a 
back-movement can ensue, because the swing or the impetus is 
given in the opposite direction. As the first cause of a movement 
there comes into consideration the heaviness (gurutvam)*7hen the 
hindrances working against it fall away. The flowing of water is 
traced back to its fluidity (dravatvam). It, therefore, appears 
among the causes of movement. In many cases, a movement 
also can be caused by the influence of the soul. It is here seen 
distinctly how the old nature-philosophy of the souls and their 
work is dealt with on the same level with the:other factors of 
the surrounding world. In consequence, the most different life- 
processes in human bodies are included in the doctrine of the 
movement, above all, in the working of the psychical organ. It is 
also to be marked that one, when an occasion arises, reckoned 
with the co-operation of many more causes. 

One or two examples will explain how things present 
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themselves under such a view-point to the representatives of 
the Vaisesika; e.g. when an arrow is discharged, first of all the 
impulse of the string calls forth a motion, during the flying 
(with a jerk) of the arrow from the bow. This movement begets, 
on its part, a swing or a flight which either keeps the movement 
going until it gradually vanishes and the arrow falls to the earth 
through its own heaviness.1°° When a man pounds rice in the 
mortar with a pestle, in order to unhusk it, the following pro- 
cess occurs : A movement originates in the hand under the 
influence of the soul. This movement of the hand communicates 
itself to the pestle which it holds and raises it as far as one 
wishes. A new influence of the soul causes the falling down of 
the hand and of the pestle, by which a swing is called forth in 
it. As the pestle now rebounds on the floor-mortar, this impact 
together with the swing dwelling in the pestle causes the move- 
ment of the pestle in the opposite direction which the hand 
also follows. In this, neither the movement in the hand is 
caused by the influence of the soul, nor the movement of the 
pestle by the hand but both are simply called forth by the 
impact. In a similar way, further movement runs its course.1” 
In order to gain a survey of the different processes of move- 
ment and their causes, an attempt was made to arrange them 
according to their bearers—the elements and the psychical ° 
organ. ° The heaviness as cause falls away in the case of the 
fire, the fluidity in the case of the wind, stroke and thrust in 
the case of the psychical organ. 1” In this connection, the expla- 
nation of different nature-processes was classified, Thus e€.g.5 
the absorption of water by the sun’s rays was explained through 
a connection with the wind, the thunder through the knocking 
together and separation of water in the clouds. ™2 Some may 
occur to us as self-intelligible and superfluous when a movement 
of the grass or herbs is traced back to the contact with the 
wind. 14 Still we must consider in this case that the wind accor- 
ding to the Vaiéesika is not perceptible but is only inferred. An 
independent group is formed by the Processes in the human 
body. We have already dealt with these while describing man 
in the presentation of the old Nature-philosophy. It will suffice, 
here, to hint that the processes are placed also in this frame. 
Besides the doctrine of the movement, the Vaisesika of 
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that time further created a Theory of Causality which is, no 
doubt, simple but deserves a short mention in this connection. 
Corresponding to the theory which allows all things to originate 
through the connection of the atoms, a distinction was made 
between two kinds of causes : the atoms were considered as cause 
positive (Adrazam) and everything that contributes to the conne- 
cting together of the atoms as anoccasional cause (nimittam) ; e.g., 
the clay out of which the pot is formed is the positive cause in 
the production of the pot. The potter and his tools are the 
occasional causes (nimitiam). The positive cause corresponds to 
the material cause of the Simkhya. Thus, one was well conscious 
of the fundamental difference of views between the Samkhya 
and his own doctrine. The causality theory of the Samkhya, accor- 
ding to which everything originates through the transformation 
of permanent Ur-matter, was designated as the doctrine of trans- 
formation (farindmavadak), while the Vaisesika doctrine, which 
allowed all things to come out of the meeting. together of the 
atoms, was called the doctrine of composition or synthesis 
(arambhavadah). 

Regarding the Causality-Theory, the following should be 
marked. Outside the Vaisesika, one was accustomed to posit the 
decisive cause (Sddhakatamah) which lets out the effect directly, 
in order to distinguish it from other causes. In a similar way the 
Vaisesika also distinguished between dependent (sdpeksa) and 
independent (nirapeksa) causes, that is to say, such causes (sapeksa) 
which require the cooperation of other causes for producing forth 
the effect, and such others (nirapeksa) which entail or derive the 
effect directly. Finally, it is to be mentioned that space and time 
were counted among occasional causes (nimittam), as general 
presuppositions of every occurrence.11# 

If we nowsum up all that we have said about the Atom- 
doctrine, the doctrine of movement and the theory of causality, 
a mighty picture of the world in a uniform view unfolds itself in 
its broad features. In cur presentation of the Samkhya we have 
seen5 that it summarized the idea of a world-occurrence in a 
compact picture—the picture of the one Ur-matter which, itself 
permanent and imperishable, allows the world to arise out of 
itself through continual transformation in a thousand forms, and to 
return toitself. Now wemeet, in the Vaisesika, a picture similarly 
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viewed on a larger scale but a picture of an entirely different sort. 
The prime cause of all the phenomenal world is not the Ur-matter 
but the permanent, unchangeable atoms. There is no change of 
matter, no arising and reverting to its fine, incomprehensible 
Ur-form. Only the law of mechanics is supreme. Every occur- 
rence depends upon movement, on impulse and counter-impulse, 
which are caused by permanent nature-forces. Also every visible 
rise or appearace and disappearance go back toit. It is the 
movement which brings the atoms together and allows the 
things to originate. It is again the movement which breaks the 
holding together of the united atoms and destroys things. Here 
is, therefore, developed a uniform, great thought and has been 
carried to its conclusion to explain the total phenomenal world. 
And this explanation stands equal in rank beside the great 
attempt of the Samkhya to explain the world. 


We, therefore, see that the Indian nature-philosophy did 
not restrict itself to giving an explanation ofnature sporadically 
and to erect a few thought-processes and further formulate them. 
On the contrary, it has advanced in the Vaisesika towards designing 
a uniform grand world-picture by a consistent logical working 
out of thoughts. In this world-picture which seeks to explain the 
total phenomenal world on the atomistic-mechanistic found- 
ations, they have succeeded in bringing forth a creation which 
need not shun comparison with the system of Greek Atomism. 

With this atomistic-mechanistic world-picture, the Vaise- 
sika reached the peak of its development. But it did not remain 
and stop at this point. The change of the times led to new 
thoughts which crowded out the old world-picture, so that it is 
reflected in the tradition more indistinctly and must be inferred 
through research. This change is now conditioned by the gene- 
ral development-process. To the Indian mind, the pure natural 
scientific attempt at knowledge is not enough in the long run. 
The religious talent or aptitude and the overwhelming drive for 
Deliverance penetrated gradually into the circle of the Vaise- 
sika and drew it into the stream of development. This develop- 
ment led finally to the acceptance of the Deliverance-doctrine 
and of a belief in the highest God, in the system. Above all one 
idea entered early into the Vaisesika, where it worked like a 
foreign body and disturbed the compact edifice of the old 
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nature-philosophy. The idea was as follows : 

In the presentation of the Samkhya we have seen!® that 
in the course of development, a period was reached in which the 
question arose as to what force brought forth the world-occur- 
rence, whatimpels the Ur-mattar to bring forth out of itself the 
phenomenal world. As the souls in the Sarnkhya were held to 
be completely inactive, the prime cause could not be sought in 
them. The reply which was given on this question was ancient 
and unsatisfactory. One did not know to say anything else but 
that the Ur-matter worked of itself (suabhavatah) and this was 
elucidated by analogy instead of by argument. The same ques- 
tion must have confronted all other systems which knew no 
first cause, when they offered something like a belief in a higher 
God and it was quite natural that they did not rest content 
with the solution of the Samkhya and sought fora better answer. 
One such answer was now, in fact, found and thatanswer agreed 
with the predominating inclination or direction of the mind so 
much that it found the widest circulation. The answer ran as 
follows: 

The force which keeps the world-occurrence in process is the 
good and bad actions of men. The beliefin the good and bad actions 
of men is very old. We haveseen that it already emerges in the 
Upanisads.1” It was taught that the actions fixed the fate of crea- 
turein the cycle of being or transmigration. How one thought of 
its effect sporadically, we have already been acquainted in the 
example of the Yoga system.1!® This idea of the force of actions 
widened itself beyond its original sphere and extended to the whole 
world occurrence. It was said that, as the action individually 
fixes the fate of the individual, so the works of all creatures 
together determine the world-occurrence on a large scale. They 
occasion the origin of the world, fix its constituents, and create 
as necessary presuppositions the frame in which an individual 
accomplishes his works and enjoys their fruit. 

A difficulty which had not been thought of, had, indeed, 
in the time of the Upanisads, to be solved with regard to the 
doctrine of actions. It had to be explained, how good and bad 
works of men could produce effect at a much later time, when 
they themselves had long perished. The solution of the difficulty 
which was attempted was different. We shall get to know, 
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before all, one such interesting attempt to resolve this difficulty 
in the Buddhistic systems. In the development-stream to which 
the Vaisesika belonged, the assumption held good to the effect 
that the works first of all call forth an invisible force which was 
named, in short, ‘the invisible’ (adrsfam) and that this latter 
produces the effects later. This force embodies itself each time 
according to the constituents of the work and merit (dharmak) 
as well as demerit (adharmah) and operates favourably or unfav- 
ourably accordingly. 

The idea to trace the whole world-occurrence to the driving 
force of action or work corresponded entirely with the tendency 
which ruled Indian philosophy to the greatest extent. We have 
repeatedly emphasised that it was determined largely by the 
striving after Deliverance. It saw in the fate of men and of all 
other creatures a painful wandering through the cycle of births, 
directed by the moral power of works and saw the last end of 
human endeavour, to which it was desired to point out the way, 
in the deliverance out of thesorrowful entanglement in births. It 
was, therefore, alluring to conceive, with this aim, the whole 
surrounding world as one created and called forth by the same 
force, a stage on which this occurrence was enacted. And a doc- 
trine which represented it and explained the whole world with 
a uniform point of view, was bound to be of the greatest success. 

This doctrine of works or actions as a cosmic force found 
widest circulation and its effect was so enduring that it found 
entry where it need not have,—why—and where its entry was 
confronted with difficulties. The Jaina system offers the most 
striking’ example. It had already early formulated its doctrine 
of the works or actions in an entirely definite form and the view 
was presented that through the good and bad works of men, fine 
matter streamed into the soul and entailed its further entangle- 
ment in the cycle of being. One could not well explain this 
matter as the driving force which keeps the entire world-occur- 
rence going. On the other hand, onedid not wish to renounce 
that cosmic force which was of such importance for world-expla- 
nation in other systems. And so two independent entities were 
assumed under the names of merit (dharmah), demerit or guilt 
(adharmak) : merit which causes a driving movement and demerit 
which hinders a movement and bringsit to rest. Both these entities 
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have lost their connection or relevance to the good and base 
actions of men and with it also their ethical character as this 
place in the system was filled up by another doctrine. They 
became pure nature-forces and only their name reminds us still 
of its descent or origin, 

Any such remodelling of the doctrine of the cosmical 
power of works was not necessary in the VaiSesika. It was 
simply assumed that the good and bad works of men as merit 
and guilt bring forth the Invisible (adrsfam) and it was taught 
that this not only determines the fate of souls in the cycle of 
being but thatit also works like a nature-force on the world- 
occurrence. It could be added to the system without much ado 
and created no further difficulties. The doubtfulness, however, 
lay in the fact that with it was introduced, into the system, 
something which contradicted its original spirit. 

In particular, the doctrine of the working of the Invisible 
(adrstam) looked thus : The Invisible determines the course of 
soul’s transmigration ‘because it brings to end a life when old 
actions are exhausted and bring forth a new life corresponding 
to the works done in between. It influences further the course 
of every life; it does not abrogate the natural causes but it 
influences in a definite way (niyamakah) and directs to such 
paths as are demanded by the works or deeds of the beings 
concerned. When for example, a man’s senses are damaged, 
if he is blind or deaf, the Invisible is the cause of it. It also 
works in individual processes. When knowledge (buddhih) fails, 
when a man doubts or errs, its cause lies in the Invisible)”. 
Even where there is no question of the retribution of good or 
bad works, where no other cause could be stated, it was ulti- 
mately seen as the effect of the Invisible. Thus one traced back 
all unconscious life-forces—falling asleep, breathing in sleep, 
dreaming—to its influence!#'—Further as far as the Invisible 
is concerned as a cosmic power it causes in the beginning of 
every world-period the movement and gathering together of 
atoms which leads to the origin of the world. It is named as the 
cause of all these processes in nature, of which explanation was 
not known. Thus it concerns the flaming upward of fire, the 
sideward movement of the wind, the movement of iron towards 
the magnet, etc.122 It was finally said, “Every other pro- 
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cess in the great elements for which no cause can be pointed 
out through perception or through inference is caused by the 
Invisible.’?128 

Therein lies the rub, the dubiousness. With the doctrine 
that the Invisible provides the impulse to the origin of the 
world, an intrinsically foreign element was introduced into the 
old nature-philosophical system; it was taken out from the 
religious-moral sphere and thereby broke through the fundam- 
ental attempt to explain the phenomenal world from natural 
causes. This step had two immediate results : Where no reason 
could be discovered for a phenomenon, resort was had to the 
convenient explanation through the Invisible (adysta) which 
was no explanation at all and one became accustomed to the 
renouncement of a penetrating explanation of things. This 
extinction of the natural-scientific spirit was one of the causes 
which made the system later grow stiff in the scholastics of the 
Categories-Doctrine. 

Still that is the item to which we shall again return. 
Here we wish to deal with the other effect of the doctrine of 
the Invisible—especially on the sphere of the Soul-doctrine. On 
this occasion, we shall give expression to the other important 
changes through which the soul-doctrine of the Vaisesika passed 
during this period. 

The Transformation of the Doctrine of the Soul : The manner 
of the Vaisesika, with which we shall always continually meet 
during our consideration of the system, namely, to think out 
every assumption clearly and consistently and to shape it in 
consonance with the presuppositions of the system, brought with 
it the fact that they attempted to formulate clear ideas about 
the nature of the Invisible (adrsja) and its effects.1% Thereby, 
they came to the following result. To see an independent 
entity in it, as the Jainas did, one was confronted with a difficul- 
ty that the system did not recognize independent entities which 
are created outof causes and are again later destroyed. It could 
not be permanent, because otherwise it was bound to always 
operate. The same difficulty stillremained, even though an atom 
or a psychical organ would be made its bearer, as the qualities 
of the Atom are permanent. Because one did not desire it to be 
considered as a precedent, the exception was conceded unwill- 
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ingly in the case of the Earth-atom changing under the influence 
of Fire. The next alternative assumption remained, namely, that 
the Invisible clings to the soul. In fact, it was this alternative 
which was assumed—namely, to connect it with the personality 
by the force of actions—the personality which hasdone the works 
and must bear its consequences. But this assumption led to fur- 
ther consequences. 

When this Invisible (adrsfa) was looked upon as a cosmic 
force which worked on the total world-occurrence in the most 
diverse ways, it meant that its operation can affect any place in 
the world. But now, the assumption of influencing froma distance 
or‘ from afar went against the strict materialistic-mechanistic 
way of thought of the older Vaisesika. On the contrary, every 
influence was explained by direct contact. We have seen how, 
for example, in the doctrine of perception, the Vaisesika held 
stubbornly to the view that the sense-organs operate through 
direct contact (prapyakaritvam). In the case of the Invisible, the 
same point of view was. firmly adhered to. As a result, one was 
bound to explain, if not the Invisible itself, at least, its bearer, 
as ubiquitous or omnipresent. One was, therefore, compelled to 
give up the old doctrine of the restricted size of the soul and 
assume it as infinitely great.12® According to my view, it was 
the starting-point for the radical remodelling of the soul-doctrine 
in the Vaitesika, which ensued about this time. Thus, in essen- 
tials, the conclusions were drawn out of the presupposition of 
the system but partly also they might have been determined by 
the prototype of the soul-doctrine in the Vedanta and the 
Samkhya.1*6 

On account of this, therefore, the following doctrine was 
arrived at: The soul possesses infinite dimensions or size (parama- 
mahattvam) , that is to say, it isunlimited orasitis there expressed, 
formless (amartah). Therefore it is all-penetrating (vibhuh), and 
omnipresent (sarvagatalt). It also exists there where other things 
are; it is, as it is said, in the same place like all things connected 
with it (sarvasamyogi-samanadeSah). It follows further from this 
that it cannot be impenetrable and offers no resistance to other 
things. They, therefore, spoke of the fineness or subtleness 
(sauksmyam )of the soul. This expression is, indeed, only occasional- 
ly used. It appears to have been used rather unwillingly, asit was 
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connected in other systems with other ideas. Also otherwise in 
the Vaigesika, one was accustomed to derive the impenetrability 
of things from the quality of touchability (sparfak). The want 
of this quality was enough in the case of the soul, in order to 
prove that it offers no resistance to the existence of other things 

_ in the same place. Further, the soul is not composed of isolated 
parts. The position is Jogical and consistent. Because the con- 
struction of the elements out of the atoms presupposes their 
(-of the atoms-) impenetrability.” From the lack of parts one 
seems to have inferred the partlessness of the soul. As it 
appeared to stand in contradiction with the spatial extension, 
the Vaigesika did not fight shy of asserting that the soul stands 
outside the conditions of space.1* 

Thus there began to be sketched gradually quite a new 
picture of the soul. Hitherto, according to the teaching of the 
system, the many wandering and active souls together with the 
elements had built or formed the world. They operated on the 
same level with them with the exception that the difference of 
their nature from the elements preponderated. Now the perma- 
nent all-penetrating souls stood out against the elements with the 
restless multiplicity of their atomsas something completely hetero- 
geneous. The essential difference between the two began to 
make itself valid and was expressed, in particular, continually 
more and more. 

The next obvious inference which arose out of the valid 
consideration that the soul was infinitely great concerned the 
transmigration of the souls. The souls of infinite size cannot 
naturally migrate from one body to another, as they are every- 
where. On what, then, depends the embodiment of the soul 
and how does transition ensue from one body to another ? For 
answering these questions, the Vaisesika held to the prototype 
of the Samkhya; because the Samkhya also in the beginning 
regarded soul as of infinite size and had the same question to 
answer. In the Samkhya, the bearer of soul-transmigration was 
the psychical organism.!% It causes the entanglement of the 
soul and contributes, through its migration from one body to ano- 
ther, to rebirth. These ideas were seized upon by the Vaisesika, 
because they, on their part, made the psychical organ (manah) 
as the bearer of the migration of the soul. In this context the 
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Samkhya had found it necessa 


ry to assume a body of fi 
support for the psychical org ody of fine stuffas a 


DPX rgan in its transmigrations. Of course, 
opinions were, no doubt, divided onit, Partly it was held by some 


that this fine body endures throughout the whole world-period; 
partly it was held by others that it originates after death and 
mediates only the transmission from one body to another. The 
Vaisesika followed the prototype of this particular view and 
taught that after death, a transmitting body (ativahikaSariram) 


makes possible the transition of the psychical 
May aot aoa psychical organ from one 


But it was not only this obvious external inference that 
was drawn out of the change in the soul-idea. With the consis- 
tency of thought peculiar to the VaiSesika, an advance was 
made towards the fundamental general problem and the 
question was raised, how under these pre-suppositions, in 
general, an activity of the soul is conceivable. As we know, it was 
one of the essential features of the soul-doctrine in the old 
Nature-philosophy that the soul was regarded as actively ef- 
ficient. But how can any such activity be thought of, in the case 
of asoul of infinite size? On account of its mechanistic manner 
of thought, the Vaisesika was inclined to understand every 
activity as movement, that is, no doubt, as change of place. Any 
such thing is not possible in the case of the infinitely great things. 
It was, therefore, taught that limitedness (mirtatvam) of a 
thing is the presupposition of movement. That was why, as we 
have already seen, the transmigration of the soul was no more 
allowed to be valid. But not every activity of the soul was 
thought as change of place. The activity which a man had 
before his eyes, when he spoke of the doership (doing activity) 
(kartrtvam) of the soul, was its role as director of the body and 
the organs. And this could not be interpreted simply as change 
of place. Another sort of movement viz. Atom-movement, was 
known as a kind of vibration or swinging (parispandak). Any 
such movement was thinkable in the case of a soul of a limited 
size consisting of parts. And thus the activity of the soul could 
be thought of, in so far as it sets the body and organs in move- 
ment. This idea, as a matter of fact, has been held to be valid. 
We can prove it at least in the case of the Jaina,° and it may 
also be presupposed, in my view, in the older Vaisesika also. But 
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in the case of an omnipresent, fine, partless soul, as was just 
assumed, this sort of movement was excluded. Under these circu- 
mstances, how should one comprehend the activity of the soul? 
As an answer to this question, there stand at our disposal 

two circles of thought of that time. The first was developed by 
the representatives of the science of Grammar, which in India 
had attained high blossoming very early and had with their 
thoughts begun to penetrate into philosophy, while the 
Grammarians on their side seized the philosophical ideas, 
employed them in their sense and developed them further. 
According to them, the subject of every occurrence is a doer 
(kart). For example, the Mimamsa teacher Kumarila could 
say}®!; ‘Activity for us is not merely the movement of the atoms 
asfor the adherents of the Vaiéesika. By the doer (kartd) not 
only one activity is accomplished—activity which inheres in 
them?2, Activity is, on the contrary, what the root of a verb ex- 
presses. Doership (kartrtvam) can also consist, when somebody is 
the bearer of the activity. In the activities of existence, know- 
ledge etc., the soul itself is directly the doer. During the move- 
ment of the elements it is also the doer so faras it causes the same 
(adhisthanatah)’?. Such thought-processes lay far-from the Vai- 

gesika; they belonged to the thought-complex which had no in- 
terest for the Vaisesika. The Vaisesika found useful suggestions 

in the second circle of thoughts which considered doership (kar- 
irtvam) from the moral point of view and sought to fix it in the 

sense of responsibility in a moral action. This was, for example, 
the case in Buddhist Schools. They saw, in action, the decisive 
factor of the will and taught that the moral action of man con- 
sists of will and actions depending on it.1%? In a similar way, 
the Vaisesika interpreted the activity of the soul as the will- 
impulse which leads to action, as it sets in movement the body 
and organs. This will impulse wascalled by them as effort 


(prayatnak). 
Thus was found a form of activity which was different 


from movement and which could be ascribed to the soul of in- 
finitely great size without much ado. As a matter of fact, it is 
quite right when the Mimamsa teacher Mandanamigra in consi- 
deration of this doctrine says that there are two sorts of activity: 
Atom-movement (parispandah) and effort (prayainak).1%* The 
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representatives of the Vaisesika with regard to the old thought- 
habit of the School which joined every kind of activity with the 
idea of movement, preferred, indeed, to describe effort (prayatnah) 
not as any activity but allowed this expression to occur in general, 
when it concerned the soul and therefore explained effort 
(prayainah) as a condition or a quality of the soul. Thus it was 
moved back to the same level as that of the remaining conditions 
of the soul—knowledge, feelings and desires. Then also these were 
consistently looked upon not as processes but as conditions or 
qualities. So the old doubleness or duality in the comprehension 
of the soul, as knowing and doing, vanished and only a great 
uniform unitary group of the qualities of the soul was recognized. 

With this we have in no way described all the changes 
which the soul-doctrine of the Vaisesika underwent in the part 
of the period we have dealt with. It must yet be mentioned that 
the comprehension of the mentioned group of qualities of the 
soul in their totality underwent a shift which was as follows: 
Until now the view had held good that every soul possesses 
qualities. This view confronted no difficulties so long as the 
soul was regarded as limited and restricted to the body. When;- 
on the other hand, the souls were considered as omnipresent, 
consistently the question would arise, whether the same would 
hold good for the qualities also, whether they also were omni- 
present. Nothing remained except answering the question in the 
negative. Because all qualities which were known— the know- 
ledge-processes as well as feelings were considered only in the 
sphere of the body and it is therefore hardly possible to assume 
them outside the same. Consequently, it was taught that the 
qualities of the soul emerge restricted in a place.!® (pradesavr- 
titvam). But this doctrine reacted back on the idea of the 
relation of the qualities to the soul. The connection between 
both was loosened therethrough and they appear no more as 
absolutely belonging together. This impression was besides 
strengthened still by the following circumstances:From antiquity, 
the view was held ‘that the qualities or conditions of the soul 
are not enduring, that they, on the contrary, change rapidly.1 
This view was further held strongly. Even it was more sharply 
worked out and, no doubt, under Buddhist influence.” Accord- 
ing to the Buddhist teaching the doctrine had been considered 
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that things, which are perishable by nature, must vanish imme- 
diately; they need not wait for an external impulse and it js 
therefore not considered why they should not pass away imme- 
diately. The Vaisesika had assimilated this interpretation ang 
had come to assert that the qualities of the soul which are 
transitory by nature have only a duration of a moment (ksani- 
katvam). Thus the qualities of the soul are held to be limited 
not only spatially but also temporally limited to the shortest 
period. On account of that, they were bound to appear as some- 
thing external beside the omnipresent, permanent soul—someth- 
ing that does not belong to its nature. And at bottom, they play 
no other role than that of the psychical organism in the Sam- 
khya as fully different from the Soul. But that means that they 
are not the qualities which determine the nature of the indivi- 
dual souls and give them a special character—an interpretation to 
which one, in the case of the older soul-doctrine, could be easily 
inclined. They have rather nothing to do with the nature of the 
soul itself. 

With this, the individual soul in the Vaisesika completely 
lost its individuality. Earlier it had been said: The Samkhya 
doctrine runs as follows: ‘The souls are not different; difference 
lies, on the contrary, in the objects, the body, the sense-organs 
and mind and their temporary causes.’? The Vaisesika, on the 
other hand, taught that the souls are characterized by their 
qualities.”’"*8 Therefore, the essential feature of the system had 
been regarded as lying in the individual definiteness of the souls 
through their qualities. Now it was said : “The nature of the 
soul is free from all qualities.””159 In this way, the soul-idea of 
the Vaisesika approximated towards the Atmd-idea of the 
Upanisads. This becomes particularly evident, when we consider 
the condition of the Released, as it is represented by the doc- 
trine of Deliverance taken over later in the system. According 
to it, the Deliverance consists in the cancellation of the 
embodiment; it follows through the fact that the psychical 
organ which is the bearer of the soul’s transmigration and which 
forms the foundation of all psychical processes, enters into no 
new body and suspends its activity for the soul. Therewith also 
vanish all the qualities of the permanent, omnipresent soul which 
now remains free from all limitations, calm and unchanged, 
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untouched by all material things. It reminds us involuntarily 
of the descriptions of the Brahma as we find it in the Upani- 
ads.1*° Thereby, in the condition of Deliverance, there is no 
consciousness, as with the vanishing of the qualities of the soul, 
the knowledge also ceases. That agrees with the doctrine of 
Yajiavalkya in the Upanisads, according to which there remains 
no consciousness after death. 

Thus it was gradually a completely new picture of the 
souls that arose. While earlier, the souls were considered beside 
the elements as a fundamental homogeneous factor in the construc- 
tion of the world of phenomena, they were now recognized as 
something essentially different. In place of the body-sized souls 
wandering in the cycle of births, there emerged the idea of their 
infinite size and permanent immovability. And through the fact 
that the qualities had lost their firm connection with the souls 
and had become like something accidental and external, the 
picture of the soul gained a feature of undefinedness and incom- 
prehensibility which is reminiscent of the soul-doctrine of the 
Upanisads. 

In spite of it, however, a fundamental difference continued 
to remain and the, development in the Vaisesika leads to no 
complete assimilation with the soul-doctrine as depicted in the 
other great stream of development of Indian philosophy. After 
all, the decisive last step was not taken by the Vaisesika. The world 
of souls did not become the only sphere which, as inthe Samkhya, 
would have been placed in juxtaposition, and of equal value 
with the world of matter or would have become a decisive factor 
of explaining the world. The similarity with the doctrine of the 
soul of the Upanisads is, finally, only outward. In reality, there 
lies a chasm between the attributelessness of the souls in the 
Vaigesika inferred from bald logical considerations and of the 
Brahma against which all earthly definitions fail. On the one side 
there is the rationalistic vacuum ; on the other side there is the 
mystic incomprehensibility and inexhaustibility. The Indians 
were conscious of this contrast. The opponents of the Vaisesika 
had marked the contrast with a sharp eye and had brought to 
the forefront the deathlikestjffaess in the conditionofthe Delive- 
rance as found in the Vaisesika. So the Buddhists flung the 
contemptuous verse at the adherents of Vaisesika : “Rather I 
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would like to be born in the charming Jaitavana asa jackal 
than get Deliverance in accordance with the Vaisesika.?’142 
Space and Time—In conjunction with the described changes 
in the Soul-doctrine, we shall deal with still two new ideas which 
were taken into the system about the same time—the ideas of 
space (Dik) and Time (Kalali). The mere fact that these in and 
by themselves were included in the orbit of consideration would 
deserve no detailed treatment. But the manner in which it occur- 
red isso characteristic that it is worthwhile entering into it 
somewhat more closely. Because it is a good example, which 
indicates with unusual distinctness, how a philosophically gifted 
people like the Indians felt it hard to work through to pure gene- 
ral ideas, how tenaciously the once cherished old ideas and 
thought-processes asserted themselves and how much trouble and 
detour it cost them to reach a uniformly satisfactory result.™4 
The idea of space (aka@sa) is very old in Indian philosophy. 
It appears already in the Vedic texts, above all, in the Upanisads 
and is counted as one of the Nature-forces with which one conti- 
nually reckoned. The doctrine of space has undergone a special 
formulation : during the ccnfrentation of the racrocosm and the 
microcosm, the space in the heart has become the counterpart of 
the world-space and we have seen how this idea was employed 
in an original way in the doctrine of dreams.‘ Partly, the space 
(akasa) was even placed in connection with the Brahma and was 
explained as the.spring of all things.‘4° But, in general, this 
thought did not turn out to be fruitful. One remained stuck 
up in the start which was not further utilized. A new develop- 
ment ushered itself when the space was made the bearer of sound 
and was enrolled as Ether among the Elements. We have already 
spoken about it and need not speak about it again.1*° In this 
enrolment, it gained a special place. As it was assumed to be 
unlimited and all-penetrating, it appeared as something of quite 
a different kind from the remaining limited and impenetrable 
fixed Elements. This its special place remained enduring and was 
rather strengthened. This was, no doubt, the case during the intro- 
duction of the Atom-doctrine. That doctrine remained restricted 
to the four remaining elements and was not extended tospace. Thus 
there was produced a fundamental distinction between the ether 
and the remaining Elements. But that did not.alter the fact 
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that it had, asa bearer of sound, become an Element and could 
not play, besides, the entirely different sort of the role of space. 
In this way, there was created a lacuna in the system. This 
Jacuna was especially felt in comparison with other systems like 
those of older Buddhism and the Jaina where it had retained its 
original character as space (dakafa), and as such was reckoned 
not only in the list of factors of existence but it also assumed 
its place, otherwise, in the presentation of the systems. There- 
fore, one was compelled to fill up this lacuna. 

It is characteristic that with this aim in view, the idea of 
pure space was not juxtaposed against Ether butan old traditional 
idea was seized upon involuntarily, namely the idea of the 
quarters or directions (difalt). In the Vedic period, we find Time 
and Space and almost more frequently than these we find ideas 
closely related to them and graphically employed. Thus in the 
speculation of the sacrificial priest, there appear, besides the 
Time as a cosmic power, year and seasons, months and days. So 
also besides the space there appear the quarters : East, South, 
West, North, the intermediate directions : South-East, South- 
West, North-West, North-East, the above and the below which 
are also reckoned as directions. They are also put as cosmic 
powers in relation with others, and are included in ponderings 
about macrocosm and microcosm and definite divinities are 
brought into connection with them. 

The Vaisesika, therefore, seized back these ideas, as it 
turned out to be necessary to create a new idea of space. The 
old word for World-quarters (difak) was given a general mean- 
ing of space.14” Thus, however, not merely a new word was given. 
All ideas, which originally clung to the idea of quarters, appeared 
therewith. Formerly, one had designated space (aka§ah) as that 
which allows space. Now space (dik) was explained as what 
determines the spatial layout of a thing. But one did not com- 
prehend it in general but referred it to the directions and said : 
“The space is the cause of the ideas of East, South, North and 
West?.48 Thereby one determined the quarters in the old 
traditional way according to the course of the Sun : “The region 
in which the Sun rises is the eastern direction. The region, in 
which it sets, is the western direction. The region in which the 
sun wanders is the southern direction, the region, in which thesun 
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doesnot wander, is the North.”*4° Later on, the expressions 
were changed. The word rising and setting were avoided. The 
world-picture, which the Indian mythology created in course 
of time, knows no rising and setting of the Sun, but only a circle 
around the divine mountain Meru. The formulation was finally 
chosen as follows : ‘Out of the first connection with the Sun— 
itmay be past, present, or future,—the easterly direction arises,’ 
‘Accordingly the Southern, Western, Northern’’.45° The deter- 
mination of directions is made dependent on an order of sequence 
in which the Sun enters into connection with them, as it may be 
now the case with the time when one speaks about it or one may 
think of the past or future. 

An important change which thenew coming of the old idea 
of quarters produced on the space-idea was as follows : The quar- 
ters are many, a plurality. The space, on the otherhand, was 
considered a unity. One held fast to this idea and it was said that 
one only speaks metaphorically of a plurality of directions, with 
respect to the different connections with the Sun ; in reality only 
one space is dealt with. Still more important was the following : 
One soon came to the knowledge that it is only relative when 
one speaks of the layout of things according to directions, that 
the same thing which appears out of the east from one stand- 
point, can appear out of the west from another. One adjusted him- 
self to this knowledge. Up to this time, space was explained as 
the cause of the ideas of the East, South, West and North. Now 
it was added that these ideas must refer to particular stand-points; 
it was said that the space is the cause when something from a 
given stand-point appears as in the East, South, West or North. 
Therewith one was accustomed to consider the layout of things 
relatively in their relation with one another. This occurred not 
only with respect to the direction in which things are, but also 
with regard to their distance. The latter also was traced back to 
the cause of space. Thus a new definition of space was arrived 
at: One said : ““The sign of space is that through it one knows 
that this is nearer or further than that.’25! This definition 
appeared gradually as more important and was finally predomi- 
nant so that the cause of the ideas of nearness or distance was 
seen, aboveall, in the space. 


One had come so far, when the classical Vaisesika system 
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gained its final form, and the development came to a provisional 
conclusion. The idea of quarters was thrown in the background 
but one stopped with the ideas of nearness and distance. One 
had not gained the general idea of spatial layout as the charac- 
teristic of space. Thereby we need not think that there lay 
therein a conscious knowledge of relativity of all spatial relations. 
On the other hand, space as something permanent was fast 
adhered to. Only through the accidents of development, one had 
stopped with these ideas and did not advance to any further 
generalization. 

Similarly inconclusive remained the development of the 
idea of Time. But it ranits course on anentirely different path. 
It lies at the basis of every thing. In the mythological and the 
religious sphere there is theidea of Time as the world-ruling 
power which brings forth everything and again destroys it— 
immensely impressive and capable of lasting development. To the 
philosophical thought, on the other hand, the idea of Time 
creates great difficulties. One begins, therefore, to discuss it com- 
paratively late and the problems connected with it give rise to 
protracted and toilsome discussions. Thus it is to be understood 
that in the Iranian neighbouring region where the religious 
streams predominated, the idea of Time gained overwhelming 
importance and found its embodiment in the form of the God 
Zurvan who was long considered as the highest Godhead. In 
India, on the other hand, where in the attempts to explain the 
world, philosophy assumed thelead, the things developed diffe- 
rently.162 

In the oldest times, we find sporadically the idea of Time 
(Kalak) as the highest principle and Power governing all things. 
There is, in the Atharvaveda, a hymn which extols it, as the basis 
of all things, in ringing words fuil of ardour and mystery. It 
begins with the following words 38 

“Time the steed runs with seven reins (rays), thousand- 
eyed, ageless, rich in seed. The seers, thinking holy thought, 
mount him, all the beings (worlds) are his wheels. 

«With seven wheels does this Time ride, seven navels has 
he ; immortality is his axle. He carries hither all these beings 
(worlds). Time, the first God, hastens onwards. 

“Time begot yonder heaven, Time also (vegot) these worlds. 
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That which was and that which shall be, urged forth by time, 
spreads out. 

“Time created the earth, in Time the Sun burns. In Time 
are all beings, in Time the eye looks abroad.” 

This idea of Time has further asserted itself. We hear 
continually again and again of a doctrine of time (kdlavddah) 
which traces all things back to Time and in the mouth of whose 
representatives, for example, the following words are placed : 
“The Time brings all creatures to ripeness, the Time again des- 
troys all things. The Time keeps awake among the sleepy. It is 
hard to transgress Time.”1*4 

‘<Without the time, not at all, not even a bean is cooked, 
even when a man has placed the pot in the Fire ; therefore, a 
man knows that it has occurred through Time.”?** 

But in general, this doctrine remains in the background. 
Apart from an occasional mention, the leading philosophical 
systems take no knowledge of it. On the contrary, they discuss 
the question of Time in quite a different way. 

First of all we cansay that the idea of Timevanishes where 
the proper philosophical thought comes in; it emerges only 
comparatively later. It was considered by the nature-philosophi- 
cal schools; it only emerges, as it appears then, when one 
attempts systematically to understand all factors of existence and 
was persuaded to discuss the question of Time. It came about 
in this way that one was compelled to put the question anew— 
what is to be understood by Time. The reply ran as follows : 
Time isa permanent, ubiquitous entity which brings forth every- 
thing, but which is not itself visible but is only inferred as cause 
from its effects. In spite of the bald, matter-of-fact formulation 
of thought, here the influence of ‘the doctrine of Time as the 
prime ground of all things—the only one on which a man could 
lean—is obvious. But is Time really the cause of all things ? 
Does it produce everything? The nature-philosophy of the 
Vaigesika in their atomistic-mechanistic world-picture had suffi- 
ciently proved the origin of all thingsso that there was no room 
for Time as the World-cause. But still there is a case in which 
the influence of Time is palpable. When in spring, the flowers 
bloom, when in autumn, the fruits ripen, it is the work of 
Time.1% But is it also right ? On more exact consideration, one 
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must say thatit is not the things which Time brings forth. On 
the contrary, it only conditions the moment of its origin that 
they emerge in appearance earlier or later. So one came to the 
doctrine that Time causes the ‘earlier’ or ‘later’ of things. 

In the formulation of this doctrine we come across a re- 
markable thing. This ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ is referred only to the 
present, not to the past or future; that is to say, of two simulta- 
neous things, the older is to be understood as the earlier, the 
younger as the later. “The earlier and the later are produced out 
of the earlier of the causes and the later of the causes’? The 
older is therefore, on that account, the earlier because it origina- 
ted earlier, the younger, later because it originated later. But 
both are present at the same time. With it the questions about 
the past and the future and their character which have troubled 
the Buddhistic Schools so much!® are shoved away. Has it occur- 
red intentionally ? Has the cause of itbeen put forth? We are un- 
able to say anything about it. According to the aim-conscious 
and consistent manner in which the Vaisesika have otherwise 
formulated their doctrine, one could like to believe it. But our 
sources are silent. The discussions regarding it must belong, 
according to a process of development, to a period which still 
lies before the formulation of preserved knowledge. The sources, 
which lie before us, know nothing to say about it. 

One thing need not be lost sight of. The doctrine of Time 
is perceptibly fashioned after the doctrine of Space. Finally, it 
was easy or proximate to lean upon the simple prototype of space 
while working out the difficult Time-problem, It, therefore, hap- 
pens that in India the earlier and the later are expressed by the 
same words as the further and the nearer. So it is said: Just as far 
(parah) and near (aparak) express the relation of two things which 
lie in the same direction, so also earlier (para) and later (apa- 
rali) express the relation of two things which lie in the same 
scale of time.!5° The ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ have also been always 
looked upon as the most important signs of time, in agreement 
with the doctrine of space. No doubt, in course of time, what 
otherwise expressed a time-relation—simultaneity and non-sim- 
ultaneity, slowness and speed, was included. It is said: “earlier, 
later, simultaneous and non-simultaneous, slow, guicls are the 

- signs of time.’?6° But the idea of ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ have always 
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remained the most important. 

A further point in which the doctrine of Time in the Vai- 
$esika agrees with the doctrine of space is as follows: There is 
only one, single Time. When one speaks of the parts of Time such 
as moments, hours, days and years, it is only a metaphorical 
way of expression and serves a practical aim. Again one thing 
remains to be mentioned. A question with which Indian philo- 
sophy much occupied itself is the origin, duration and the dis- 
appearance or passing away as the constituents of things. Especi- 
ally the Schools of the Buddhists and the Jaina have endeavo- 
ured to understand the nature of phenomena and have develop- 
ed interesting thought-processes in that connection. On the 
other hand, the Vaisesika teaches only that the rise, duration 
and disappearance of things are an effect of Time. This question 
has not been discussed exhaustively but they have chosen to 
make short ad hoc small comments in regard to the discussions 
of other systems. 

This is all what the classical Vaisesika system has to say on 
the question of Time. The essential thing about it is that the 
time is considered as a permanent, all-penetrating entity which 
is the cause of simultaneous things, of the one appearing earlier 
and the other later. We miss here the whole problem which 
other systems have developed in all its richness. 

In conclusion, if we want to summarize the results of our 
considerations so far, we can say thus: We have seen in the ex- 
ample of Space as well as of Time, how the development issues 
out of simple ancient ideas, how the thought again and again 
involuntarily comes round in a once trodden path and only 
slowly works itself out forward. In the period in which the 
classical system gained its final form, only a certain stage is 
attained which is far distant from a satisfactory solution of the 
raised question. The result of the development for the classical 
system of the Vaisesika for philosophical purposes can be summ- 
arized thus: Space and Time have become firm ideas of the sys- 
tem by the end of the classical period. They, as such, hold good 
as permanent all-penetrating elements, the importance of which 
before alllies in the fact that all relative spatial and temporal 
relations are conditioned by them. 

When the development of the Vaitesika had advanced so 
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far, once again new thoughts were of quite a different sort. They 
directed the development of the system into fully new paths; on 
the strength of these thoughts the system was recast, the recast- 
ing finding its expression in the doctrine of categories. Up to 
this time, everything new had only contributed to widen the 
sphere of considered topics and to deepen the insight gained in 
that consideration. Now they dealt with a completely new way of 
reflection. Up to this time, one had deemed all objects of the 
phenomenal world on the same level as things of the same 
sort. Now one learnt to distinguish different forms of their 
existence and that, through the distinction of different cate- 
gories. 

The Emergence of the Doctrine of Categories—How this new 
knowledge came about and who was the first to express it, we 
cannot say. Because this. development falls in the period in 
which our sources cannot be traced back. But, nevertheless, its 
course is at least clear in the basic features. The first step lay in 
the distinction betweensubstances and qualities. It occurred thus: 
The thought of the oldest period cared to imagine all things, 
with which it occupied itself, as things, objects, obiectively.1& 
We see it especially in the Brahmana-texts of the Veda. What 
the priestly thinker of those times included in the orbit of his 
thought—year and seasons, sacrifice and metres, belief and pe- 
nance—everything of all these appeared to him in the form of 
particular, independent entities. The same held true originally 
in the case of the things and their qualities. Not that no distinc- 
tion was made between both. They were distinguished in an 
intuitive manner, as it was already conveyed by the genius of 
the language. But where one attempted to give a more exactly 
mathematical account about their constituents, the objective 
way of thought automatically appeared forth. We are already 
acquainted with the characteristic examples in this connection 
in the history of the Samkhya. As one formulated the doctrine 
of the three qualities and inquired into their constitution and 
into the way of their working, he saw in them involuntarily in- 
dependent entities.1®? This character showed itself so distinctly 
in the tradition that the best knowers or scholars of the 
Samkhya doctrine fought shy, during the presentation of the sys- 
tem, to speak of the qualities of the Ur-matter but chose the ex- 
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pression constituents. Another example of the same manner of 
thought is offered by the old psychology of the Samkhya system 

in the doctrine of the fifty ideas. As we have already seen, all 
psychical conditions were considered as something material and 
were explained by the streaming-in of matter in the psychical 
organism.1% The singularity of these ideas must have, however, 
made them doubtful and must have led to a setback. Then fin- 
ally one came to the view that things and their qualities need 
not be comprehended in the same way as independent entities 
but that their sort of existence is something basically different 
and that two essentially different forms of existence confront 
each other. Thus was gained the knowledge of the first two ca- 
tegories substance (drayyam) and quality (guzah). 

Indeed, one was not able to give a clear definition of the 
nature of substances and qualities. What one knew to say was 
that substances possess qualities'** and qualities have substances 
as their bearer which meant that they themselves possessed no 
qualities. Therein was always contained the essential know- 
ledge that qualities cannot occur independently but they require 
a bearer. Thus there was a break with the old objective manner 
of thought. Besides it was recognized that a substance cannot 
occur without qualities, that both emerge necessarily connected 
with each other. ‘Qualities without a substance and a 
substance without qualities are not possible. Substances and 
qualities, therefore, never occur separated.’’19¢ 

Thus was gained a new basic insight and the first step on 
a completely new path was taken. Indeed this insight would 
never have won such importance, as was really the case, if it 
had not been employed with the genuine Indian thoroughness 
and a flair for systematic action. It is a case where the Indian 
originality shows itself with special distinctness. Whereas in the 
philosophy of Aristotle and his schools, the categories-doctrine 
has only somewhat an episodic character, in India, however, 
ail the potentialities, latent in it, are exhausted and thought out 
to the last conclusions until finally, on this basic foundation, 
was created a full system compact and self-sufficient in itself, 
which influenced the total later Indian philosophy of India inan 
authoritative way, nothing being left out of thought. We shall, 
indeed, nevertheless, later on, get acquainted with the disad- 
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vantage with which this method was attended, 


The Oldest Three Categories—The next step in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Categories consisted of the addition of 
a further category. It was in itself evident that one would go 


beyond both the categories of substance and quality. We see it 


in the Jaina who have a beginning of the doctrine of categories 
common with the Vaisesika, 


They observed that a thing also 
undergoes changes, without the disappearance of old qualities 
and with the coming in of new ones. So they distinguish besides 
the qualities, a third category—the condition of things (paryayalt, 
P. pyjayo). The Vaisesika proceeded quite differently and it is 
characteristic, viz. the way they chose. Among them at that time 
the atomistic-mechanistic way of considering things was predo- 
minant and the idea of movement played a decisive role in: it. 
So it was movement (karma) which was posited as the third 
category.16 

In this way a group of three categories was gained, which 
formed a close unity and remained as such in the system for a 
long time.1®8 The ‘systematic’ or systematization already set in 
and an attempt was made to utilize the knowledge gained to the 
fullest extent. One sought to delimit and fix the orbit of indivi- 
dual categories, everything whatever that falls within the given 
frame. One proceeded in sucha way that, first of all, he arrang- 
ed, in the frame of the categories, the topics dealt with by the 
- old Nature-philosophy and supplemented it by new ideas as 
circumstances demanded it. In this procedure, earlier features 
which are characteristic of the Vaisesika method of thought, 
stepped forth and they defined decisively the picture of the 
classical system. We must turn to that and enter into it, in 
brief. 

Among these features, above all, belongs the fundamental 
realism of the system. This realism is occupied with understand- 
ing things in a way which goes back to an ancient way of view- 
ing things and which resulted, as one was compelled in the 
course of development, in taking up a fundamental attitude or 
position towards this manner of viewing things. In the begin- 
ning of philosophical thought, aman isinclined to consider all 
objects of knowledge as real; that is to say, it is presupposed 
involuntarily that to every content of knowledge, there corres- 
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ponds a real object in the external world. It is a naive realism, 
naive so far that this assumption ensues as a result of what one 
felt sentimental about it, becoming conscious of the problem 
lying before him. The further development in such cases follows 
as a general rule in such a way that a moment comes When a 
man sees himself compelled to take up conscious, intellectual, in- 
telligent attitude towards an interpretation which until then was 
arrived at emotionally or by way of feeling and to decide for or 
against it. The inclination shows itself most in affirming, first of 
all, the hitherto existing accepted interpretation. But the decision 
which confronts man constrains him to think out through the 
things more exactly. Through that, man becomes conscious in 
general of the problem before him. With that the requisite 
conditions are made available to overcome gradually the old 
views which have become untenable in course of time. 

In the Vaisesika, there arrived now the moment for taking 
up a fundamental attitude towards the old naive realism, 
when one proceeded to classify the subjects of the old nature- 
philosophy into the frame of the categories. The doctrine of 
Categories had taught that the different kinds of existence 
should be distinguished and that everything should no more be 
considered as material. But one still saw in everything an exis- 
tence which was called as something peculiarly real. The 
question now forced itself whether such a view was also justi- 
fied. Because, among the things which were classified under 
various categories, there were also such as were inno way 
independently existing, whether they were considered as inde- 
pendent entities or not—e.g. Time and Space and the different 
qualities. With the classification into categories, one was, how- 
ever, bound to decide which view he wished to profess. The 
Vaisesika fundamentally decided in favour of realistic compre- 
hension and executed this view with their peculiar consistency 
down to the last possibility. According to the doctrine of the 
classical Vaisesika there exists, corresponding to every content 
of knowledge, a real correlate in the external world and this 
view was held to firmly as far as it was somehow possible. 
Especially clearly it comes, among other things, to be expressed 
when one explained this during the definition of different things 
with a preference, as the basis, of corresponding ideas and of 
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words belonging to them. Characteristically the Indian word 
for a category ( padarthak) has also its own peculiar meaning— 
“object of a word.” 


Through the oversharpened execution of 
extreme realism, its critical attitude also became evident and 
served as the starting-point for its later being overcome by the 
logical-epistemological school of Buddhism. 

On this occasion, further, an equally critical feature of the 
development, described above, may be mentioned by the way, na- 
mely, its favourite inclination towards external systematization. 
The attempt to classify all things in the frame of categories and to 
summarize all and everything under a fewideas, and that too, un- 
der the presuppositions created by the extreme realism, brought 
with itself the fact that quite heterogeneous things were placed 
near each other as homogeneous. With this, its speciality receded 
into the background as against the general character of the group. 
One forgot the particular and the individual against the general 
idea. Thus there opened gradually a chasm between the living 
view and the empty world of the ideas of the categories—doubly 
dangerous in a school which started with explaining nature and 
understanding it. One continually got accustomed more and 
more merely to working with the ideas which were offered by 
the categories and ended in this way finally with an unnatural 
scholasticism in which the system gradually grew rigid and 
stiff. ; 

Still, we shall have to return to it later on. We shall now: 
return back to our proper subject—the further development of 
the doctrine of categories through the classification of the 
objects of the old nature-philosophy in the frame created by 
the Vaisesika. 2 

In the case of the category of substance (dravyam), it was 
not difficult. Only one needed to survey the factors out of which 
the old nature-philosophy built the world-picture and to gather 
them, which were suitable, together. Thus there was no possi- 
bility for much doubt. It was self-evident that the Elements 
together with the Ether were explained as substances. There 
was also no fluctuation or wavering with regard to the souls and 
the psychical organs. One could be uncertain, only with regard 
to Time and Space. But here the realistic attitude of the system 
proved decisive so that they were also enrolled as substances. 
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Thus one arrived at a series of new substances which were 
arranged in the classical system in the following way : Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Souls and Psychica} 
Organs. There were hardly differences of opinion with regard to 
them—not also among the related schools. Only the Jaina 
shared the view whether Time should be regarded as substance 
or not.J8 In the Mimamsa School of Kumarila, as we have 
already heard, the sound and darkness were regarded as 
substances.‘7° 
Though things with regard to the category of substance 
were simple, it was different to get ata clear decision with re- 
gard to the category of qualities—what were to be regarded as 
the qualities and how were they to be arranged. Let us, first of 
all, consider the qualities of the elements. The old nature-philoso- 
phy had formulated lists of these qualities. But these lists were not 
employable or usable without much ado. They were exceedingly 
manifold and in spite of many simplifications, which ensued 
in between, were composed of the most diverse constituents.17! 
The formulation ofa list of all the qualities which could dwell 
in the substances required, on the other hand, a far stricter selec- 
tion, a restriction to the essentialsand awell-arranged marshal- 
ling together of the same. One had, therefore, to proceed very 
systematically—more than hitherto. It resulted in bringing about 
decisive changes. ‘ 
Above all, the old series of the qualities of the elements 
fell a victim to this great systematization. While describing: the 
qualities of the Elements in the old Nature-philosophical doctrin- 
es, we have seen that the elements had been first characteriz- 
ed by a definite series of qualities such as hardness, moistness or 
liquidness, heat and movement and only later on were placed 
beside them the lists of qualities which correspond as sense-ob- 
jects of sense-perception.1”? The older series was now bound to 
fall away. As long as more than one or several lists were tolera- 
ted beside one another or as long as the qualities of individual 
elements were enumerated in a motley or promiscuous series, it 
could easily happen that the same sort of homogeneous qualities 
would be repeated in various places. In the formulation, on the 
other hand, of single uniform lists, such repetitions were bound to 
disappear. Now in the present case, on a more exact examina- 
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tion, it was’seen that hardness, which was taken as the quality 
of the earth and the heat, of fire also occurred in the second seri- 
es, namely, as sub-varieties of touch and that they were there in a 
better place. The movement of the wind was naturally classified 
under the category of movement (karma). Thus, of the whole 
first series, there remained only the moisture and fluidity of 
water, for which a proper place had to be found in the new list 
which was formulated. 

Regarding the assessment of the qualities of the Elements, 
other view-points, besides the greater systematization, also were 
taken into consideration. Through the Atom-doctrine one had 
learnt to distinguish between atoms and the aggregates formed 
out of them. It led to the knowledge that certain qualities occur 
to the aggregate but not to the atoms. This knowledge was, 
above all, employed by the Jaina.!” In the Vaisesika, the follow- 
ing also came up. According to the mechanistic manner of 
thought of the Vaisesika, the atoms and therewith also their qua- 
lities were considered as fundamentally unchangeable." So it 
was obvious to differentiate the qualities which were firmly bo- 
und with the substances from those which were not. Thus fin- 
ally one came to the conclusion that there were qualities which 
are bound up with definite substances and are characteristic of 
them (vaifesika-gundl), as against those which can be common to 
different substances (saémanya-gunah). 

Under the influence of this point of view, the doctrine of 
the qualities of the Elements was formed in this way: It was na- 
tural that the qualities, which, according to the older doctrine, 
form the objects of sense-perception and which had been connec- 
ted with the individual elements, namely, form, taste, smell, touch 
and sound, should be considered as the characteristic qualities of 
these elements. But the accumulation theory, which had been 
taken over, went against it, asaccording to it individual qualities 
occur in more and moreelements.!7® But one, however, resolved 
to lightly pass over these difficulties because he was of the view 
that, in spite of the accumulation theory, every quality lends its 
special character to every element. With this assumption, form, 
taste, smell, touch and sound were received into the list of qua- 
lities to form the category of quality and they were explained as 
the characteristic qualities of Fire, Water, Earth, Air and 
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Ether.? 

Next, in conjunction with it, there arose the necessity to 
examine the sub-varieties of these qualities and to fix them fin- 
ally. In this respect, taste, smell and sound presented no diffi- 
culties. Besides, the things were made more easy; with the for- 
mulation of the doctrine of Categories, the proper natural-sci- 
entific interest stepped back continually more and more. Oftaste 
the customary six varieties were formulated: sweet, sour, saltish, 
bitter, pungent and acrid. Smell was simply divided into good 
and obnoxious smells. As for sound, one was satisfied with 
differentiating it as sounds of speech (varna) and unarticulated 
sound (dhvanih) . 

In contrast to the above, form and touch served to give 
occasion for basic important decisions in the field of the doctrine 
of the Categories. The extensive group of the sub-varieties of 
Form, after singling out the obvious things not belonging together 
such as Light and Shadow, organized itself distinctly into two 
sub-groups, of which the first embraced allcolours (form in the 
strict sense), while the second contained what concerned the 
shape (samsthdnam) of things. Now it was clear that of these two, 
clearly only colour could bevalidas the characteristic quality of 
Fire. The shape according to the Vaisesika played rarely a role in 

_the fully uniform atoms ; only it played its part in the aggre- 
gates. Besides, a view could not be shut out that the shape could 
be well attributed to all other substances as well like the fire. 
The result was that the shape was separated from the old quality 
of Form which was now defined as merely colour. 

Similar results accrued on a more exact examination of the 
varieties of touch. Heaviness and lightness were also counted 
among them. In the meanwhile, however, in the mechanics, 
heaviness was known as something different from the other 
qualities of the elements. Before all, it could not be reckoned 
as a sub-variety of touch among the characteristic qualities of 
air to which the old nature-philosophy attributed no heaviness. 
It was, therefore, to be excluded. Again, to ascribe hardness 
and softness, roughness and smoothness to the atoms went 
against the doctrine of the atoms of the Vaisesika. Rather they 
were attributed only to the aggregates and were traced back to 
the kind of their compounding. And so finally of all the sub- 
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varieties of touch, only heat and cold remained. 

f In this way, by the time of the final doctrine of categories 
in the Vaisesika, the doctrine of the qualities of the elements 
and their sub-varieties had the following result : There are five 
characteristic qualities of the Elements : form, taste, smell, 
touch and sound. Of these, form embraces different colours 
white, etc. The taste is six-fold : sweet, salt, bitter, pungent, 
sour and acrid. The smell can either be good or bad. The 
touch is three-fold—cold, hot and neither hot nor cold. Insound, 
finally, sounds of speech and inarticulate sounds are to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Thus with regard to the first group of qualities which was 
enrolled under the category of quality, namely the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, there came about clarity. But the 
reflective thought bound up with it gave rise toa formulation 
of a further group of qualities. As we have seen, one had found 
it necessary to separate from ‘form’ (riipam) what concerns the 
shape of things. But how should this shape itself be judged? 
The realism of the system demanded that it should be explained 
as something real. But then if one comprehended something 
real as such, it could only be considered as a quality. Then arose 
the question, as to what place among the qualities should be - 
given to it. As an answer to this question it was decided that 
the shape (samsthanam) was not tobe regarded as thecharacter- 
istic quality of a substance but that which is ascribed to all 
substances—to the atoms as well as the aggregates. It was there- 
fore explained as a common quality (samanya-gunalt) . 

Regarding the precise constituent ofthis quality, the essen- 
tial of shape (samsthanam) was seen in the extension. Evidently the 
thought conjointly gave the idea that the shape wasascribed to 
the atoms as wellas to the endlessly great substances. This quality 
was therefore named extension (parimanam). As sub-varieties, dis- 
tinction was made between smallness (anutvam) , largeness (mahat- 
tvam)and shortness (hrasvatvam) and length (dirghatvam) . The sub- 
varieties which the old nature-philosophy had assumed e.g. quad- 
rangularity, roundness etc. were rejected, because it was believed 
that they only occur to the aggregates and could be traced to 
the bigness and to the arrangement of the parts. To the perma- 
nent substances which have atom-form, comes infinite smallness, 
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and to those which are unlimited, comes unending infinite big- 
ness ( mahattvam) Both become summarized as an independent va- 
riety of extension under the name of sphericalroundness (pdri- 
méandalyam) 17" 

The perishable aggregate could be small or big, short or 
long.178 It could, indeed, not be overlooked that smallness and 
bigness are relative ideas and that their respective knowledge is 
directed to the relation to other things. Therefore, it was firm- 
ly Jaid down that only aggregates, which are formed out of two 
atoms, are really small and short, while everything else is big 
and long. Ifin spite of it, it isdesignated as small or short, that 
is due to a figurative usage of speech. : 

Extension (parimanam) gave the firstcommon quality of the 
substances. While examining the qualities of the Elements, hard 
ness, softness, roughness and smoothness were separated from the 
sub-varieties of touch because they were traced to the kind of the 
composition of things. But what is this composition of things? 
The simplest answer was: thc connection of its parts. With it 
there emerged a new idea, the connection (samyogak) and the 
question arose with regard to its character. 

The reply to this question could not be doubtful in the 
given situation of things. The fundamental realism of the Vaise- 
sika demanded that it should be understood as a real entity. 
Thereby one was confronted with old, already existing ideas. 
In the older period, it was anatural thought to see an indepen- 
dent entity, when two things were seen connected together, in 
those which it binds and which distinguishes it from the un- 
bound things. We meet consequently with corresponding views 
in Jinism as well as Buddhism.” They, therefore, need be pre- 
supposed in the older Vaigesika. This entity appears to have been 
originally imagined as material, as a body which holds to- 
gether the connected things.1® 

With the emergence of the doctrine of Categories, this 
was no more tenable. In it, the connection was bound to be- 
come a quality which dwells in the connected things and allows 
them to appear as connected. As this quality can indwell in 
different substances, it was naturally explained as a common 
quality. “ 

It may be remarked here that this quality of connection 
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(samyogal) played a fairly large part in the doctrine of Categories 
of the classical Vaisesika system, as during the incorporation of 
the old Nature-doctrine in the scheme of the ideas of the Categor- 
ies, different important processes were understood as connection 
(samyogah) . According to the atomism of the old Nature-philoso- 
phy, every origin or product ensues through the coming together of 
permanent atoms; this coming together was explained as connec- 
tion (samyogah). Inthe Mechanics it wasknown that a movement 
is called forth through a push (nodanam) or stroke (abhighatah). 
In an attempt to define these two in the sense of the doctrine of 
Categories, the best solution appeared in understanding these as 
a sort of connection. The idea of connection was also worked out 
otherwise. The cooperation of the soul and organs was traced 
back to their connection. The temporal and spatial layout of 
things was derived from their connection with the substances 
Time and Space. Toit were also finally attributed different in- 
dividual cases like the origin of sound which is caused by the 
connection of the drum with the stick. Thus the quality of con- 
nection gained an exceedingly wide sphere of validity. It joined 
itself with the issue of living discussion, particularly with the 
Buddhistic Schools—to which we shall return still on a later 
occasion.18! 

As to the nature of the quality of connection, it was defin- 
ed as the uniting of two things, which until now were not united 
(apraptayoh fraptih) . It is possible in the case of limited (mtirtah) 
as well as unlimited (amirtah) substances, indeed with a limita- 
tion. The limited (mirtak) substances can well be conjoined 
among themselves, as well as the limited and the unlimited. But 
the conjunction of unlimited substances among themselves is im- 
possible. These unlimited substances exist since eternity without 
entering into a conjunction. Because, according to the mechanis- 
tic manner of thought of the VaiSesika, it can occur only through 
a movement, that is, a change of place which is not possible in 
infinitely big substances. According to the Vaisesika doctrine 
there exists no connection (samyogah) between Ether, Time and 
Space and the infinitely great souls. It remains to be marked that 
connection, in contrast to the other qualities described up to now 
which always cling only to one substance, is a quality which 
dwells at the same time in many substances (anekafritalt) —i.e. 
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the substances which it connects. Further it was taught that it 
does not wholly penetrate its bearer but extends itself only on 
a part of the same (pradefavritit). As itwas seen, an extended 
object can enter into a connection only with one of its parts. 
Finally, the following should still be considered. The hitherto 
described qualities, with the exception of sound to which always 
a special place is assigned,1** permanently cling to their substan- 
ces. On the other hand, connectionis a perishable quality which 
rises in its bearer and again vanishes. Its cause is, as a rule,.a 
movement i.e. a movement which leads to the union of the 
objects concerned. Its destruction depends finally on movement, 
i.e. amovement which drives the connected objects asunder. In 
between, comes in or interpolates, according to the Vaisesika, a 
farther idea and with that we already come to the next quality, 
which we must describe in connection with connection (samya- 
gak) that next quality being separation (vibhagah). 

It suited the formulation of the Vaisesika to place an in- 
dependent quality, separation, in contrast to connection. Be- 
cause, during the systematicsumming up, one was accustomed to 
put together the pairs of opposite ideas. The positing of this qua- 
lity (separation) occurred after good deliberation and with full 
consciousness. Objections were not wanting: it was said that the 
mere abrogation of connection is something purely. negative 
and a positing of a special quality was not justified. Against 
that, the adherents of the Vaisesika represented that the idea: 
‘These things are separated’, just like the idea : ‘These things 
are united’, expresses something positive and, in a logical 
execution of their fundamental realism, assumed for this idea 
also a positive correspondence in the external world. In one 
case, at least, they believed to have been able toshow distinctly 
‘separation’ as a special, independent real entity. Just as a stroke 
—a connection of two things, generates a sound, even so the brea- 
king of astick i.e. a separation, occasions a sound; they therefore, 
felt themselves justified in the positing of ‘separation’ as a sepa- 
rate quality. Finally, there was mixedin it an attempt to carry 
out assymmetrically as possible the fundamental maxim accord- 
ing to which the doctrine of categories was built up.183 Now, in 
general, the rule was considered valid that the qualities are des- 
troyed by qualities which are opposed (virodhi). It appears, 
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therefore, desirable to infer the abrogation of connection through 
one such opposed quality. ‘Separation’ (vibhagak) turned out 
to be suitable for that. The process was thought out as follows: 
The movement which disturbs the connection (samyogah) brings 
forth separation (vibhdgah). This destroys the opposing quality 
of connection (samyogah). And the things connected hitherto 
loosen themselves from one another. 

Concerning the constituent of the quality of separation, 
the same held good, in general, as in the case of connection. It 
is a common quality which dwells in limited as well as un-limi- 
ted substances. It extends itself simultaneously over more subs- 
tances, namely the substances which it separates. And it pene- 
trates the things not entirely but only partially. It is further 
called forth like the connection through a movement, that is, a 
movement which drives asunder the previously joined or connec- 
ted substances. Only with its destruction the position becomes 
different. In the case of connection, it was clear that it was 
destroyed by separation which drives asunder the hitherto con- 
nected things. In the case of separation, on the other hand, it 
cannot be said, that itis first destroyed when the separated things 
again unite with one another. Because it need not so occur in 
general. But the idea which considers the things as separated 
and on which the assumption of the idea of separation is based 
considers the things only in view of their earlier union as sepa- 
rated, as soon as the consciousness of their earlier union vani- 
shes. It lasts, as a rule, only for a short time and the same must 
hold good for the quality of separation. In order to establish it 
the following assumption was made: The movement or action, 
which separates the connected things, causes also a change of 
place of these things. Buta change of place consists ina connection 
with another place. Now it is this connection, it was said, which 
destroys the separation in the separated things. As a change of 
place follows immediately after separation, the quality of separa- 
tion is also destroyed immediately and lasts only for a moment. 
In this way, the destruction of the quality of separation without 
a new connection of separated things is explained. The expla- 


. nation corresponded simultaneously with the fundamental con- 


cepts of the system as it allowed the destruction to follow 
through another opposite quality. 
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With the formulation of the three qualities—extension (pari 
magam) , connection (samyogah) and separation (vibhdgah) there 
emerged, beside the group of the characteristic qualities of the 
elements—a second group, and that is the group of common 
qualities (samanyagundh). It correponded with the Indian 
attempt at systematization—which we have already described in 
connection with the old Nature-philosophy—to complete this 
group further and seek to make it as consummate as possible, 
Towards that end, the following possibility offered itself. 

The development of the old Nature-philosophy, of which 
we have just spoken, led to the fact that space and time were 
included in the sphere of dealt-with subjects and both ideas 
had been incorporated into the system. A cause was seen in 
them, whereby something appears as further or nearer, earlier 
or later. This ‘Further’ or ‘Nearer’, ‘Earlier’ or ‘Later’ must 
now appear, seen from the stand-point of the doctrine of 
Categories, as the qualities of things, in consonance with the 
consistent realistic attitude of the Vaiéesika, qualities which 
are called forth through their connection with Space and Time. 
Thereby, in them were necessarily seen the common qualities, 
as they occurred in all things which are in Space and Time. 
As the ideas of ‘distant’ and ‘earlier’, ‘nearer’ and ‘later’ were 
expressed in India through the same word and fell undera 
similar idea, two such qualities (gunak) were posited viz. the 
spatial and temporal distantness (paratvam) and nearness 
( aparatvam) . 


But with the positing of these two new ideas, there arose 
a new problem. On a more exact reflection, it could not be 
overlooked that distantness and nearness are something relative 
and depend on the stand-point of the observer. Thereby one 
was confronted with the question how qualities can dwell in 
things, if they are conditioned by the comprehension of the 
knowing subject. This was a difficult test for the realism of the 
system. Because one wished to assert that something objective 
in the present depends on the knowing subject. 

Here is seen again the rigorous logical consistency of the 
Indian philosophy of the classical time which fought shy of no 
inferences where they were valid, to carry through consistent- 
ly to the end the basic views of the system. In the present 
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Cae gory held fast to the view, as was demanded by the 
realism of the Vaisesika, that in distantness and nearness th 
objective qualities of things were dealt with but it was also 
assumed that they originated: under the influence of the know 
ledge of the subject. It was taught as follows : When stn 
from the point of view of the observer, it was said, two objects 
in any direction are found on different distances and when the 
observer sees the more distant one, then under the influence 
of this observing knowledge (apeksdbuddhih) there originates 
the quality of distantness (paratvam) through the connection 
(samyogah) of the object with space and it calls forth on its side 
a corresponding knowledge. The weakness and vulnerability 
of this theory are obvious. But it is not to be denied that it has 
been consistently thought out on the presuppositions of the 
system and it well represents the only possibility to rescue its 
basic realism in the present case. The origin of the quality of 
nearness (aparatvam) was also similarly explained. The corres- 
ponding view also held valid for the temporal distantness 
and nearness. For example, when the case of two men is consi- 
dered, two men of whom one is older, the other younger, in 
the case of the older man in relation to the younger one, there 
arises, under the influence of this observing knowledge and 
through the connection with Time, a quality of distantness 
(paratvam) in the older one and in the reverse case the quality 
of nearness (aparatvam) in the younger ones. 

All these qualities, as also the temporal and spatial dis- 
tantness and nearness are naturally, according to this theory, 
not enduring. Their emergence rests on the observing know- 
ledge (apeksdbuddhif) of the knowing subject; they vanish also 
with the vanishing of this knowledge. Nothing especial remains 
to be said of them. 

A further quality which was assumed in the group of com- 
mon qualities is the number (samkhya). The number plays no 
role in the Indian philosophy of the classical period. The 
sacrificial mystique of the Veda has no doubt played with the 
number and the philosophical systems of the later time work 
with the numerically defined enumerations.4# But number itself 
does not belong to the ideas which are employed for explaining 
the phenomenal world. It has found access in the Vaisesika, as, 
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according to all appearances, it was sought to comprehend as 
completely as possible all categories and their sub-varieties in 
the formulation of the Doctrine of Categories. 

In the case of number, it is now important that it was 
regarded as relative and conditioned by the knowledge of the 
observer. One was of the view that number one is ascribed to 
single things of nature. When, on the other hand, many things 
numerically form a group, it depends on the knowing subject 
who understands it as a group. The origin of number was 
regarded as similar to that of distantness and nearness e.g, 
when two things are understood as belonging together and as 
duality, there arises in the things under the influence of the 
observing knowledge (apeksabuddhik) the number two out of 
number one which naturally dwells in things, and the obser- 
ver knows them as two. The same holds good for all higher 
numbers. Naturally these numbers are fleeting or perishable 
and vanish with the observing knowledge. It remains still to be 
marked that they belong to the qualities which, like connection 
and separation, inhere in many substances. 

The last quality (guzak) which found acceptance in the 
described group of common qualities is the separateness 
(prthaktvam). This quality is again an example of the sharp- 
ness in distinguishing ideas which distinguished the Vaisesika. 
Aswe have seen, ‘Separation’ was posited as a counterpart to 
connection and was defined as the non-union or disunion of 
things which were formerly united. But there are also the 
separate things which were not formerly united or connected. 
If, therefore, separateness of formerly united things was traced 
to a quality called ‘separation’, separateness of these things, 
which formerly were not united, was also bound to be 
derived from a quality dwelling in them. Such a quality was 
assumed to be separateness (prthaktvam). 

In itself nothing especial about this quality would have 
been said, if the following thoughts had not emerged with 
regard to it (prthaktvam). It was said that the separate things 
not only appear singly but also could form groups and this 
group-formation was also established with the indwelling of 
separateness in them. The thought ran the course similar to 
the case of number. In the case of things, separateness as unity 
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(ckaprthaktuam) and separateness as duality (dviprthaktvam) 
etc. were distinguished. Of these, the first dwells ‘in all separate 
things naturally while the other remaining ones are called forth 
by the observing knowledge of an observer. The pfocess is 
the same as in the case of number. They vanish with the 
vanishing of observing knowledge and dwell in more than one 
substances just like the corresponding number. 

With the separateness (prthaktvam), the qualities which 
come to be considered as a group of common qualities, in the 
strict sense, are exhausted and the group was closed. This group 
embraces the seven qualities which are enumerated in the 
classical system in the following order : number, extension, 
separateness, connection, separation, distantness and nearness. 
Simultaneously ended therewith the new most important 
creation which was inaugurated in the sphere of the category 
of qualities in the formulation of the Doctrine of Categories. 
Everything remaining which remained to be done was, on the 
other hand, simple. 

First, beside the groups of the qualities of the Elements 
and of common qualities, a third group of the qualities of the 
soul was formulated. We have heard1® that the old nature- 
philosophy regarded the soul as knowing and active and also 
ascribed to it different processes and conditions. We have also 
further heard how these different conditions were sifted and 
arranged until one arrived finally at a clear and well-arranged 
division which differentiated, besides knowledge, pleasure and 
sorrow, desire and aversion—to which series later in the course 
of further development was added ‘effort? which embodied the 
activity of the soul. As to the question which arose as to under 
which category in the Doctrine of Categories, these conditions 
of the soul should be arranged, it appeared best to count and 
arrange them under qualities. They could not be considered 
as movement, as movement for the Vaisesika implies exclusively 
a change of place and such a change of place is unthinkable in 
the case of the infinitely big souls. There was no further possi- 
bility of arrangement. It was, therefore, decided to enroll the 
named conditions of the soul as the qualities of soul in the 
category of qualities. 

These new qualities represented an independent group by 
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itself on differentgrounds. On the one hand, they are the charac. 
teristic qualities which only occur to the soul and are, therefore, 
to be separated from the common qualities. On the other hand, 
they are also distinguished from the characteristic qualities of 
the Elements in important features. Incontrast to the qualities of 
the soul, the qualities of the elements are by nature perishable 
and extend only on a part of their bearer. And also otherwise, 
they assume a special place for themselves according to the way 
of thought of the system e.g. they fall gut of the usual frame of 
the doctrine of causality, as they have nothing to do with the 
formation of an aggregate. It was, therefore, justified to group 
them as an independent group. Thus there arose the third group 
of qualities—the qualities of the soul: knowledge (buddhih), 
pleasure (sukham), sorrow (dultkham), desire (icchd), aversion 
(dvesah) and effort (prayatnah). 

With these three groups—the qualities of the Elements, the 
common qualities and the qualities of the soul, the main mass 
of qualities was comprehended. What remained to be added 
were mere supplements. Among them first came into conside- 
ration the three qualities of the elements which were left out 
during the grouping of the characteristic qualities of the Ele- 
ments. They were moisture or humidity ( svehak), fluidity (dravat- 
vam) and heaviness (gurutvam) . 

Of these moisture or stickiness was a remainder of the 
old series of the qualities of the Elements.1® By itself, it was not 
considered difficult to arrange it. Because it appeared naturally 
as a quality of water and was not different from the remaining 
characteristic qualities of the element. But the attempt towards 
extreme systematization and symmetry, which played not an 
under-estimable role in Indian philosophy, did not allow its 
arrangement in the proper group of the characteristic qualities 
of the elements, as it would have disturbed their regular cons- 
truction. So it became, in a certain measure, enrolled as an 
appendix in a supplement. Just as with humidity, similar was 
the case originally with fluidity. But some difficulties arose about 
it. Different facts, which made its arrangement into the scheme 
difficult, had to be taken into account. First of all, fluidity does 
not only occur in the case of water but also in the case of things 
like fat or lac or lacquer which is considered under the 
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element of Earth, or in the case of different metals which were 
considered as the appearances of the element Fire but whi 

F 3 5 which 
could appear in a fluid, flowing form. Further it was observed 
that water can assume ‘solid form in snow or hail while reversel 
fat and lacquer become liquid under the influence of heat. el 
observations could have led to kinds of further knowledges. But 
the doctrine of categories with its predilection for external 
classification was not favourable to such new knowledge. So 
instead of recognizing fluidity or stickiness as a condition of the 
aggregate, it was, on the contrary, ascribed as the quality to the 
atoms of the substance concerned. Only one distinction was 
made : in water fluidity was explained as natural (samsiddhikah) 
and among other elements, on the other hand, as artificial 
( naimittikah) . Thereby the natural fluidity, because it occurs 
only in the case of water, was defined as a special i i 
the artificial fluidity was defined as a aan eee 
it appears in Earth as well as Fire. On account of this, fluidity 
fell out of the frame of the characteristic qualities of the Ele- 
ments and it had to find a place likewise under the supplementary 
qualities. 

Things were represented again differently with regard to 
the third of the named qualities ‘heaviness’. In the old nature- 
doctrine, it had been a sub-variety of touch. Now it was to be 
differently arranged or classified. First in its case it was of impor- 
tance that it belonged to more than one elements, to Earth and 
Water, according to the simple observation which were worked 
out in those times. But it was still more important that in the 
course of development, it got into quite a different circle of ideas 
and appeared in a different light. The heaviness, as we know, 
played an important role as a chief cause of movement in the 
mechanics of the old Vaisesika and as such was considered from 
a different view-point than in the old Nature-doctrine. Accor- 
dingly, it was defined as a common quality which is invisible and 
is only inferred as a cause of the falling. It has its place in the 
play of forces of the mechanics where the resistance of impene- 
trable objects, a conscious effort, or the swing ofa moved thing 
work against it and neutralize it. It is understandable that in 
this entirely different character, heaviness was not placed beside 
the characteristic qualities of the Elements but was accommo- 
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dated in the supplement. 
A further quality which arose out of the circle of the ideas 


of the mechanics and found its place here is the swing or force 
(vegah) which keeps the moved things in motion. It was some- 

thing different from the old qualities. It is a common quality 
because it occurs to all moving things—to all the four elements 
and also to the psychical organs. Therefore, it naturally belongs 
to the supplementary qualities. In its arrangement or Classifica- 
tion, it was mixed with a further idea. We have seen that the 
Vaigesika, with all their externality of systematization, show also 
a remarkable sharpness in the formulation of ideas and com- 
prehended clearly every idea in its speciality and elaborated it. 
It held good in the case of force. It was believed and recognized 
that force is essentially different from the remaining hitherto 
accepted qualities. Its decisive feature was seen in the fact that 
it displaces its bearer temporarily into a condition which may 
cause the release of a particular operation or effect and then 
vanish. Something similar was also believed to have been in other 
cases ; for instance, Elasticity (sthitisthapakah) which was also 

included in the sphere of consideration about this period. Be- 

cause when a man stretches a bow, elasticity makes it possible 

to assume its earlier form. Finally a similar related phenomenon 

was observed in the working of the memory-impressions (bhava- 
nah) in the soul. Through them, the soul is displaced into a 
condition which releases a particular effect and endures until 

the effect or working takes place. In order to validate the special 

character of these named qualities, it was resolved to doas 

follows : They were not posited as three different qualities, but 

it was taught that there was a quality called Disposition or 

preparedness (samskaral) which represents an arrangement for 

the release of a particular effect or operation. It was said that 
force, elasticity and memory-impressions are the three different 

sub-varieties of this quality named Disposition (samskaral) 

Thus were comprehended and classified the total qualities 

of the Elements which were known to old nature-philosophy and 
with the memory-impressions, an important supplement was 
added to the qualities of the soul. Still there remained, hitherto 
unconsidered, merit (dharmah) and guilt (adharmalt) which were 
already summed up under the name of the Invisible (adrstam). 


=e 
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We have already spoken during the further development of the 
old nature-philosophy about the emergence of the idea of 
Invisible force which is called forth by the actions of a 
leads to retribution.1®’ There we have also mentioned a ae 
: le ideas 
which were formulated as the constituents of this Invisible Force ; 
it was partially comprehended as an independent entity nal 
partly a bearer was assumed for it. We have also said that the 
Vaisesika decided to set it in connection with the soul. The 
result naturally was that in the formulation of the doctrine of 
categories, merit and guilt were explained as the qualities of the 
soul. They were placed on a par with the remaining qualities 
of the soul. They were adjusted in sucha way that it was taught 
that they as well as the rest of the qualities were called forth 
through the connection of the psychical organ with the soul. 

With merit and guilt, the summing up of the total qualities 
is finally completed and a number of the total twenty-four total 
qualitiesis reached. The classical Vaisesika represented this num- 
berand the related systemsshowed no great variations, Kumiarila, 
who regarded sound of speech (Sabdah) as a substance, enumera- 
ted in its place vibrating sound (dhvanih) among the qualities.1% 
Prabhakara explained the number as a separate category and 
went his own independent way on many points. But seen broadly 
or by large, the variations are unimportant and the dependence 
on the Vaisesika is palpable. 

In conclusion, if we cast a glance on the total category of 
qualities, we must say that its compilation must have involved 
fairly great pains. Not only a rich traditional material had to 
be sifted and classified but also the transmitted views had to be 
changed in many ways. And new thought-processes led to the 
formulation of new qualities. 

The Category of Movement—Things were quite different with 
regard to the category of Movement (karma). The tradition 
offered in this respect only little. Because what was taught by 
the mechanics of the old nature-philosophy was the idea of 
movement but nothing more. A distinction of the sub-varieties 
of movement was lacking. But one would not be satisfied with 
that. When already different substances and qualities were for- 
mulated and enumerated, one wished also to put against them 
a corresponding series of movements. Though tradition did not 
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offer much, one compiled, as well as it could go, one such 
“series. Thereby raising (utksepanam), letting down (avaksepanam) , 
bending (Gkuiicanam), stretching (prasdranam) and going 
(gamanam) were distinguished. About the superficiality and 
vulnerability of this classification, we need not speak. Simply 
different sorts of movements of the human body were compiled, 
The differentiation of these kinds of movement gained no further 
importance for the system. They were once enumerated and then 
there is no more talk about them. But enough was done to fulfill 
the necessity to juxtapose a number of the sub-varieties of move- 
ments, corresponding to different sub-varieties of substances and 
qualities. 

There were found opponents who contested this classi- 
fication of movement!® and the Vaisesika held fast, with the 
tenacity customary to the finished system, to the once formulated 
assertions. When the opponent said that the distinction of 
different kinds of movement lacked justification, as all move- 
ments are a change of place and a going, the representatives 
of the Vaigesika replied that a particular group of activities 
called forth an entirely fixed idea different from other ideas and 
that corresponding sub-varieties of movement must, therefore, 
be accepted. Again the opponent observed that it also proved 
true in other cases and that one, therefore, must posit other 
special cases of movement like entering and going out as its 
sub-varieties. Thereupon, the representatives of the Vaisesika 
retorted that in such cases no definite sub-varieties could be 
had, because it depends on the stand-point of the observer 
whether one understands it as going in or going out. But philo- 
sophically, these discussions are unimportant. They lead to no 
result, as it always happens, when of the two opponents one 
is bound by a preconceived opinion and does not wish to be 
persuaded or to take advice. It is, therefore, unnecessary to enter 
further into such discussions. 

With this, we have finished the first stage in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of categories. We have seen how one 
filled the given frame through the formulation of the first three 
categories. It was a very important step. With it, one had begun 
to build the simple basic ideas of the doctrine of categories further 
into a system and the basic lines of the system began already 
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to stand out. Still it was only the first step. A further way was 
to be covered until the full completion of the classical system 
Towards this end the development ran in two directions On the 
one hand, the frame of the doctrine of categories was Sen 
through the addition of newer categories. On the other hand 
one sought to employ the stuff offered by the doctrine of Sete 
gories, because it remodelled the world-picture given by the 
old nature-philosophy in the light of the doctrine of categories. 

Ni he Category of Commonness—The first, that occurred,was the 
formulation ofa new category of Commonness (sémanyam) . It falls 
before the period to which our sources reach back and we can only 
conjecture as to which thought-processes led to it. But we know at 
least a doctrine with which the Vaisesika could come in contact 
and with which probably it did. The doctrineis connected with 
a problem in the orbit of the philosophy of language—the ques- 
tion of the subject or the object of the word.1% 

To the greatest scientific performances of the Indians 
belongs, as is well known, what they have attained in the sphere 
of the linguistic science. They had already created, in the pre- 
Christian period, a Grammar of their classical language Sanskrit 
which not only deals with phonetics and accidence with unusual 
precision but has also considered word-formation and syntax 
and, even beyond that, has summed up the total language- 
material in a sort of a dictionary of roots. The whole represents 
a performance which, through its deep penetration into the 
structure of language and through its systematization and com- 
pleteness, has remained unrivalled until in the newest times. 
Besides Grammar, they also occupied themselves early with the 
problems of linguistic philosophy. They inquired into the 
nature of the word and the sentence and into their subjects. 
In conjunction with it, the problems of epistemology were also 
thoroughly discussed. Their inquiry could go so far that a 
famous grammarian Bhartrhari (about 460-520 A.D. ) formula- 
ted a very well-known doctrine according to which the word is 
the ‘ur-ground? (the first cause) of things. In the course of our 
presentation we shall repeatedly be compelled to come back to 
the Indian science of language and its views. 

In the present case, what to us is of importance concerns 
the views of the Grammarian about the subject of the word.1** 
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In the oldest period, when man dealt with the question as to 
what was the subject of the word, the natural reply was that 
this subject was seen in something (dravyam) of the external 
world. But soon one became conscious that one and the same 
word can denote a large number of individual things; then the 
question confronted itself as to how it was possible and to what 
subject the word properly clings. The reply given thereto was 
that it is the form (dkrtik) which is common to all individual 
things and which is, therefore, the cause why the same wordis 
used for all. Thus there were two opinions of which one assu- 
med that the individual thing was the subject of the word while 
the other believed to find the subject of the word in the 
form (akrtilt) of the thing.” Finally, an attempt was made to 
unite both these views with one another; it was explained that 
both an individual thing and form were expressed by the 
word, but then now only the one, now the other stands in the 
forefront. 

- In this doctrine of the Grammarian it is important that 
they distinguished between an individual thing and a homoge- 
neous constituent which is common to many several things. 
The Vaigesika joined in that view and itdepended, above all, 
on fathoming the nature of the homogeneous constituent. It is 
characteristic of the system, how it goes far deep beyond the 
start offered or made by the Grammarian. 

The form (akrtif) assumed by the Grammarian turned out 
for the Vaigesika as unusable or inapplicable. Form had been 
discussed in the formulation of the category of quality.’ 
Thereby, a quality named extension (parima@nam) had been 
accepted. In the remaining, form was known only as an arrange- 
ment of parts of which a thing is composed (samsthanam) . Of 
them, extension could not be independently considered as the 
subject of the word. One would not decide in favour of the 
arrangement of parts. According to the spirit of Realism which 
rules the Vaiiesika, they naturally traced the commonness in 
the individual things back to an independent entity. In that, it 
was still considered that, from the stand-point of the doctrine of 
categories, commonness was believed to be recognized not only 
in substances but also in qualities and movements. Thus it was 
resolved to trace the commonness in all things, in substances, 
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qualities and movements back to an independent category which 
could also be simultaneously regarded asthe subject of the word. 
It was, therefore, assumed that there is a category called com- 
monness which, as an independent entity, indwells all homoge- 
neous things and lends them the homogeneous character. Thus 
it was thought, for example, that the commonness ‘cowness’ 
(gotvam) dwells in all cows and operates in such a way that we 
know and characterize them as cows. 

Thus, a question of commonness in individual things 
was, no doubt, answered but there arose a series of new ques- 
tions Aboveall, the following question urgently came forward: 
What man usually comprehends as commonness is, in no way, 
mere commonness. The cowness, for example, is common to 
all cows and allows them to appear as homogeneous or of the 
same kind. But at the same time it distinguishes them from the 
things of other kinds, for example, from the horses; in this view, , 
it is not commonness but Peculiarity or Particularity (vifesah) . 
Thus one came to the conclusion that the so-called common- 
nesses have a double character—partly as commonness, partly as 
peculiarity. It was said : ‘commonness or peculiarity depends on 
comprehension’.1* A second thing came out of it. It was re- 
cognized that the sphere of different commonnesses is greatly 
different and it was observed that the commonnesses with 
larger spheres appear as commonnesses against those with 
nacrower spheres, while the commonnesses with narrower 
spheres present themselves as peculiarities against the common- 
nesses with larger spheres. So one was confronted with the 
question, how these phenomena are to be assessed. 

On a more precise reflection, one came to the following 
views ; It was said that the entities, which lend the things their 
general character and which are predominantly considered as 
commonnesses, form a ladder of steps from those with the widest 
sphere to those with the narrowest. Of them only the border- 
line cases are exclusively constituted by commonness or pecu- 
liarity. Existence (bhavah or satta) has the widest sphere. It 
occurs in all substances, qualities and movements and is ex- 
clusively a commonness. The entities form the contrasting bor- 
der-line cases which occur in individual permanent substances 
and distinguish them from all homogeneous or heterogeneous 
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things. They are exclusively a peculiarity (viSesah). Everything 
that lies in between is partly commonness, partly peculiarity; 
it appears as peculiarity as against higher commonnesses and as 
commonness against the lower. Substanceness (dravyatvam) 
represents itself as peculiarity against existence, as it is a form 
of existence which distinguishes the substances from other re- 
maining forms, from the qualities and movements. It (substance- 
ness) appears, however, as commonness against earthness 
(prthvitvam), as it binds together its bearer the earth with 
water, fire, etc. as homogeneous. These commonnesses are, 
therefore, called with a double name : commonness-peculiarity 
(sdémanyavisesa). In later times, the term genus (jalth) served 
as an expression for it. 

With a view to judging all these entities and their organi- 
zation in the doctrine of categories, the following formulation 
was made regarding them : First of all for the last peculiarity, 
which could no more be considered as commonness, a further 
category of peculiarity was posited. For the rest it was clear 
that the existence (sattd) as the highest commonness represented 
the category of commonness (sdmdnyam) . With regard to the 
lower commonnesses, there was vacillation at first. In this res- 
pect, partly an independent category of commonness-peculiarity 
(samanyavisesait) was posited.1® Finally, the orthodox system 
decided to explain them as commonness, because it was said 
that they are basically considered commonnesses and are 
designated as peculiarities only in a metaphorical sense. 

In this way, a clarity was attained, regarding the positing 
of categories and their kinds. The next question concerne:i the 
relation of these new categories to the old. In this respect, the 
following view was decided upon : Like all categories except 
substances, commonness and peculiarity cannot stand indepen- 
dently but require a bearer. But whereas the qualities and 
movements and, as man assumed, also the last peculiarities can 
only cling to a substance, the commonness can also dwell in 
the qualities and, movements. No further commonness can 
dwell in the commonness, just as the qualities and movements 
cannot dwell further in qualities and movements. 

These are simple assumptions and are explicable from the 
point of their attempt to create the ideas assimple andas clear 
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as possible about the relation of categories with one another. 
Essentially more difficult was the answer to the question as to 
how the working of the commonness in individual cases has 
been introduced. Finally, the following rule was formulated for 
it. There is, it was said, for every kind of homogeneous things, 
one and only one commonness which lends them their homoge- 
neous character. This commonness is permanent and exists 
everywhere in all its bearers. The one commonness indwells 
undivided and entire in its every bearer. 

It is a remarkable doctrine which actually challenged 
contradiction. It was sought to establish it in all its points in 
this or that way. For example, it was said that there is respecti- 
vely only one commonness because the characteristic, in which 
we recognize it, is the same everywhere and we have no occa- 
sion to assume several commonnesses. Or it was said that com- 
monnesses are permanent because they are different from their 
bearers and do not originate or disappear with them. But 
these reasons do not satisfy. As a matter of fact, they are not 
the essential ones. In reality, the cited doctrine was formulated 
in spite of its difficulties in order to escape still greater diffi- 
culties.!98 Naturally, under such circumstances this doctrine was 
the target for the attacks of the most different opponents. It 
was connected with detailed discussions which dragged on 
through many centuries in connection with the discussion of the 
question of epistemology. On that account we shall have to 
return to itin details later on. Here what has been said 
may suffice provisionally. 

The Category of Inherence—The positing of the categories of 
commonness and peculiarity was the most important expansion 
which the doctrine of categories underwent beyond the old 
three categories. The classical system later added only one 
more category—the Inherence (samavayalt). This category is 
again an example of the acuteness and clarity of the building 
up of ideas which distinguishes the Vaigesika system of the 
classical time. As one learnt, through the doctrine of categories, 
to see things as a conglomeration of various categories, the 
question arose as to what holds these categories together and 
connects them into a unity.7®” It was scen that the quality of 
connection did not come into consideration in this respect. In 
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the working out of the Category of this quality it had been 
defined as a union of things not formerly united.1°* It had 
been recognized that it originates only through a movement of 
things which connect themselves with one another and it is 
abrogated again through the separation of things. But that does 
not hold true in the case of Categories. There is, therefore, no 
union of earlier separated things. Because they only occur toge- 
ther. Again the things, which are united through a connection, 
could stand independently by themselves. It is not the case with 
regard to categories. On the contrary, in the case of the two 
categories which are connected with one another, there is one 
which is always the bearer, while the second always clings to this 
bearer and is likewise borne byit. A union of several categories is, 
therefore, something quite different from two things being con- 
nected by connection. It was taught, therefore, that in this case 
there is no connection (samyogah) but an indwelling inherence 
(samavdyah) . 

This inherence cannot be a quality. It had been assumed 
that the quality of connection indwells the substances which it 
unites. The inherence, which connects the different categories 
with one another, must accordingly indwell not only substances 
but also qualities and all other categories. But that is not 
possible in the case of a quality because qualities can indwell 
only the substances. So one was compelled to explain inherence 
as an independent category. 

It was, therefore, assumed that the connection of different 
categories with one another ensues through a further category 
of inherence which is defined as the connection of things 
occurring not separated (ayutasiddhak) which stand in relation 
ofthe bearer and the bornewith each other (adharyadharabh iitak). 

This definition of inherence stood the test and was, there- 
fore, held to firmly in future. Only on one point, it, still re- 
quired clarification. It turned out to be necessary to fix more 
exactly, what is to be understood under separate occurrences. 
On a reflection of all cases coming under consideration it was 
seen that there is a case in which no inherence but a connec- 
tion (samyogah) was present in which, however, the things concer- 
ned occur, in spite of everything, not separated. Above all, there 
was the case in which the infinitely big substances are concer- 
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ned. Between the atoms of the four elements and the space, for 
example, there exists no inherence but only a connection. Still, 
the atoms and space occur not separated, as the atoms outside 
space cannot be thought of. Similar is the case with the psy- 
chical organs and the souls, as soon as the souls were regarded, 
as was done by the classical Vaigesika, as infinitely great. [In 
order to avoid this difficulty, ‘the separate occurrences were 
defined as the possibility to move, by oneself, separated (prthag- 
gatimattvam) . This is granted in the case of atoms vis-a-vis space; 
as well asin the case of psychical organs vis-a-vis the souls. 
Thus the connection between atoms and space, as well as that 
between the psychical organs and souls does not fall under the 
definition of Inherence but can be regarded as connection with- 
out much ado. This solution was helpful where the connection 
between infinitely great substances and limited substnces was 
dealt with. It failed when one came to define the relation of 
infinitely great substances with one another. Because infinitely 
great substances, according to the Vaisesika doctrine, cannot 
move, movement being a change of place. There was, therefore, 
nothing left but to infer that the infinitely great substances could 
not be connected with one another through connection. As no 
inherence was considered possible, one was, therefore, constrain- 
ed toassume that between two such substances, there can be 
no connection. In fact, this view also was represented and one 
did not fight shy of the inference that under these circum- 
stances, the souls stand in no relation to space and time. 

A second case of things which do not occur separated but 
between which, still, only the connection and no inherence exists 
is, for example, that of the body and the skin called the sense- 
organ of touch. Both occur not separated, still there stands bet- 
ween them no inherence. Here one helped himself with the 
explanation that there is a separate occurrence also when two 
things inhere in separate bearers (yuktesu aSrayesu samavayalt). 
It is the case of the body and the skin. Therefore, they are to be 
considered as separately occurring and what holds them to 
gether is the quality of connection. With this solution, one did 
not hit the core of the matter but it helped to explain away the 
shocking difficulties and one rested content therewith. 


Regarding what remains regarding the exact constituent 
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of the Category of Inherence and its operation, the following 
doctrine was formulated. There is only one single permanent 
Inherence. This stays in all things which inhere in one another 
and produces the connection between them. Its own existence 
in the things is, on the other hand, not caused by any further 
inherence, but is conditioned by its own nature. This doctrine, 
just like the corresponding doctrine with regard to the category 
of commonness, arose as the necessary inference in the sense of 
the system. And one firmly defied all the antagonist’s objections, 
With the category of Inherence, a number of six categor- 
ies was reached and with it the circle of the categories which 
found acceptance in the classical Vaisesika system was closed. 
Not that there were wanting further attempts to posit further 
categories. But these attempts did not prevail. Already there 
were not lacking differences of opinion regarding the last descri- 
ed categories. It is evinced especially distinctly by the doctrines 
of related Schools. All the stronger was, therefore, naturally the 
opposition against the recognition of newer categories. 
The Controversial Categories—Regarding the already described 
categories, e.g, the famous Mimamsa teacher Kumiarila asser- 
ted against the Vaigesika doctrine of the two categories of com- 
monness and peculiarity that thereis only onecategory common- 
ness, but that this commonness is no separate entity by itself 
but is inseparably bound up with the separate nature of indivi- 
dual things. There is, on the other hand, no independent cate- 
gory of peculiarity nor of inherence. This doctrine, according to 
which, there is found united a double nature in things, which 
allows itself to partly appear in this, partly in that, was named 
as the doctrine of relativity (syadoddah) and is found also in the 
Samkhya system! and in the system of the Jaina. 2° Also the 
second great Mimamsa teacher Prabhakara, the opponent of 
Kumiarila, differed in this regard from the named categories of 
the Vaisesika doctrine, though to a small extent. For him, the 
category of commonness is a separate entity by itself and he 
also holds the category of inherence asvalid. But he denied the 
category of peculiarity and asserted that the peculiarity of things 
is not different from the quality of separateness which dwells in 
the individual permanent substances.2% 
But in the case of Prabhakara, wealso find the attempt to posit 
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further categories beyond those of the Vaisesika. Thus we have al- 
ready heard that he regarded the number notasa quality, like the 
Vaisesika, but considered it as a separate category.*°? Further, he 
assumed, besides the category of commonness, an independent 
category of similarity (sadrsyam) which is the cause that things 
appear to us as similar and we compare them with one ano- 
ther. 2°? Both these did not win any attention among the adhe- 
rents of the Vaisesika and gained no further importance, other- 
wise. Important, on the other hand, in his attempt to formulate 
an independent category of force or capacity (saktif). With that 
he touched a problem which was especially ofinterest for the Bud- 
dhist Schools.2% In this he does not also stand alone. Because as 
the acceptance of category of force in Candramati’s text-book of ‘ten 
categories’ testifies, the Vaisesika also occupied themselves with the 
problem. Candramati, indeed, in accordance with the succinct- 
ness of his work, teaches that there is a category of force or capa- 
city which inheres in substances, qualities and movements andit 
is anecessary presupposition that they bring forth their effect toge- 
ther or in isolation and this category is placed against a second 
category of incapacity. We seek, in vain, in it, a discussion of 
the questions connected therewith and of a detailed proof for posi- 
ting this category.In the School of Prabhakara, on the other hand, 
we find an attempt to establish the assumption of the category 
of force or capacity. 206 Tn general, it was said, we could infer from 
every effect a force or capacity in its cause by which it was bro- 
ught forth. But the fact that this force or capacity (Saktzh) is an 
independent one, different from the cause itself, can be deduced 
from the following : When a conjuror through his magical word 
abrogates the effect of poison or of fire, the poison or fire still 
continues to remain afterwards as before. The activity of the 
conjuror, therefore, eliminates something which releases the eff- 
ects or the working but which is different from the cause itself. 
It can only be a force or capacity which indwells the cause. This 
positing of proof, however, is not considered valid by the ortho- 
dox school of the Vaigesika, as it denies this category in general!” 
It was said that when (allowing the activity of the conjuror, the 
effect of poison or fire stays away, it depends not on the Geena 
of the power or the capacity which otherwise indwells the poison 
or fire but on the fact that it depends on the totality of causes 
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(karanasdmagri) which releases the effect and belongs to the poison 
orfire, and that then only a change comes in. That this totality 
of causes brings forth their effect, presupposes that a hindrance 
which would hinder their working, does not exist (pratibandhaka- 
bhavah). When, therefore, a conjuror interferes, this presupposition 
is not fulfilled, the totality of the causes is not the same and 
consequently, its effect cannot take place. 

A further idea with which man occupied himself about the 
same period in a lively manner and which also led to the 
attempt to formulate a new category is non-existence (abhavah) . 
The impulse to it was given by the theory of knowledge and 
formed the starting point of the question viz. how it is possible 
to know a non-existing thing. The view was put forward that 
every knowledge is caused by its object and now it was asked 
how non-existence can be operative as a cause. In order to 
answer this question, it was taught that every non-existence is 
only another aspect of existence. The non-existence of a pot, 
for example, consists in the fact that the pot is not available in 
that place of the ground, in which one expects to find it. Its 
non-existence is, therefore, to a certain extent embodied by this 
place of the ground, in so far as the pot is not found in it. In 
the same way one cannot find the non-existence of an effect in 
a cause, in so far as it does not contain it. In a similar way, 
all other cases can be interpreted on the basis of these views. 
Candramati, the Vaisesika author, madea statement that there 
is a category of non-existence. He distinguished five kinds of 
non-existence—the earlier or former non-existence (pragabhavah), 
non-existence through vanishing ( pradhvamsabhavah) , reciprocal 
non-existence (anyonyabhdvah) , non-existence with regard toa 
connection (samsargabhavah) , and the complete non-existence 
(atyantabhaval).°°® Of these, the earlier or former non-existence 
is the non-existence of effect in the cause, the non-existence 
through vanishing is the non-existence ofthe cause in the effect. 
Under reciprocal non-existence is to be understood the non- 
existence of a horse in a cow and of a cow in a horse. Non- 
existence with regard to a connection is the non-existence. of 
anything in others, so far as they are neither connected with 
them nor inhere in them; finally complete non-existence deals 
with the non-existence of horns on the head of a hare.2 
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Almost the same kinds of non-existence were recognized 
by the remaining representatives of the Vaisesika and in the 
different schools of the Mimamsa. But in respect of the 
assumption ofan independent category, Candramati’s view did 
not prevail at least in the Vaigesika. We, therefore, find in 
the concluding presentation of the classical Vaisesika system—in 
the Padartha-dharmasamgrahah of Prafastapada, the category 
of non-existence not cited. But the question was, in no way, 
settled. The discussions were continued further and led to a 
change of views on certain points. Finally non-existence came to 
be enrolled as the seventh category in addition to the six 
categories of the classical system. But it isa development which 
already exceeds far beyond the period with which we are here 
occupied and in which later influences have cooperated. We 
shall, therefore, not enter into it further at this place and shall 
return to our proper subject viz. the origin and formulation of 
the doctrine of categories in the Vaisesika system of the classi- 
cal period. 

We have already, hitherto, described how the doctrine of 
categories originated, i.e. how one came to distinguish categories 
as different forms of existence and how one gradually formulated 
different categories, determined their nature and delimited their 
spheres. The development, however, did not end therewith for 
a long time. As we have already pointed out during the origin 
of the doctrine of categories,*!° the doctrine of categories in India 
reached suchimportance, because one, with the genuine Indian 
profundity, thought out to the last their implications and exhaus- 
ted all the possibilities of application implicit in them. It occurred 
in the following manner: 

With the hitherto existing thoughts, the basic ideas of the 
doctrine of categories were already there. But one was not satis- 
fied with that. On the other hand, a further step was taken to 
employ these basic ideas ie. an attempt was made to think out 
through and through the old nature-philosophy and to clothe it 
in the form of the Categories. Thus an effort was made to create 
a complete system which rested on the scaffolding of the cate- 

ries. 
go Sik shall now try to get acquainted with and understand 
that system. Because its importance is not small. It represents, 
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in a certain measure, the test of the doctrine of categories on its 
possibility of application and its worth. But above all, its manner 
of looking at things has become standard or authoritative for a 
wide sphere of Indian philosophy and has remained valid up to 
the latest period so that we shall have also to reckon with it in 
our later presentation. While we recognize its historical impor- 
tance from the beginning, we shall not overlook the serious 
disadvantage in which this development resulted. The fault lies 
mainly, in the fact that the Vaisesika gradually got lost in an 
unfruitful scholasticism. We had hitherto many occasions in the 
course of presentation to point out this disadvantage. But at this 
point of development, however, it stood out prominent in all 
its full extent. Here, therefore, it would not be out of place to 
speak a few words about it and about the Indian Scholasticism 
in general. 

The Emergence of Scholasticism—With the name Scholasticism, 

I characterize a form of philosophizing in Indian philosophy 
which does not start from a living view of things but which rests 
ona data, once given, of ideas and develops a system out of 
them. This is the essential thing. These ideas need not be given 
through revelation and, in their demonstration, need in no 
way an appeal to authority in place of logical reasoning, as it 
was often emphasized in European Scholasticism. Therefore, it 
ispossible, as we shall see, for example, in the Vaisesika that in 
India a nature-philosophy also falls into a Scholasticism. 

The way it occurs is, as a rule, as follows : One seeks to 
employ the given ideas in a practical way, as he attempts to 
explain with their help the things, for the interpretation of which 
he is endeavouring. Thereby, different assumptions turn out as 
necessary. On the basis of these assumptions, an edifice of 
hypothesis is built up. When difficulties come up, new assump- 
tions are seized upon. Thus arises an airy, fanciful complicated 
edifice of thought which, finally, hasscarcely to doanything with 
real things. Because one seeks the confirmation of the assumption 
made, not through observation and experience, but on the other 
hand, is satisfied, if with their help, the erected hypothesis- 
edifice suffers no jolts or knocks and exhibits no contradictions. 

I will elucidate it from some examples of the Vaisesika. 
According to the old Nature-doctrine of the Vaisesika, things 
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are formed out of the Elements. These are characterized by 
qualities and their movement causes every rise and disappearance. 
Thereby, there appear, in abundance, many phenomena which 
are homogeneous with each other and also different from the 
heterogeneous ones. Everything is translated into the idea of the 
doctrine of categories. The things are built out of substances 
in which qualities and movements inhere and, which are, be- 
sides, characterized by different commonnesses. In order to carry 
out these ideas lucidly or graphically the following assumptions 
were seized upon. The bearers of different categories, out of which 
things are composed are the substances. Qualities and move- 
ments inhere in them. In them no further qualities and move- 
ments could inhere. Because the inherence of qualities and 
movements is the essential sign of substances. Moreover, other- 
wise the inherence of further qualities and movements would 
continue endlessly. Similarly, commonnesses inhere in the sub- 
stances, qualities and movements. On the other hand, nofurther 
commonnesses inhere in the commonnesses. The inherence finally 
is the cause by which the rest of the categories inhere in one 
another. But they cannot cause their own inherence. 

These fundamentals were used in all individual cases and 
one did not hesitate from the conclusion where it seemed neces- 
sary, with a regardless or ruthless consistency, peculiar toclassical 
Indian philosophy. We shall take, as an example, the doctrine 
of sound. The old nature-doctrine had assumed that the sound 
moves towards the ear from the place of its origin. But now that 
confronted difficulties. Because, it was already formulated as a 
basic tenet that the qualities cannot inhere in any movement 
i.e. they, therefore, cannot move. But according to the doctrine 
of the school, sound is a quality, namely, of Ether and cannot, 
therefore, move. How then does it reach the ear? In order to 
remove the difficulty the following assumption was made : The 
sound, it was said, disappears immediately after its rise. But 
simultaneously, it calls forth a new sound which again calls a 
new one and this propagates itself like a wave until it reaches 
the ear of the hearer. This theory reminds us, at the first glance 
of the modern idea of propagation of sound-waves. In reality, 
it has naturally the least to do with it. So, as it was originally 
meant, this idea of a series of continually originating new quali- 
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ties is rather remarkable. 

Asimilarly strange doctrine, which one comes across, is the 

theory of movement, though in a different way. When we assume 
that a body is putin motion by an impulse or a stroke and moves 
as long asit hits another body and comes to rest, it presents itself 
according to the doctrine of categories in the following way : 
The impact which brings the movement toa stand-still is a con- 
nection (samyogah). The connection originates in both when the 
moving body comes in contact with the body in rest. It is caused 
by movement while the movement itself disappears when the 
connection arises. It was, therefore, taught that the effect of 
the movement i.e. connection abrogates its cause—the movement 
itself, But this assumption raised doubts. With the impact, the 
moving body moved a certain distance wide through space and 
therefore came into connection with different places of space. 
As we know, according to the Vaisesika, every position in space 
depends, according to the Vaisesika doctrine, on a connection 
of the object concerned with the substance named space. If one 
did not wish to abandon the previous assumption that the con- 
nection called forth through movement abrogates the movement 
itself, it must be also held good to apply to all these connections 
with space. As a matter of fact, one did not fight shy of such a 
conclusion. So one arrived at the doctrine that every movement in 
space consists of a series of movement-moments of which 
every one disappears again immediately, while the spring or force 
of the moved body calls forth the next. 

This may provisionally suffice as an example in order 
to characterize the manner of thought which I name as 
Scholasticism and which came to prominence now in the 
Vaigesika. In this way the doctrine of categories was 
applied to the old Nature-doctrine and was developed into a 
system. Indeed, it never attained toa complete system, although 
it gained validity for the whole sphere of old nature-doctrine. 
It is due to the fact that its application on-a wider sphere did 
not bring in anything essentially new in the world-construction 
or the construction of the human organism. Therefore, one left, 
out of account, an exhaustive treatment of this sphere in thenew 
way and rather restricted himself to the more exact handling of 
isolated important fundamental cases. We shall, therefore, in our 
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presentation, reckon with and restrict ourselves to a few cases 
which gained an entirely new look in the light of the doctrine 
of categories and which are of general basic importance. They 
are the Theory of the Aggregates, the Causality-Theory, and the 
Theory of Perception. 

The Theory of Aggregates—Regarding the Theory of the 
Aggregates, we shall distinguish between the coming about of 
the aggregates and their constituents ; we shall first of all deal 
with how the aggregates come into existence. 

In the description of the atom-doctrine of the old Vaigesika 
we have heard that according to this doctrine, the origin and 
disappearance of all things depends on the connection and the 
separation of Atoms. But that produced a difficulty into which 
every atomic theory, created out of theoretical considerations, 
gets entangled irretrievably—the difficulty to bridge over the 
chasm between the indivisible and endlessly small atom and the 
aggregates formed out of them. It must be said that this bridg- 
ing over has not succeeded in the atom-doctrine. Here came in 
now the doctrine of categories. Because it enabled to let the 
problem appear in an entirely different light and to lead to the 
solution satisfactory at least from its point of view. 

From the stand-point of the doctrine of categories, this 
problem was presented as follows : The Atoms and the aggre- 
gates, according to their size, distinguish themselves through the 
fact that they are the structures of the elements in which differ- 
ent sorts of the quality of extension (farimanam) inhere. As we 
have seen during the description of the quality ofextension*", be- 
sides the indivisible infinite smallness or roundness( parimandalyam) 
of the atom, they also distinguished smallness (azutvam) and big- 
ness (mahattvam). Of them, smallness is designated by the smallest 
extension, while everything beyond that is to be considered as 
bigness. Smallness (azutvam) was ascribed to the double atoms 
(dyanukani) consisting of two atoms and bigness (mahattvam) to 
all further aggregates. In the formation of the aggregate, it was 
considered valid to explain how in the transition from the atom 
to the double atoms and greater structures, another sort of 
extension steps in, in place of one sort of extension. 

Now, indeed, it was not possible to derive the one from 
the other without much ado. Because it belongs to the basic 
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maxim of the system that in the formation of aggregates out of 
the qualities of their constituents, only homogeneous qualities 
can arise forth. That is to say, in application to our case, when 
out of big aggregates still greater ones are formed, the great- 
ness of the one can arise from the greatness of the other; but 
neither out of roundness (p@rimandalya) can arise smallness 
(anutvam) nor out ofsmallness can bigness be derived. In order 
to obviate this difficulty, the following way out was chosen. It 
was said that it is the number of atom; which bring forth the 
extension of the aggregate. When two atoms form together into 
double atoms, itisthe number two inhering in both the atoms 
which brings forth the smallness (azutvam) of double atoms. 
When many atoms form a bigger aggregate, it is their plurality 
which causes the bigness (mahattvam) . Thereby, originally greater 
aggregates are allowed to rise directly out of the atoms. Later on, 
it was taught that they areformed out of the double atoms.*1? 
Evidently, one wished to derive their bigness not directly out 
of the roundness of the atoms but wished this course of develop- 
ment to. pass through an intermediate stage of smallness (anut- 
vam) .*18 

The formation of the aggregates is carried out in the 
following way : When atoms come to a conglomeration, first of 
all, twoatoms form together double atoms. Thus, the number two 
indwelling the two individual atoms calls forth the extension of 
smallness (anutvam) in the double atoms. Three or more of such 
double atoms form, then, the greater aggregates whereby the 
number three or more inhering in them calls forth in these 
aggregates the extension, bigness(mzhattvam). When further on, 
such aggregates form still greater unities, their bigness arises out 
of the bigness of these aggregates. 

With this doctrine, there was given a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of the aggregate in the sense or light of the 
system—indeed, in the sense or light of the system only. To us, 
this working with the idea of the doctrine of categories appears 
rather arbitrary. Above all, it shows distinctly the dangerous 
slipping off of the old Nature-philosophy from the graphic reality 
into the construction of a pure thought-world—a slipping off, 
which essentially contributed towards cutting off further develop- 
ment, as in the place of the living knowledge of nature, there 
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finally stepped in the empty play of hollow scholasticism. 

Not only the origin of the aggregate but also its constitu- 
tion allowed or made the doctrine of categories itself to appear 
in an entirely new light. According to the doctrine of categories, 
all things represent a complex of different categories and, no 
doubt, they consistas such, if we restrict ourselves to the essentials 
of a substance, which is the bearer of different qualities and in 
which their qualities as well asa number of commonnesses inhere. 
It holds good naturally in the case of the aggregates aswell asin the 
case of their constituents. Now it is clear that the qualities and co- 
mmonnesses which occur in an aggregate are different from those 
which characterize their constituents. To give only a simple exam- 
ple, the extension (parimdanam) of a cloth is different from that 
of the individual threads of which it iswoven and the common- 
ness-clothness (fafatvam)inheres only in the wholecloth butnotin 
the threads. With the force of logic, it follows from it that the 
aggregate must be something different from its constituents. 
This doctrine was therefore formulated and presented by the 
adherents of the Vaisesika. 

But how have weto think of such an aggregate? How is 
it related to its constituents ? These questions were answered by 
the Vaisesika in the following way: Through theconnection (sa- 
myogah) of parts (avayavah) of which a thing iscomposed, there 
arises quite a new thing, a uniform whole (avayavi) different 
from its parts and which inheres in these parts. Out of the subs- 
tance of the parts arises the substance of the whole, out of the 
qualities of the parts arise the qualities of the whole Thereby, 
as arule, the qualities of the whole are of the same kind as the 
qualities of the partsbut many are also different as, for example, 
their extension (parimanam). Also new qualities step in, for 
example, connection (samyogal) which unites the parts to the 
whole. But, above all, there arise in the whole, when it originates, 
a number of commonnesses which inhere in it and lend it its pe- 
culiar character. This whole is, in contrast to the permanentatoms, 
perishable, As it originates through the connection of its parts, 
it also perishes together with the qualities, when these parts 
again separate from one another. 

This is the doctrine of the whole, the most characteristic 
but also the most controversial doctrine ofthe Vaisesika. Because 
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this idea of a whole, indwelling the parts as a separate entity 
different from the parts, which might have been thought out 
consistently from the presuppositions of the system is highly re- 
markable. It challenged opposition and was the target of 
violent attack continually. From the side of the Vaisesika it 
was tenaciously defended. This discussion continued through 
centuries, through the whole period of the second or a late flow- 
ering of the classical period of Indian philosophy, to which we 
shall have to return again in the presentation of that period. 
The New Form of the Theory of Causality—With this doctrine 
of the whole, the whole world-picture of the Vaisesika suffered 
an essential change. As we have already seen, for the older 
Vaisesika an atomistic-mechanistic interpretation held good, 
according to which all origin and destruction is a play of the 
permanent and unchangeable atoms and we have shown how 
this grand view of the picture appears as a counterpart to the 
likewise sublime conception of the Samkhya of the permanent 
changing Urmatter.*!4 Now came into this world-picture a rift. 
It was no more the permanent atoms alone which ruled all 
origin and disappearance. Besides them, there emerged now the 
different perishable aggregates. And the origin and disappear- 
ance no more appeared as mere conglomeration and separation 
of atoms but as origination and disappearance of something 
quite new which did not exist before. It wasan essentially diffe- 
rentcomprehension which had replaced the old world-picture. 
This new comprehension found its expression in a theory which 
represents the most characteristic maxim of the classical Vaiiesi- 
ka and has been continually regarded as such. With respect to 
the great rival Samkhya and in contrast to it, this doctrine was 
formulated and was given a corresponding form The adherents 
of the Samkhya, in their doctrine of the incessant modifica- 
tion of the one permanent Urmatter, had seen the essential in 
the persistence of Urmatter itself. For them the decisive thing 
was that it was enduring in all change, that it was already 
present in all origination and disappearance, appearing conti- 
nually in newer forms. The Samkhya had, for all causal occur- 
rences, formulated the doctrine that it is never something new 
which arises, but it is already present in this cause—the so-called 
Satkaryavadat.\5 As against this, now, the representatives of the 
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Vaisesika formulated, on the basis of their comprehension of the 
whole, the opposite doctrine. For them, every new arising is the 
origination of something completely new and they represented 
the theory that the effect is not present in the cause: the 
asatkaryavadah. 

It was not only the general picture of the causal occur- 
rence which appeared in a new form. The causality-theory of 
the older Vaisesika was also completely remodelled on the basis 
of the doctrine of categories. Indeed, with this remodelling, the 
system was not very happy and the result was a difficult- and 
confused theory. 

As we have earlier said,?!° the older Vaisesika distinguished 
between the material cause (kdranam in the strict sense) and the 
occasioning cause (nimittam) and the interest held good, as in 
the Samkhya, above all, in the case of the material cause. 
According toit, the material cause of all things was seen, accor- 
ding to the old Atomic doctrine, in the atoms out of which 
things are formed. The Atoms are, in consonance with this 
theory, according to the matter, of the same nature or essence 
with their products. This relation was represented quite differ- 
ently on the basis of the doctrine of the whole. Because the 
whole is something new, quite different from the atoms. The 
causal. connection between the Atoms and the whole must be 
established in a different manner from that through material 
identity and in consonance with the views of the doctrine of 
categories. 

The following point of view was offered for consideration: 
From the point of view of matter, Atoms and the whole are 
likewise different from one another, according to the compre- 
hension of the doctrine of categories, as the occasioning causes 
(nimittakaranam) and the things which they occasion. Still there 
exists an intimate relation between both—a relation which 
most closely connects them with one another. As we have heard, 
according to the doctrine of the classical Vaivesika, the whole 
inheres in its parts. On this inherence was established the new 
definition of the causal relation. 

Thereby, it indeed became necessary to consider the 
doctrine of categories to the fullest extent. That is to say, cause 
and effect required to be considered not simply as matter, but 
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as substances in which different other categories inhere. It 
was, however, still not too difficult. In the classical Vaisesika, 
jt was decided that the last three categories—commonness, pecu- 
liarity and inherence do not share in the causal occurrence.?!” 
So one had practically to reckon, besides the substances, only 
with the qualities. Therefore, the things represented themselves 
now as follows: In the rise of the whole, the substance of the 
whole arises out of the substances of the parts, the qualities of the 
whole out of those of the parts. A close relation stands between 
both through the fact that the whole inheres in the parts. This 
relation connects the substances directly; therefore, the substance 
of the parts as a cause of the substance of the whole was named 
as an inhering cause (samavayikdranam). Somewhat more 
difficult is the case with the qualities, because qualities cannot 
inhere in one another. The qualities of the whole, therefore, 
are not bound with the qualities of the parts through direct 
-Gnherence but through the fact that both inhere in the two 
inhering substances. In order to express it, the qualities of the 
parts as cause of the qualities of the whole were named as non- 
inhering causes (asamavayikaranam). This expression is, indeed, 
not very happily chosen. Because it is not supposed to be said 
that, in general, there is present no inherence. Then it would 
apply to the occasioning cause (nimittakaranam). On the con- 
trary, it is only meant that there is no direct inherence and 
we need never lose sight of it. 

So far the new Causality-Theory represents itself very 
simply. Only in place of the old material cause, corresponding 
to the distinction between substance and qualities, there have 
stepped in the substances, the inhering cause and the quality as 
the non-inhering one. But this seeming simplicity did not conti- 
nue and was soon crowded out by supplementary distinctions. As 
soon as the things began to be thought out on more exact lines, 
it was discovered that the new definitions did not conform to 
the real relation. Above all, the limits between the different 
cases of causal occurrences threatened to disappear and there 
was the contingency of different phenomena threatening to 
coincide as homogeneous. That was sought to be prevented. 

The doctrine was formulated that the substance of the 
parts, in which the substance of the newly originating whole 
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inheres, is its inhering cause. But could not one equally well say 
of the qualities of the newly originated whole that the substance, 
in which they inhere, should be considered as its inhering 
cause? Because in a certain sense, every substance renders 
possible the origin of the qualities which inhere in it. It was 
decided, therefore, to affirm this view. But the qualities originate 
not only in the origination of the whole. Also the sound in the 
Ether and the qualities of the Soul arise and vanish again. 
Consistently, therefore, Ether and Soul must be considered valid 
as the inhering causes of sound and the soul-qualities. Thus the 
idea of the inhering cause extended its validity gradually far 
beyond its original sphere. 

Similar was the case with the non-inhering cause. During 
the arising of the whole, a movement of the parts is the cause, 
so that these join themselves with one another, that is to say, 
the quality of connection (samyogah) arises in them. Thereby 
the movement (karma) inheres in the same substance in which 
it calls forth the quality of connection without being directly 
connected with it through inherence. It is, therefore, clearly 
the non-inhering cause. Then the same must hold good for all 
mechanical processes which happen during movements (karma) . 
When a motion makes an object rebound on another and causes 
a connection with it, it is the non-inheriug cause of this connec- 
tion. In the reverse, an impulse i.e. a connection which sets an 
object in motion is the non-inhering cause of this movement 
generated init. The same holds good for the qualities of heavi- 
ness and fluidity when they call forth motion. Otherwise the 
qualities could be the non-inhering cause of other qualities, 
unless the origination of the whole is concerned. When a 
quality of the soul calls forth another, it is, according to the 
Vaisesika, an occasioning cause (nimittakaranam). But with the 
bringing forth of the sound, it is already different. The connec- 
tion of a stick with the drum is an occasioning cause for the 
origin of sound. Still the simultaneous connection of the drum 
with ether is a non-inhering cause. And the sound, which brings 
forth the next following sound, is finally the non-inhering 
cause. 

This widening of the original sphere of validity of the in- 
hering and non-inhering causes led to the result that the 
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phenomena which appeared as completely heterogeneous, 
according to the old Nature-philosophy, now fall in the sphere 
of the same form of causal occurrences. Thus again there was 
an occasion to hit upon new distinctions which better corres- 
ponded with real relations. One of these distinctions was as 
follows : In the origination of the whole, a new substance arises 
and the newly brought forth qualities inhere in it. In all the 
rest of the cases, on the other hand, the substances in which 
the new qualities are brought forth, are already existent and 
as a rule, the cause inheres in the same substance as its effect. 
In consequence, one differentiated, among the non-inhering 
causes, such as generate an effect which inheres in their proper 
bearer (svafrayasamavetarambhakah) and such as bring forth their 
effect in another substance ( paratrdrambhakah). This distinction 
is, in general, true ; still as an example, the second definition, 
in the case of the quality of effort (prayatnak) could be included 
as an occasioning cause (nimittakdranam). According to a second 
distinction, there were qualities which produce a homogeneous 
effect (samdnajatiyarambhakah) as-against others which produce 
unlike effect (asamdna-jatiyarambhakak). The first proves true in 
the case of the qualities (gunah) which originate in the formation 
of the whole, and thesecond in all other cases. Irideed there are 
also exceptions here. When a sound calls forth a second sound, 
it is a homogeneous effect, without having anything to do with 
the origination of a whole. A further distinction was, there- 
fore, added. The qualities which go back to a quality in a cause 
(karapagunapirvakah) are distinguished from those in which that 
is not the case (akdranagunapiroakah). These definitions are 
- clearly calculated to distinguish the cases which are connected 
with the origination of the wholes from all other cases. Because 
under cause (kdraram) , only the parts are meant—the parts which 
form the whole. But, thereby, further definitions and classi fica- 
tions were not superfluous. 
All these definitions with their exceptions and special 
cases, in which different definitions intersected, produced a 
difficultand an exceedingly complicated Causality-Theory which 
isto be understoodas having been formulated out of the attempt 
of the theory of categories at arranging and classifying ; still it 
contributed little to the explanation and better understanding 
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of things in the spirit of the old nature-philosophy. So we may 
characterize, it on the whole, not as happy. 

In this connection, the following, in short, should be mar- 
ked. The Causality-Theory of the Vaisesika not only included 
the origination but also the disappearance of things in its orbit 
of consideration. Here the doctrine of categories was taken into 
consideration. In that, there is, concerning the substances, an 
origination and disappearance only in the case of the wholes 
(avayavinak) and in a whole, the destruction follows through a 
movement in its parts which abrogates their connection. The 
atoms of the elements as well as all the remaining substances 
are, on the other hand, permanent. More difficult are the 
relations in the case of the qualities. The qualities of the whole 
perish naturally with the perishing of the whole, their bearer. 
But there are also numerous qualities which are perishable in 
themselves. The case is entirely different with them. An im- 
portant case may be mentioned that the Vaisesika knew the 
qualities, which are destroyed through their effect. It holds 
good, above all, of the characteristic qualities of the soul. But 
also a sound which is brought forth by another sound annihi- 
lates the previous one during its origination. In the rest of the 
cases, to enter into details will be uninteresting. In conclusion, 
it may only be remarked that the movement by which the 
connection is caused by it is destroyed and that, as we have 
heard,?!8 has only the duration of the twinkling of an eye. 

With this, we have said what was the most important about 
the theory of causality of the classical Vaigesika and can now 
go over to the next point which we wish to handle in this place, 
namely the remodelling of the doctrine of Perception under the 
influence of the doctrine of categories. Here wer meet with 
especially incisive changes. Because through that, as the 
categories doctrine has placed, in place of the simple things 
with which the old nature-philosophy had reckoned, a com> 
plicated picture compounded of different categories, the views 
about the objects of Perception as also about the process of 
perception itself were bound to change from the very basis. 

The Theory of Perception—The Theory of Perception had origi- 
nally to dowith the qualities of the elements which corresponded 
as objects to the different sense-organs. No doubt, it was then 
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believed that the things were perceived with their qualities because 
the sense-organs came into contact (samyogah) withthem. Now 
one had learnt to distinguish between the qualities and the 
substances which are their bearers. It was, first of all, of impor- 
tance for the assessment of connection between the sense-organs 
and the objects. Though in this case, the qualities of things 
are the object of perception, it was still clear that the connec- 
tion of the sense-organs can ensue directly only with the objects. 
It was said, one sees, therefore, colour, when the eye enters 
into union with the substance in which the colour inheres 
(sa myuktasamavayak). Besides, the old Nature-philosophy had 
recognized the large size of the things concerned and the clear- 
cutness of qualitiesas a pre-supposition for Perception.™® It 
required now a change and the idea of largeness required a 
more precise definition. Because, according to the doctrine of 
categories, a large size was known as a special quality which 
only belongs to the aggregates which are formed out of at least 
three atoms. The bearer of the colour with which the eye enters 
into conjunction must, therefore, be an aggregate consisting 
of more substances. Only in the last definition—the clearcutness 
of qualities—the doctrine of categories did not make any change; 
one was satisfied to speak merely of a particular or special con- 
stitution of colour. Thus one came to the following formulation: 
“A colour is perceived, when it inheres in more substances and 
when the colour exhibits a special constitution.’22° Similarly it 
holds good for the qualities which form the objects of the rest 
of the sense-organs—i.e. for taste, smell and touch.?#4 Only the 
sound assumes a special place. Because the sense-organ, which 
perceives it, viz. the ear isa part of Ether in which sound in- 
heres; so its perception directly follows on the basis of this 
inherence. 

In this way, the traditional doctrine of Perception attained 
an entirely new outlook. But the mentioned changes were unim- 
portant in comparison with the new questions which were 
raised by the doctrine of categories. Ifa distinction was made 
between the substances and the qualities, the question, above 
all, was bound to be raised whether only the qualities are 
perceived, or not also the substances, Further, during the formu- 

- Jation of the doctrine of categories, one had, besides the old 
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traditional qualities of the Elements which alone were considered 
till that time in the Theory of Perception, known a whole series 
of other qualities, especially the common qualities. Now it was 
bound to be asked : Whathappensin the case of the perception 
of these qualities ? What happens also in the case of other 
remaining categories : movements, peculiarity or particularity, 
inherence and above all the commonnesses ? All these questions 
pressed forth for answers; long effort and discussion were 
required until clarity could be created and a definite doctrine 
fixed up about them. 

Regarding the question of the Perception of substances, 
the Vaisesika taught that the substances could be perceived. 
During the sight of an object, it was believed that not merely 
a colour but a colourful substance was also seen, not merely 
redness but the red cloth. Thus there was the comprehension 
that the substances are perceived. It agreed with the traditional 
views. When one, in order to demonstrate the existence of the 
soul, had appealed to the fact that things were seen as well as 
felt, that it perceives through the two sense-organs and knows or 
recognizes still one and the same thing with it, the perception 
ofthings was presupposed besides the perception of qualities. 
But now one began to think out through the whole circle of 
questions more exactly. In that connection, above all, one ques- 
tion thrust itself inthe foreground viz. whether the substances 
are perceived independent of qualities or whether their percep- 
tion is necessarily bound up with the perception of qualities. 

These questions were, first of all, answered in the sense 
that the substances are perceived with their qualities and that 
their perception presupposes the perception of the qualities. 
But one soon saw himself compelled thereby to distinguish bet- 
ween different qualities. One believed to have observed that 
only some qualities together with the substances are perceived, 
while on the other hand, others are not. Because, one had the 
impression that during the feeling of smell and taste merely the 
qualities i.e. the smell and taste concerned are perceived and 
that in the case of the perception of form and touch, besides the 
qualities, their bearers—the substances also are known. Therefore, 
it was taught : ‘The substances are visible and touchable. 28 

With that, one had decided for the view that the perception 
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of substances ensues though seeing and touching and presupposes 
the qualities of colour and touch. But at the same time, percepti- 
bility was restricted to a small circle of substances—namely such 
as possess the named qualities. Besides, one point had still to be 
considered. The colour is not ascribed to air but only touch is 
ascribed to it. It was the old doctrine of the school that air was 
only felt but is not perceived ; however, itis only inferred from 
touch.2*° Therefore, the air stands separate. Therefore, according 
to the doctrine of the classical Vaigesika, only earth, water and 
fire remain as perceptible substances. 

For the rest, one thought of the perception of substances 
as similar to that of the qualities. The touch with the sense-organs 
follows in their case through simple connection (samyogah). The 
presupposition for its Perception is its largeness. They must be 
aggregates which are formed out of more substances. Further 
they must possess the qualities, colour and touch in a pronounced 
form. It was therefore, taught—‘‘a substance is perceived, if it 
is large, embraces more substances and exhibits colour in a clear- 
cut form.’ The quality ‘touch’ is not named in this connection 
because according to the traditional accumulation theory, every- 
where where colour is ascribed, touch also must exist. Simulta- 
neously air which isnot held tobe perceptible, is on that account, 
shut out. Because it is said, “‘The air is not perceived because 
itis without colour.’??5 

This doctrine of. the perception of substances shows some 
jsolated deviations in the related schools. The Mimamsa school 
of Prabhakara represents the view that air is perceived. For that 
it was invoked that in the perception of touch, the substance 
which is the bearer of the quality of touch, is recognized through 
the temporary constitution of this touch—because the touch of 
fire is hot, of water cold and that of air, on the other hand, is 
neither hot nor cold.?2 Further it is to be mentioned that the 
question of the perceptibility of substances plays a great role in 
the dispute of the schools. The Buddhist Schools for instance 
denied the idea of substances and lively discussion developed 
itself when especially from the side of the Nyaya, the perceptibi- 
lity of the substances is energetically defended. Thereby, one occa- 

sionally wentso faras to assert that the substance can be perceived 
without qualities also. For example the Nyaya author Aviddha- 
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karna says : ‘Also without the comprehension of colour, a com- 
prehension of substance takes place. Because in a quite feeble 
light, without the colour etc. being grasped, a substance is 
recognized in an undefined form as cow or horse.’’227 But we 
shall return to these discussions on a later occasion. 

The next question worth while answering was the question 
of the perception of common qualities. As we have already seen 
during the description of the category of quality, the most im- 
portant new creation in the formulation of this category was 
that man posited, besides the traditional group of the qualities 
of the Elements, a group of common qualities viz. the qualities, 
number, separateness, extension, connection, separation, distant- 
ness and nearness. In consonance with the fundamental realism 
of the system, these qualities were considered as real entities just 
like. the qualities of the Elements ; one must, therefore, assume 
that they also like these are perceived. Now, since old times, the 
qualities of the elements held good as the objects of the sense- 
organs, whereby to every sense-organ, a quality corresponds as 
an object. In the common qualities, on the other hand, there 
could be no talk of any such connection.-with the sense-organ. 
So the question was bound to confront itself as to how their per- 
ception is to be conceived. 

Here the following observation offered the starting-point : 
First of all, one believed to find that the common qualities are 
never perceived without the things i.e. the objects concerned. 
For example, it never occurs that the quality of extension is 
perceived by itself without its bearer. Further, the common qua- 
lities are not connected like the qualities of the elements with 
only a few substances, but they occur to all. Thereby, they are 
perceptible only in the visible substances. In the invisible subs- 
tances, they are as little perceptible as those substances them- 
selves. It, therefore, followed that the common qualities are 
perceived in the same way as the substances. The contact with 
the sense-organs follows, not through simple connection, but 
through the fact that they inhere in the substances which are con- 
joined to the senses (sampuktasamavayaf) . But they are perceived 
like substances through both the sense-organs of sight and touch. 
Their perception takes place under the same conditions, namely, 
when the substances, which are their bearer, show the necessary 
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largeness of size and possess the qualities of colour and touch in 
a clear-cut form. It was, therefore, taught, as these views were 
sought to be expressed in the shortest form—‘‘number, extension, 
separateness, connection, separation, distantness and nearness 
are visible when they inhere in the substances which possess the 
quality of colour’’. ‘In such as do not possess colour, they are 
not visible.’’??8 

These views, formulated, during the perception of the common 
qualities, allowed themselves to be used in other cases also. First 
it occurred in the caseof the remaining qualities ofthe Elements: 
moistness, fluidity and swing. These could not be regarded as 
objects of particular sense-organs ; it was, therefore, taught that 
they also, like the common qualities, are perceived with the eye 
and the touch and under the same conditions. An exception was 
made in the case of the last quality of the Element—heaviness. 
With regard to it, the classical Vaisesika taught that it is inferred 
from its effect, from the falling of a heavy object. 

This gained knowledge was found useful not only for qua- 
lities but also for the category of movement. The Vaisesika 
represented the view that movement is perceptible. But its per- 
ception is not bound with any particular sense-organ but pre- 
supposes the perception of the moved substance. Therefore a 
general rule, as in the case of the perception of common qualities, 
was formulated. By the way, the Mimamsa School of Prabhakara 
again differed from the Vaisesika in this case ; they held that 
movement is not perceived but only inferred out of the change 
of place of moved substances. But this view did not find a further 
dissemination and the Vaisesika as well as later on the Nyaya 
held fast to their own doctrines .?*° 

The doctrine of Perception with regard to the remaining 
three Categories viz. commonness, particularity and inherence 
shaped itself quite differently from that in the case of the first 
three categories. Regarding the particularities, they could remain 
unconsidered as they indwell only the invisible, permanent subs- 
tances and are, therefore, inaccessible to usual perception. The 
inherence is considered in the Classical Vaigesika as not per- 
ceptible on the following grounds : As we have heard,?*° it had 
been assumed that inherence, which connects all inhering things, 
does not itself inhere in these things and so no possibility was 
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seen as to how a contact of the sense-organs with inherence can 
exist. In the case of the qualities, one had assumed that the con- 
tact is produced through the fact that they inhere in the substances 
with which the sense-organs enter into contact. In the case of 
inherence, on the other hand, this possibility of explanation had 
been cut off. So it was taught that inherence is not perceivable 
but is only inferred from the presence of inhering things in their 
bearers. Later it was assumed for inherence as well as for non-exis- 
tence (abhavah) that there is a peculiar sort of connection (samyo- 
gah) . It wasstated that it stands to its bearer in the relation of the 
defining and the defined (visesanavisesyabhavaf) and it was taught 
that it becomes perceivable on the ground of this connection. 
But this doctrine did not win great importance. 

The more important was the question of the perception of 
commonness. Here the things were similar as in the case of com- 
mon qualities, because the view was unanimous that the common- 
nesses are perceptible and that their perception is conditioned 
by the perception of their bearer. Still some differences showed 
themselves. First of all, the commonnesses inhere not only in 
substances but also in qualities and movements. Out of that is 
produced a different sort of contact with the sense-organs. This 
depends, in such cases, on the inherence in things which, on their 
part, inhere in the substances which are connected with the sense- 
organs (samyuktasamavetasamavayalt) . But before all, the common- 
nesses are perceivable through all senses. Because they not only 
inhere in the substances and the qualities which are perceived 
through the eye and the sense of touch but also in such qualities 
as are the objects of smell, taste and sound ; they are also percei- 
ved through these senses. 

With the perception of commonness was connected still an 
important question. When we consider homogeneous things, we 
perceive, not so much separated, the homogeneous character 
embodied in the commonnesses, but we recognize before all the 
things themselves as homogeneous. The knowledge of things is, 
therefore, influenced and defined by the knowledge of common- 
nesses. That is how the question arises. 

The Vaigesika answered the question as follows : The 
knowledge of commonnesses, which defines the character of its 
bearer (viSesanam), arises out of the knowledge of the bearer 
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which is defined by it (vifesyam) and influences it. First the 
commonness is recognized and then under the influence of the 
commonness, one knows the bearer as homogeneous. The same 
holds good everywhere where it deals with a similar relation; 
it may be that a substance is preciscly defined or delimited by 
another substance, by a quality or by a movement. For 
example, in the case of a white object, it was said—“‘Through 
the inhering whiteness and the knowledge of whiteness, arises 
the knowledge of whiteness. These both (knowledges) are 
cause and effect.’?24! This doctrine was further built and formu- 
lated in particulars. That the sulstances appear as homogencous 
is conditioned by the commonnesses which inhere in them. In the 
case of the commonnesses themselves, it is not possible because . 
no further commonness could inhere in the commonnesses. It 
was said therefore, : ““Because in the commonnesses there is no 
commonness present, the homogencous knowledge arises through 
it alone.” “‘In the case of substances, qualities, movements, on 
the other hand, it is conditioned through the commonness.’?**? 
Similar is the case when substances are defined more precisely 
through substances, qualities and movements. In this case, the 
qualities and movements could well define or particularize the 
substances but they themselves can be particularized by no 
other qualities or movements. So it was stated : “In a substance, 
such a knowledge is conditioned by substances, qualities and 
movements.” “In the case of qualities and movements, on the 
other hand, there is no such knowledge which would be condi- 
tioned by qualities and movements, because qualities and 
movements are not present in them.??25% 

All these rules are thought out consistently in the spirit 
of the Vaitesika and could appear clear and intelligible. But 
still there were lively discussions with regard to them. The 
Buddhistic opponents of the Vaisesika and of their extreme 
realism raised the question, namely, as to how many of such per- 
ceptions arose as a matter of fact from the external world and 
presented, thereby, the origin and constitution of this process of 
knowledge in a completely new light. Thus the representatives 
of the Vaisesika were compelled to take a new attitude to this 
problem and though they did not intend to abrogate their 
doctrine, still they wished to formulate it in accordance, at least, 
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with the requirements of the times. The opposing objections 
rose predominantly from the logical schools of Buddhism. The 
defence of the Vaisesika doctrine «vas for the most part led by 
the representatives of the Nyaya. The discussions took place in 
the frame of the general epistemological disputations which 
filled the last period of the classical time of Indian Philosophy. 
We shall do better, therefore, to break off here in order to return 
to them again in our presentation of the Epistemological 
Theories on the subject. 

Similar is the case with the last problem of the Theory of 
Perception with which we have still to occupy ourselves, viz. 
with the perception of the Soul and its qualities. The old 
Nature-philosophy had scarcely occupied itself-with this problem. 
Because, in accordance with its interest predominantly directed 
towards the external world, it had merely inquired into the 
sense-perceptions and their objects. Regarding the soul, onc 
had merely endeavoured to prove its existence and presented 
the view that it is not,perceptible but must only be inferred. 
One saw himself induced towards an exhaustive preoccupation 
with the inquiry into the perccivability of the soul and its quali- 
ties when he was compelled to do it by the doctrine of cate- 
gories to posit the question of the perceptibility of the objects. 


One held fast to the view that as far as the soul is concerned, it 
is unperceivable. Regarding its qualities, their perceptibility was 
not, indeed, to be doubted. Now the question was, how this per- 
ception took place. As an answer to this question, one held now 
to the prototype of the remaining perceptions. In them it was 
assumed, according to the mechanistic basic views of the syste:n, 
that perception follows through contact with the objects and 
with the help of the psychical organ. The psychical organ, there- 
fore, plays, in this case, the same role as the sense-organs in 
external perception. It was placed, from this point of view, on the 
same level as the remaining sense-organs and it was expressly 
counted occasionally as the sixth organ. In the rest, it was assu- 
med that the soul knows its own qualities through the contact 
of the psychical organ with it. It sounds, indeed, remarkable and 
may appear also unsatisfactory. But with the ideas developed by 
the doctrine of categories, any other solution was hardly possible. 


So one held fast to these views in the VaiSesika as also in the 
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related systems. : 
Though one could not decide, with respect to the qualities 


of the soul, to accept change of view in the doctrine of percep- 
tion, it was a different case in the case of the soul itself. Not only 
that, even some representatives of the VaiSesika and Nyaya 
passed over**4 the teaching of the perception of the soul. Before 
all, the adherents of the Mimamsa represented from old times this 
view and showed themselves ready to build the doctrine further 
in accordance with the requirements of the times. The Mima- 
msa was, from old times, closely connected with the Vedanta. 
Many teachers wrote works on both the systems. It can be no 
wonder, therefore, that the doctrine of the perception of the soul 
which held good in the Vedanta,*** was also taken over by the 
Mimamsa. It was taught that in every knowledge, the knowing 
subject becomes conscious of itself because one thinks ‘I know’, 
Also the remembrance of earlier knowledge presupposes that one 
was conscious as the knowing subject. And through this consci- 
ousness, the soul is perceived as the knowing subject. This 
doctrine was further formulated in the Mimamsa School of 
Prabhakara as follows: The logical school of the Buddhists had 
put forward the formulation that every knowledge follows in 
this way : the knowledge (vijiiénam) which according to the 
- Buddhistic views is the proper bearer of psychic occurrence 
reflects simultaneously the subject and the object and becomes 
conscious of itself. This idea was taken over by the School of 
Prabhakara and was carried over to the soul and it was taught 
that through becoming conscious of the subject-part of the 
knowledge, the soul becomes perceived.?%¢ In this way one had 
gained a finer and elaborate idea of the nature of the knowledge- 
process and at the same time the possibility of the perception of 
the soul was derived from it. However, in so doing, one leant 
on or took the support of the prototype of the logical school of 
Buddhism. With that again, the point is reached where the doc- 
trine of knowledge of the Vaisesika and related schools, so far as 
they attempted to adjust themselves to the process of develop- 
ment, fell in with the general stream of development of the 
knowledge-theory which filled the last period of the Indian 
philosophy of the classical period. We shall reserve the further 
treatment of this question until the presentation of that period. 
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With this we have finished what we had to say about the 
transformation of the old nature-philosophy in the sense of the 
doctrine of the categories and also ended our description of the 
riseand general development of the classical Vaisesika system. We 
have got introduced to the old Nature-philosophy and have seen 
how there developed in it the doctrine of categories which made 
up the chief contents of the classical system. We shall, now, go 
over to represent this system in its final form, in which it was 
finally confirmed in writing. 

The Final Formulation of the Vaisesika—The development of 
the Vaisesika, as we have described it, embraces a great period. 
Its beginnings fall far back in the pre-Christian times, while the. 
last described position is supposed to have been reached about 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D. The development also 
found its literary expression during this period. As it was custo- 
mary in the older times,” the doctrines of the School were 
early put down in a collection of aphorisms which stamped the 
memory and were continued orally with explanations and 
elucidations from generation to generation. The aphorisms took 
part in the changes of the doctrine. As the further formulation 
of the doctrine required, they were remodelled and supplemented 
by supplements. Thus they gradually gained a very variegated 
look. The old stood beside the new and as the arrangement of 
the new often created difficulties, its construction became conti- 
nually badly arranged. The result of all these changes was finally 
unsatisfactory. Through the introduction of the doctrine of 
categories, the system had undergone a transformation which 
gave it another form basically. In order to justify it, the remo- 
delling of old aphorisms was not enough. The new wine could 
not be filled in old hoses. Thus finally there came a moment in 
which it broke them. That occurred about the turn of the fifth 
to the sixth century. 

The man who took the decisive step and, as the first one, 
carried out the changes, which had become necessary, unhesita- 

tingly and consistently was Candramati (between 450 and 550 
AD.). The doctrine of categories had gradually become the 
essential contents of the system. He made it, therefore, the 
exclusive subject of his treatise. Already he brought it to expres- 
sion in the name of his work, because he named it ‘“‘a text-book 
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often categories” (Dafapadarthasdstram) . In particular he placed, 
at the head of his work, the enumeration of categories. He, then, 
gave a short explanation and joined it with a somewhat detailed 
treatment of their constituents and their qualities. 

This procedure of Candramati corresponded to the condi- 
tion of development and to the requirements of the period so 
that it was bound to have a necessary result. Still many doubts 
soon arose. Candramati had been too gruffand had, in a certain 
measure, thrown out the baby with the bath. In order to help 
the doctrine of categories towards its rightful position, he had 
thrown everything else overboard. He had abandoned the whole 
old inheritance of nature-philosophy. It occurred thus : It is only 
natural that a bold innovator who shapes newly the whole struc- 
ture of a system {rom the bottom, does not shrink from changes. 
That was the case, in fact, with Candramati. He not only chan- 
ged the form but also the content of the system. He reccived 
new categories into the system and added four more to the old 
six. That was bound to arouse opposition in orthodox circles of 
the School and therefore a setback did not fail to appear. Thus 
il transpired that it was not Candramati who gave the final 
form to the classical Vaisesika system but another, Pragastapada 
(presumably sccond half of the sixth century A.D.). 

The Work of Prasastapada : The performance of Prasasta- 
pada may be characterized, in its essentials, as follows : He has 
taken ever the decisive innovation of Candrainati because hc 
had made the doctrine of categories as the basis of his treatise 
and he expresses it in the title of his work which is named 
as the summarization of the qualities of Categories ( Padariha- 
dharmasamgrahalt). But as against Candramati, he has reiterated 
the orthodox doctrines of the School. He has received in his 
work everything which appeared worth preserving from the 
old tradition and which could be inserted in the frame of 
the doctrine of categories. His treatise restricts itself, therefore, 
to the old traditional six categories. But in this frame, he has 
inserted all essentials from the old nature-philosophy. He, there- 
by, continually emphasiscs the orthodox character of his treatise, 
as he demonstrates his agreement with the old tradition, with 
continual cross-references to the old aphorisms (sitrdni) . 

The work of Prasastapada is one of the entirely great 
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performances of the Indian philosophical systematics. The whole 
content of a great philosophical system is summarized in it with 
very great clarity and in a very concise form. Inspite of it, it does 
not show the perfection which characterizes, for instance, the 
Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna.2*® It is partially due to the fact 
that the whole stuffis arranged under the ideas of the doctrine of 
categories and is executed in the frame of ontology. In this way, 
we get, in a certain measure, the building-stone of the system but 
net the erected edifice of doctrine erected out of that. The pole- 
mic attitude is found in Prasastapada from the beginning as a 
reaction against Candramati. It follows from it that some difficult 
or controversial points are handled with annoying prolixity. But 
the work is mostly damaged by the fact that init the Scholastics 
begin already to degenerate. And as the constitution of the work 
and its impression on the reader is determined essentially by 
these things, it would be advisable to go into it more Closely. 
The degeneration of the Scholastics—In a previous section of 
our treatise, we have already described how Scholasticism came 
into the Vaisesika and how that manner of thought gradually 
penetrated the whole system. Thereby we have scen its character 
in the fact that an edifice of hypothesis was erected under the 
presuppositions of definite assumptions and on the basis of given 
ideas without living contact with the phenomenal world. A cha- 
racteristic feature of the Indian Scholasticism consists(as we have 
in the fact that a test for the rightness of a made 
n with its help an erected edifice of 
hypothesis exhibits no contradiction and if it makes possible the 
clarification of any isolated or individual case. With it was the 
door opened to degeneration. The opponent tried with all zest 
to discover cases in which the formulated hypothesis cgnfronted 
difficulties, while one himself got more and more involved in 
puzzling out special cases in order to triumphantly show how 
his own theory was preserved in spite of difficulties. Thus one 
lost himself continually more and more in subtle sophistry and : 
hair-splitting which have hardly anything to do with Cen 
philosophy and an honest attempt for understanding the world 
of phenomena. Finally, in the case of unfamiliar objects, this 
whole drive found entrance in the superficial systematics so 
popular in India, which concerns itself with purely mechanical 
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view-points of classification and distinguishes sub-varieties in 
which the nature of the phenomena is not, in the least, touched. 

I shall elucidate this kind of Scholasticism as it occurs in 
Pragastapada, in short, through some examples. As we have seen 
in the course of our presentation, the Vaisesika, in the process of 
development, had come to assume in the case of different things 
that they only last fora moment ; e.g. the different knowledge- 
processes or the category of movement. That was bound to be 
considered, when it came to explaining an occurrence in its causal 
connections. Now thereby, there arose many difficulties. It turned 
out that, in many cases in the assumed momentariness, some 
factors of some single cause must have already vanished before 
even its effect turned up. It was, therefore, necessary to find a 
way out of this difficulty. One of such cases concerns the quality, 
‘number’. We shall take as an example the number two or twoness 
(dvitvam) 2° As we have already heard,™° when two things are 
recognized as duality under the influence of the observing know- 
ledge (apeksdbuddhit) of an observer who observes both things, 
the number two, according to the. Vaisesika doctrine, arises out 
the number one inhering in them, whereupon he knows them as 
two. With the vanishing of the observing knowledge, the number 
two also vanishes again. But the observing knowledge vanishes 
already with the emergence of the knowledge of duality, as accor- 
ding to the theory of the school, two knowledges can never stand 
beside one another, but every new knowledge crowds out the 
earlier one. The duality, therefore, lasts only for quite a short 
time. 

Now the following is to be further considered. In the doc- 
trine of the perception of categories, we have heard*# that the 
knowledge of a substance characterized by a quality requires 
that one knows this quality beforehand and as this gains its cha- 
racter through the commonness indwelling in it, one must first 
know the commonness before the quality. For the described 
knowledge of duality, the following is the knowledge-sequence. 
The observer first knows, in the two objects which he observes, 
the commonness number one, then he knows the quality of 
number one and finally he knows the objects themselves as each 
one. Thereupon arises on the basis of this observing knowledge, 
in both the objects, the quality of duality in which naturally the 
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commonness of twoness inheres. And now he again knows first 
the commonness of twoness, then the quality of duality and finally 
he knows both the objects themselves as two. But as every one 
of these knowledges destroys the foregoing, naturally in the last 
moment, in which one knows both objects as two, the observing 
knowledge and with it the quality of duality has already vanished 
since long; that is to say, that one knows the objects as two in a 
moment in which the duality is no more in them. 

In order to avoid this attack the following theory was for- 
mulated. It was said, between two moments of knowledge, there 
is an antithesis (virodhak) on account of which they crowd out 
each other. This antithesis, however, is not of that kind that it 
cannot stand near each other (sahdnavasthanavirodhah) , so that 
one knowledge perishes and another steps in its place. On the 
other hand, it consists therein that one knowledge destroys the 
other (vadhyaghatakavirodhah). That is to say, when a new know- 
ledge arises, it does not enter simply in the place of the previous 
one but it first steps beside it, whereby destroying it, influences it. 
Only in the next momentis the older knowledge destroyed and the 
new one steps in its place. Thus in the case of knowledge-proce- 
sses and of quickly vanishing things, many moments of existence 
were distinguished. They were three: The first is the moment of 
origination (utpadyamanatd) , the second the moment of the origi- 
nated or the existent (uépddak) and the third the moment of 
destruction (vina§yat@) on which only the full destruction ( vinasak) 
follows. In the knowledges following one another, the moments 
follow one another thus: The moment of the origination of one 
knowledge comes in during the existence of the previous know- 
ledge. The moment of its existence occurs together with the 
moment of the disappearance of the previous one and with the 
moment of the origin of the following knowledge. In the moment 
of its disappearance, finally, the following knowledge is already 
existent and the next following in origination, whereas the pre- 
vious one now finally perishes and is destroyed. 

This theory makes it possible to solve the above-mentioned 
difficulty with regard to thek nowledge of duality thus : On the 
origination of duality, there follows the knowledge of common- 
ness of dualness. With it the previous observing knowledge enters 
into the condition of disappearance, and also the following 
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knowledge of the quality of duality is originated and the know- 
ledge of the commonness of twoness enters into the condition of 
disappearance. In the same moment, the observing knowledge 
disappears and the duality called forth through it begins to dis- 
therefrom disappear. But simultaneously also the knowledge of 
two objects is already in origination. And when, therefore, also 
in the next moment, in which this knowledge enters into exis- 
tence fully, the duality itself has gone into the past, the processes 
are so connected with one another that the causal connection is 
preserved. 

This Theory shows well enough how artificially Pratasta- 
pada erected the edifice of his hypothesis. In the present case, it 
can be said that it deals with an important phenomenon in the 
succession and causal interlacing of knowledge-processes which 
had to be explained and the theory presented offered an artifi- 
cial but an intelligible and satisfactory explanation. This manner 
of explaining the knowledge-processes is found not only in 
Pragastapada but also was seized upon and employed otherwise 
and we shall again meet with it later in the presentation of Epis- 
temology and Logic.?42 On the other hand, a pure play with 
airy hypothesis occurs in the following case : 

For the large number of qualities which dwell in substances, 
the general rule holds good that those in eternal substances are 
eternal and those in aggregates are transiert and that they vanish 
with the disintegration of the aggregate. Besides there are a few 
qualities (guna) which are themselves transient. 

In the more precise thinking out of all possibilities, it was 
discovered that these also, when they stick to aggregates, can 
become destroyed by the dissolution of the aggregate and it is 
the case when the dissolution of the aggregate sets in, before the 
causes, which usually cause destruction, can become operative. 
Naturally these deal with some sporadic special cases which are 
practically of no importance. But Pra‘astapada goes into them 
precisely and discusses every quality coming into consideration 
as to how it occurs. 

Let us take the example, again, of the case of number. 
The disintegration of the aggregate follows, according to the 
doctrine of the categories of the Vaisesika, as follows : First a 
movement originates in the parts of the aggregate. This move- 
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ment calls forth the quality of separation. The separation abro- 
gates as its opposite the quality of connection which has united the 
parts into an aggregate. With the vanishing of connection, the 
aggregate falls to pieces. For the case of the destruction of nner 
Pragastapada puts forth the following consideration : When in 
the moment in which one knows the number one in both the 
observed things, a movement sets in their parts, which is suitable 
to call forth the disintegration of things; simultaneously arises, 
with the observing knowledge, a quality of separation in them. 
Simultaneously with the rise of duality, there follows the abro- 
gation of the quality of connection. And in the same moment 
in which the knowledge of duality arises, abrogating the obser- 
ving knowledge and thus leading, in the usual course of things, 
to the disappearance of duality, both the things already dissolve 
themselves and with them vanishes the quality of duality dwell- 
ing in them. And this occurs, before the destruction of the 
observing knowledge can be operative. 

Prajastapada puts forth a whole series of possibilities in 
the case of the qualities of distantness and nearness.**4 These 
originate through the connection of things with the substances— 
space and time and through the observing knowledge of an 
observer. Their destruction can ensue as well through the dis- 
appearance of the observing knowledge as also through the 
abrogation of connection, to which as a third factor there also 
is the disintegration of things themselves. Pragastapada reckons 
quite exactly in which cases their destruction results, through 
one, two, or finally through all the three causes together and 
puts forth in all seven cases which he describes in details. 

That is enough to givea sufficient picture of the luxuriance 
of Scholasticism in Pragastapada and we shall let the matter rest 
he handling of all these special 


there. But it is now clear thatt ‘ ‘ 
cases with the prolixity corresponding to their complicatedness 


disturbs the symmetry of the presentation in the work and the 
clear, concise recital of the system is disturbingly interrupted. 
Through these subtle discussions and the occasionally casually 
mentioned polemic, an imbalance is created. Thus it 1s partly 
a clear and concise handbook of the Vaisesika and partly a 
collection of the discussion of difficult special cases. 


In spite of all this, the greatness of the performance need 
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not be overlooked. The work of Prasastapada is still the conclu- 
ding presentation of the classical Vaisesika which summarizes 
all things hitherto contained in it with unusual completeness 
and clarity. From the point of content, it adds little new.45 It 
is well ascribed to him that he has given the system, at least out- 
wardly, the form of a doctrine of Deliverance. Still it is only an 
external addition and does not go deeper. Further, it is charac- 
teristic of him to draw in occasionally the god-idea. But it also 
restricts itself to unimportant particulars. Both things do not re- 
present a special advance of Prasastapada but they are striking as 
features in the course of general development. His importance 
depends not on the creation of new path-breaking thoughts but 
on his surpassing performance as a systematizer. 

The validity of his work in the after-times corresponds to 
the greatness of his performance. His Padarthadharmasamgrahah 
has always remained the authoritative representation of the 
classical Vaigesika system and the whole later development is 
grounded on it. The old sitras have been besides preserved. That 
bestowed the reverence on the texts which were considered as 
the revelation of a holy seer. Later, they have been preferred ina 
renewed way and commented on. But practically now, as before, 
Pragastapada has remained the basis. 

Under these circumstances, it is self-evident that the short 
summary which we shall present of the classical Vaisesika must 
be based on the work of Pragastapada. I betake myself to this 
procedure more closely than in other cases, on account of the 
following reasons: His presentation offers, as I have already 
said, only the building-stone of the system, not the fully execu- 
ted edifice of the system. But it is this form in which it stands 
before our eyes in later times. Whenever, in the course of our 
narration, we have to refer to the classical Vaisesika for the 
comprehension of later development, we must presuppose this 
form. Therefore we are entitled—and rightly—to state it in this 
form. In particular, I would like to observe that I only recite 
the comprehensive systematic presentation of Pragastapada. For 
the special cases, which have been described above sufficiently 
and are philosophically of no great interest, I satisfy myself with 
a short narration. 

With this, everything which is necessary has been said 
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about Prasastapada and hi 
the Ree nee of ene we se? TOM passonk 
: alsesika system in the form 

created by him.*4® 

The Six Categories—The orthodox Vaigesika system as re- 
presented by Prasastapada knows six categories (padarthah) : sub- 
stance, quality, movement, commonness, particularity and 
inherence.?47 To all these categories three characteristics are 
common—the existence (astitvam), knowability (jieyatoam) and 
nameability (abhidheyatvam) .748 

The essential thing about the categories lies in the fact 
that they do not deal with independent entities but with diffe- 
rent forms of existence which are only possible in connection 
with one another and which form in their union the things of 
the phenomenal world. Thus substances represent the bearer 
(afrayah). The remaining categories cling to the substances 
(asritatuam ). This clinging has the form of Inherence (samavayit- 
vam), taken as:a category of inherence itself which binds the 
remaining categories with one another but not itself. For the 
rest the following rules hold good for the union of the categories 
in the things. Qualities and movements inhere in substances but 
neither in themselves i.e. in other qualitiesand movements, nor 
in the remaining categories. In a similar way, commonnesses 
inhere in the substances, qualities and movements but neither in 
themselves nor in particularities and inherence. Therefore the exis- 
tence of these last three categories depends, not as in the case of the 
first three categories, on the connection with the commonness of 
existence (sattasambandhah) but merely on the existence of its 
essence ( svdtmasattvam) . So also they are not characterized by an 
inhering commonness but only by the knowledge which they 
call forth (buddhilaksanatvam) . 

It is further important that every causal occurrence res- 


tricts itself to the first three categories—also the moral action 


which determines the course of the cycle of births. Thus all the 
lities (gun@h) are the cause 


three with the exception of some qua 
(karanatvam) . The substances as aggregate, the large part of the 
besides, the effect (Aaryatvam) and 
). The last three categories are 
therefore, permanent. 

gories*®, there are nine sub- 


qualities and movements are, 
as such impermanent (anityatuam 
neither cause nor effect and are, 

As regards the individual cate; 
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stances ; earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
psychical organ. They are all characterized by the genus of sub- 
stances (dravyatvam) which occurs to them all. For their essence 
as substances, the decisive thing is that they are the bearers of 
the remaining categories, which inhere in them. There are seen 
in individual cases, indeed, many differences due to different 
causes. First of all, the entities out of which the old Nature- 
philosophy built its world-picture take a special place viz. the 
Elements and the Souls; among them again, the elements forma 
close group. Then the constitution of the several substances makes 
itself valid. It is suggestive of the difference whether a substance 
is represented by only one entity like ether, space and time or 
by many (a multiplicity). Further it is important whcther sub- 
stances are limited (mirtah) or unlimited (amirtak). The first 
holds good for the four traditional Elements and the psychical 
organ which have the atom-form and are infinitely small. The 
second holds good for ether, space, time and the souls which are 
infinitely great (faramamahaitvam). The infinitely great is to be 
understood in the sense that they are all-penetrating (sarvagata- 
tvam), or as it was more exactly determined by way of supplement 
that they assume the same place with all things with which they 
come into contact. (sarvasamyogisamanadeSitvam) Among the sub- 
stances the aggregates take a special place ; they are distinguished 
from the simple substances by the fact that they inhere in other 
substances—-their causes and that they are impermanent. 

The different classification of the categories which inhere 
in the individual substances corresponds to this different cons- 
titution. Qualities inhere in all substances. But the substances 
which are taken over from the old Nature-philosophy possess 
special qualities which only occur in them (vaifesikugunak), 
while, above all, time and space possess only common qualities. 
In particular it may be marked that a particular situation in 
place and timei.e. the qualities of distantness and nearness are 
possible only in limited substances, so also the swing (vegal) 
which is compulsorily connected with movement. Movements can 
also inhere in limited substances only. Because, according to the 
Vaitesika doctrine, the infinitely great substances are partless 
and offer no resistance to other things. Therefore they are in- 
capable of movement. Further, concerning the commonnesses, 
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it 4 to ES BOSS that a genus which determines the entity can 
Sern io eh tance are cepted by ap 

: commonness that it must be 
common to more things. The last particularities finally inhere in 
all substances with the exception of the aggregate. 

The causality of the substances embraces the bringing forth 
of substances and of qualities and movements. The first casedeals — 
with the rise of the aggregates out of the atoms of the four tradi- 
tional Elements. The second case deals with the rise of the 
qualitics and movements in any substances. In both cases, the 
substances are the inhering cause and bring forth the elfect by 
themselves (sv@tmani Grambhakatuam). A further thing is to ke 
mentioned. In the causality of qualities and movements, there 
is often an opposition between cause and effect so that the effect 
abrogates and annihilates the cause ; sporadically the cause also 
abrogates and annihilates the effect. Among the substances there 
is no such opposition between cause and effect (karyakaranavi- 
rodhitvam). An annihilation of the cause through the effect does 
not occur in them. 

Regarding the individual substances, the earth is charac- 
terized by the fact that the genus ‘earthness’ (prthivitvam) inheres 
in it.*5° It possesses the following qualities : the four qualities of 
the old Elements: form, taste, smell and touch. Further, there 
are the scven common qualities ; number, extension, separate- 
ness, connection, separation, distantness and nearness, Besides, 
there are also heaviness, fluidity and preparedness or disposition 
(samskarah) under which swing (vegah) and elasticity are to be 
understood. Of the four old traditional qualities the smell is exclu- 
sively peculiar to the earth. As regards the sub-varieties of these 
qualities, as far as the earth is concerned the form embraces 
all sorts of colour—white etc. The taste is represented by all six 
kinds. The smell appears in both forms : sweet-smelling and 
obnoxious. Finally, the touch is, by nature, neither hot nor cold 
but can be changed by heat. 

The earth has two phenomenal forms.*°! It is permanent 
and impermanent. It is permanent in the form of atoms. It is 
impermanent as effect, that is, as an aggregate. ; 

As aggregate, it is divided three-fold in the construction of 
the world of phenomena: the bodies of creatures, the sense- 
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organs and the objects. The bodies of creatures are of two sorts : 
born out of the mother’s womb and not so born. Among the latter 
are the bodies of gods and of many holy seers of ancient times 
who are born directly out of the Earth-atoms on the ground of 
their special merit (dharmah). Also the bodies of the smallest 
living creatures, which expiate their special guilt (adharmahk) in 
this existence, are also formed directly out of the Earth-atoms. 
The bodies which are formed from the mother’s womb originate 
from the union of the father’s semen and the mother’s menstrual 
blood.They can be born out of foetus (jardyu). Out of foetus 
are born men and domestic and wild animals. Out of egg are 
born birds and reptiles. In the formation of the sense-organ, the 
‘earth has its share in that the sense of smell is formed out of it. 
This organ, which exists in all creatures and renders possible the 
perception of smell, preponderatingly consists of the earth- 
particles with which in a small measure other elements are also 
mixed. As objects, the earth embraces, in three ways, the earth in 
its strict sense, the stones and the plant-world. The earth in the 
strict sense includes all that is born of clay—walls, tiles, etc. 
Among the stones are rocks, precious stones, diamonds, etc. In 
the plant-world are counted grass, herbs, trees and creepers, 
tendrils, etc. 

The water (@palt) is characterized by the genus ‘waterness’ 
( apivam) .?? It possesses the following qualities—the old quali- 
ties of the elements: form, taste and touch to which fluidity and 
moistness are added. The seven common qualities : number, 
extension, separateness, connection, separation, distantness and 
nearness ; further there are also heaviness and preparedness cr 
disposition (samskarah). Regarding the sub-varieties of the quali- 
ties of this Element, the colour of water is white, the taste is 
sweet and the touch is cold. Moistness and natural( samsiddhikah) 
fluidity are a special peculiarity of the water. 

The water has two phenomenal forms, so far as it is perma- 
nent and impermanent, permanent in atoms and impermanent 
in aggregates. As aggregate, it appears in bodies, sense-organs 
and objects. Bodies which are formed of water are in the world 
of the water-God> Varuna; these are born not out of the mother’s 
womb and are strengthened by earth-particles which make it 
capable of life. The sense-organ formed out of wateris the taste. 
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It occurs in all living cr : , 
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measure. As object, the water = : an Se 

a 2 appears in rivers, oceans, snow 
hail, etc. 

The fire (tjah) 253 is characterized by the genus fireness. 
It has the following qualities : the old elementary qualities of 
form and touch, also the seven common qualities : number, 
extension, separateness, connection, separation, distantness and 
nearness; besides there are fluidity and preparedness or disposition 
(samskarah) . Its colour is white and bright and the touch is hot. 

Also in fire, there are to be distinguished two forms of 
appearance; permanent as it appears in atoms and impermanent 
as it appears in aggregates. As aggregates it appears in bodies, 
sense-organs and objects. The bodies formed out of fire are in 
the world of the Sun. They are not produced from the mother’s 
womb; they are capable of life through the mixing of earth- 
particles. The sense-organ formed out of fire is the eye. It 
occurs in all creatures and makes possible the perception of form 
and contains, in a small measure, a mixture of the remaining 
elements. As objects the fire appears in four forms. The earthly 
fire, which is contained in the fuel, flames upwards and brings 
about cooking, burning, perspiring and the like. As heavenly 
fire to which water serves as fuel, it is in the sun and lightening 
and similar things. As fire in the abdomen, it digests the eaten 
nutrition and changes it in the sap of nutrition. Finally as fire, 
which is found in the mines, by which are to be understood 
metals such as gold. 

The air (vdyuk)** is characterized by the genus airness. 
To it belongs the old elemental quality touch. Further it posses- 
ses the seven common qualities : number, extension, separateness, 
connection, separation, distantness and nearness and, besides 
them, preparedness( samskarah) . The touch of air isneither warm 
nor cold and is not changed by fire. 

Air appears like the other elements in two forms: parma- 
nent in atoms and impermanent in aggregates. As aggregates it 
appears in sense-organs, objects and, besides, in breath; bodies 
in the world of wind (vayu) are not formed from the mother’s 
womb. It also holds good in their case that they are not born from 
the mother’s womb and they are capable of living through the 
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mixture of earth-particles. The sense-organ made out of air is 
the organ of touch, namely skin. It occurs in all living creatures, 
makes possible the perception of touch, contains a mixture of 
other elements and extends itself over the whole body. As object, 
air is the bearer of touch which is perceived. It itself is not 
perceptible but is inferred from the touch and from the sounds 
which it causes such as the rustling of the leaves and from the 
fact that it carries or moves the objects. It moves naturally 
horizontally and is able to drive and carry the clouds. The 
multiplicity of air, though it is not perceptible, can be inferred 
out of the mixture of different air-currents. When two opposite 
air-currents, which have the same velocity, meet and hit each 
other, they meet and move themselves now upwards, as can be 
known from the movement of the blades of grass etc. Finally as 
Breath, the Air in the body causes the movement of basic ele- 
ments (dhatavah) of the food juice and of urine and excreta. 
The Breath is according to its nature a unity but is named by 
different names on the basis of its different functions. 

Qut of the four Elements which all consist of atoms, the 
world is built; the permanent atoms, during world creation, 
bind themselves to form worlds and creatures; during the world- 
destructions, on the other hand, they separate. The process 
happens thus:78° When the world has continued for a hundred 
years of Brahma and a moment has arrived for the dissolution 
of the present Brahma, the highest God (Mahefvarah) resolves 
to destroy the world in order to give a pause of rest to the crea- 
tures which are exhausted through the long wandering in 
metempsychosis. Therefore, the Invisible( adrstam) which clings 
to the souls and represents the driving power of world-recur- 
rence, suspends its work. Now there originates, according to the 
will of the highest God, a movement (karma) in the atoms 
through the connection of the souls with the atoms, which form 
the body and the sense-organs; out of the movement arises 
separation (vibhagah), and the separation abrogates the connec- 
tion (samyogak) between them: Through that the bodies and the 
sense-organs disintegrate and dissolve themselves in the atoms. 
Ina similar way, the Elements also disintegrate. First, the earth, 
then water, then fire and finally the air, until finally the whole 
world is dissolved in isolated atoms. This condition lasts for a 


es 
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hundred years of Brahma. Then the highest God resolves upon 
a new creation. The ‘invisible’, which clings to the soul, begins 
to operate anew. Under its influence through the connection of 
the souls with the atoms, there, first of all, originates a movement 
in the atoms of air. They join to form aggregates and create the 
air which, roaring, fills the space. Next originates, in the same 
way, water which heaves as a mighty ocean. In it, the earth 
conglomerates itself. Last of all, there arises, from the ocean, fire 
as a mighty mass of heat. Now again once more the highest God 
intervenes. Out of his mere will, the world-egg (brahmandam) 
forms itself out of the atoms of fire and earth. In it, he creates 
the first Father of the whole world—the four-headed God 
Brahma, together with all the worlds and charges him with the 
creation of beings. ‘This Brahmi possesses, in the highest measure, 
knowledge, passionlessness and creative power and knows exactly 
the merit and guilt of all creatures. He begets, first of all, his 
spiritual sons—the Prajapatis—the lords of the created beings. 
Then he allows out of his mouth, arms, thighs and feet the rise 
of four castes or classes and finally creates the rest of the creation 
according to their actions. 

On the rise of the four elements, follow next the substa- 
nces.—Ether, Time and Space.** They all occur each as one. 
Therefore, there is no genus which inheres in them and would 
characterize them. The names, which man gives them, depend 
not, as is the general rule, on an inhering commonness but are 
purely conventional (paribhasikah) . 

Concerning, first of all, the ether’, a substance of this 
name is not perceived. :It is inferred, on the contrary, only 
as a bearer of sound, which as quality needs necessarily 
a substance as bearer. The sound is perceptible like the quali- 
ties of the old elements—like form, taste, smell and touch but is 
different from them in other essential features. The qualities of 
the old Elements are perceivable only in Aggregates in which 
they arise out of the qualities of their parts; they last as long 
as their bearers and are perceived in their bearers: All this does 
not apply tosound. It cannot, therefore, be like any one quality 
of the four Elements. It can as little or not be a quality of the 
o the qualities of the soul, it is perceived 


soul, as in contrast l 
; it is perceived not only by one’s own but 


by an external organ ; 
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also by other souls ; it does not inhere in the soul and is besides 
comprehended as different from the ‘I’ consciousness, as something 
different from the soul. Finally it cannot be a quality of Time, 
Space or the psychical organ, as it is perceived through the car, 
and is a special quality, that is to say, characteristic of that one 
substance (uaisestkagunah) , whereas, only general qualities 
occur in time, space and the psychical organ. Nothing, there- 
fore, remains but to assume a peculiar substance of the kind of 
ether as its bearer and this substance is the ether. 

This proof for the existence of ether shows its peculiar 
intermediate place between the four Elements and the remaining 
substances. The qualities, which occur in it, show the same. 
Besidcs the sound, the five gencral qualities are ascribed to it: 
number, extension, separateness, connection and separation. 
Distantness and nearness are missing, as it is infinitely big and 
is permanent; a position in Space and Time is not considered, 
Of these qualities, number occurs in the ether as one (ekatvam) 
and correspondingly, as, in contrast to the numberless atoms, 
of which the four Elements consist, it is one unity’,*5° a separate- 
ness, an individual unity (ekaprthaktvam). As regards extension, 
it is, as compared to the other elements, infinitely large because 
sound can be perceived everywhere. Also connection and separa- 
tion in ether are somewhat different from those in the atoms of 
the four Elements. They are ascribed to it only because, according 
to the logic of the system, the connection or separation of things 
which beget the sound must be accompanied by the connection 
with or separation from the ether; because only then a quality 
in the ether can be called forth. 

In contrast to the four Elements, ether has further only one 
form of appearance. It is exclusively permanent. Because, it is 
infinitely large and does not consist of atoms, it can form no 
aggregate. On the same ground, there are no bodies formed out 
of ether. Only one scnse-organ consists ofether and it is the Ear. 
But this is only a part of the infinite Ether enclosed by the ear- 
passage. It occurs in all living creatures and renders possible the 
perception of sound. Thata part of Ether enclosed by the car- 
passage is capable of perception depends on the influence of the 
‘invisible’ (adrslam) on merit and guilt. A denial of the organ in 
the condition of deafness cannot be caused by a damage to the 
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Sa which is impossible in the case of the permanent ether but 
has its cause in the absence of the influence of the Invisible. 

The time (kalaf) ®° is inferred out of the ideas of temporal 
distantness, nearness, the simultaneousness and the non-simulta- 
neousness, slowness and quickness. When these ideas arise in 
connection with oljects which were earlier known without them, 
there must be a further cause joining with it, which does not lie 
in the essence of the object concerned; this cause is time. ‘The 
time is further the cause of origination, duration and destruction 
of all causally originated things. It is due to the fact that they 
are brought into connection with time because one speaks of the 
origination, duration and destruction. Besides, on it depends the 
assumption of different time-units from a moment to the longest 
world-period. 

As qualitics (gunai), five common qualities occur to time: 
number, extension, separateness, connection and separation. 
The number which inheres in it is the number one—the signs 
from which time is inferred are always the same and, therefore, 
the same can be inferred. Accordingly, separateness also occurs 
in time as a single thing. It is infinitely great because the signs of 
time are perceived everywhere. Connection and separation occur 
in it, because through the connection with time in the things, 
the qualities of distantness and ncarness arise. 

The time is permanent, becausc it has not arisen out of 
any cause. In spite of the fact that there is only one time, one 
speaks of a time of beginning, of action, of origin, of continuing, 
of disappearance, as if one dealt with a plurality of time. But 
this impression is caused on account of the connection with the 
additional particulars just as a crystal, according to the things 
which lie near it, appears now blue, now red, now green, or as 
a man according to his activity is called now as a cook, now as a 
reader, as if different persons were dealt with. 

The space (dik)®*° is similarly explained as Time. It is in- 
ferred out of the ideas of Eastern, Western, etc. When in con- 
nection witha limited object confronting another limited object, 
: “That is, seen from that point, eastern, southern, 
south-western, north-western, 
> these ten ideas must have a 
h otherwise cause the ideas 


the ideas arise 
western, northern, south-eastern, 
north-eastern, below and above, u 
special cause because the causes whic 
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of the objects concerned are not sufficient for their clarification, 
Thus the special cause is the space. 

The space possesses the five common qualities: number, 
extension, separateness, connection and separation. The number 
is one, the extension is infinite bigness and separateness is the 
separateness as a solitary thing. The reasons for these correspond 
to those proofs of the qualities in the case of time. Concerning 
the connection and separation, these are ascribed to space beca- 
use the spatial layout of things, that is to say, the qualities dis- 
tantness and nearness. indwelling in them, are conditioned by 
the connection with space. 

In reality space isa unity or one. Still, the holy seers of 
antiquity, when they firmly formulated the usual linguistic usage, 
have created from practical grounds the names south, etc. for the 
regions of space with which the sun, in its cyclic round around 
the divine mountain Meru, serially enters into conjunction and 
which are protected by different godheads as the guardians of 
the world. Therefore one speaks metaphorically of ten spaces or 
quarters (difaii) .?*! These quarters according to their guardian 
deities are called the quarters of Indra, Vaisvanara, Yama, 
Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, Isana, Brahma and of the ser- 
pent-gods—the Nagas. 

The soul? is characterized by the genus soulness ( démat- 
vam). According to the Vaisesika doctrine, it is not perceivable 
on account ofits subtleness (sauksmyam) but must be inferred. 
For its existence, numerous proofs are brought forth. Partially 
they are the old proofs of the Nature-philosophical schools with 
which we have been already acquainted.2% The soul was inferred 
as thecause Of various life-forces, as the director of the body, and 
as the doer who uses the sense-organs as instruments. But partially 
also, the ideas of the doctrine of categoies were also used be- 
cause the soul was inferred as the bearer of its qualities. Above 
all, one got the support from the spirituality of the soul, that is, 
from the quality of knowledge (buddhih). It was said that this 
intelligence or spirituality cannot cling to the body, because, 
like a pot, it is only a product of the unspiritual or unintelligent 
elements and because in the dead body, the intelligence or spirit 
is missing. It cannot occur in the sense-organs, because they are 
mere instruments and because one, during injury to these organs 
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and during the absence of an object, still observes that remem- 
brances occur and therefore, spirituality or intelligence further 
continues. To the psychical organ also the spirituality or intelli- 
gence cannot be attributed because the psychical organ (manaht) 
is inferred from the fact that it isa mediating organ, that, on 
account of it, the knowledge-processes cannot emerge at the 
same time.2% If the psychical organ were to be itself a bearer of 
knowledge or spirituality, its mediating role would fall away 
and the result would be the simultaneity of knowledge-processes. 
Besides, the psychical organ as organ is only an instrument. 
Under the same circumstances, therc isno other go but to assume 
an independent substance as the bearer of knowledge or spiritu- 
ality and this substance is the soul. Ina similar way, the exis- 
tence of the soul was inferred from its remaining qualities, plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion and effort. These could neither be 
the qualities of the body nor of the sense-organs, because they 
cannot be referred to the ‘I’. Besides, the body and the sense-or- 
gansare formed out of thc Elements. The qualities of the Elements 
extend over their whole bearer, continue as long as the bearer 
‘continues and are perceived through the external sense-organs. 
All these do not apply to the qualities of the soul, named above. 
They must, therefore, have another substance as the bearer, and 
that is the soul. 

Regarding the constitution of the soul, it possesses the 
following qualities : The qualities, characteristic of it, are know- 
ledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort where-to also 
are added merit and guilt and memory-impressions. Further 
it also has the general qualities of number, extension, separate- 
ness, connection and separation. Its number is a multiplicity. 


The corresponding multiplicity holds good for separateness. Its 
Connection and separation occur 
ct or connection with the 


tion of different psychical 


extension is infinite greatness. 
to it so far as it enters into conta 
psychical organ during the origina 


rocesses. : 
2 The last substance is the psychical organ (manak)*6° which 


is characterized by psychical organness (mansivam). I\s existence 
is inferred on the following grounds : We observe that knowledge 
and other psychical processes which did not exist before, in spite 
of the preparedness or disposition (samskarah) of the soul and the 
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sense-organs, appear Jater on and could only be inferred from the 
existence ofa further organ. Again we observe that recollections 
come into existence without the activity of the sense-organs and 
we see that there are objects of perception such as pleasure, pain, 
etc. which are not perceived by the external sense-organs but 
which are still perceivable and that leads likewise to the assump- 
tion of a further organ—an inner organ. That is precisely the 
psychical organ (manal). 

As qualities, the psychical organ possesses the seven common 
qualities : number, extension, separateness, connection, separa- 
tion, distantness, nearness; further it possesses the preparedness 
or disposition (samskarah) of swing or motion ; and as bearer of 
these qualities it is to be naturally considered as a substance. 
There are numerous psychical organs ; but there is only one to 
each body as only through its existence, the non-simultaneous 
emergence of different psychical processes can be explained. As 
regards its extension, the psychical organ is tiny and small. 
Besides the four elements, it is the only substance which is not 
infinitely big but atomic in size. That it still, like the atoms 
of the Elements, does not form aggregates, depends on the fact 
that the quality of touch i. e. impenctrability isabsent in it. On 
account of its spatial limitation, the psychical organ may 
move further and its movement is either caused by the effort 
of the soul or by the Invisible (adysfam) and it succeeds with 
immense quickness. Finally, the psychical organ is unspiritual, 
because otherwise one body would shelter two spiritual 
entities and it would lead to a schizophrenia or splitting of the 
personality. Thus it is a mere tool or instrument and stands as 
such inservice to another, namely the soul. 

After the substances follows the next category, namely quali- 
ties.2°® The classical Vaigesika system knows twenty-four qualities : 
form, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, separateness, con- 
nection, separation, distantness, nearness, knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort; further, heaviness, fluidity, humidity, 
preparedness or disposition (samskaraht ) under which latter are to be 
understood swing, elasticity, memory-impressions; meritand guilt 
which are frequently summarized under the name of the Invisible 
(adrstam) and finally the sound. The common qualityness (gunat- 
vam) inheres in all these qualities. Besides, they are characterized 
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by the fact that they inhere in the substances, 
neither qualities nor movement can inhere. 

In general, the qualities (gundlt) ever cling in one substance 
( ckaikadrayyavrttitoam) which they completely penetrate ( @fraya- 
wyapitvam ). Only the sound and the qualities of the soul appear 
only in one place of their bearer (bradeSavrttitvam). Further con- 
nection and separation assume a special place. They cling to more 
substances i.e. the substances which they join or separate (anekas- 
ritatvam) and penetrate only a part of the same. Finally the num- 
bers from two onwards and the separateness of several numbers 
of things likewise dwell in many substances. 

An important classification differentiates special or charac- 
teristic qualities (vaisesikagunah) which are peculiar to particular 
substances and common qualities (sdmanyagupah) which can dwell 
in the different substances. Among the special qualities are 
enumerated the old qualities of the elements—form, taste, smell, 
touch and sound, to which humidity and naturally the fluidity 
also belong ; further the qualities of the soul—knowledge, plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, together with merit, guilt and 
the memory-impressions. The common qualities are number, 
extension, separateness, connection, separation, distantness and 
nearness with which are also joined heaviness and artificially 
called forth fluidity and swing or motion. Unimportantand purely 
mechanical is, on the other hand, the distinction of qualities 
which can indwell the limited substances, the unlimited subs- 
tances and both. 

As regards the perception of qualities, the qualities of the 
Elements—sound, touch, form, taste and smell are perceived 
each through one sense-organ. The common qualities : number, 
extension, separateness, connection, separation, distagtness and 
nearness, as also fluidity, humidity, and swing can be perceived 
through two sense-organs—through the eye and the touch. The 
psychical organ serves for the perception of the qualities of the 
soul: knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion or effort. Unper- 
ceivable are only heaviness, merit, guilt and memory-impres- 
sions, 

Difficult is the doctrine of the causality of the qualities,?°7 
In general, the qualitics can be the cause of the movement or 
the cause of other qualities. Causes of movement are heaviness, 


while in them, 
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fluidity, swing, and again effort, merit and guilt and the parti- 
cular varieties of connection viz. striking and impulse. For the 
assessment and arrangement of qualities, as far as they are the 
causes of other qualities, the old distinction between the mate- 
rial and the occasioning or the inducing cause is important. 
According to the Vaisesika system, we deal with material causes 
when a whole arises out the parts. According to the thcory of 
the categories, in this case, the substance of the whole arises out 
of the substances of the parts and the qualities of the whole out 
of the qualities of the parts. The substance of the parts, as it is 
bound with the substance of the whole through inherence, was 
named as an inhering cause (samavdyikarayxam) ; the qualities of 
the parts as they inhere in the inhering substances stand in no 
such relation with the qualities of the whole ; they are the non- 
inhering cause ( asamavayikaranam) . According to this view one 
distinguished among the qualities : qualities which are the causes 
of the other qualities are the non-inhering causes (asamavayikara- 
pani) and the occasioning causes (nimittak@ranani). In these, non- 
inhering causes correspond to the old material causes. Later the 
idea of non-inhering cause was widened ; it extended itself to 
the majority of cases where the causing and caused qualities 
inhere in the same substance. Thus one came to the following 
formulation : non-inhering causes are form, taste, smell, touch 
(which is not hot), number, extension, separateness of isolated 
substances, humidity and sound. The occasioning causes are the 
qualities of the soul—knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit, guilt and memory-impressions. Besides, some qua- 
lities can be the causes of both sorts; they are connection, 
separation, hot touch, heaviness, fluidity and swing. Finally there 
are qualities which, in general, cannot be the causes, viz. distant- 
ness, nearness and the separateness as duality etc. 

Further classifications of the qualities, as far as they repre- 
sent the causes of other qualities, are based on the differentiation 
of qualities which bring forth the homogeneous things (samd- 
najatiyarambhakah) , from those which bring forth the heterogeneous 
things (asamanajatiyarambhakah) and also those in which both 
hold good. Again there was the distinction of the qualities— 
those whose effect or operation inheres in their own bearer 
(sudSrayasamavetdrambhakah) from those whose effect or operation 
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jnheres in other substances (paratrarambhakah) and those in which 
both cases occur. Also here lies ultimately the old distinction bet- 
ween the material and occasioning causes. Because the qualities 
which bring forth the homogeneous, are afterall the qualities of 
the parts which call forth the qualities of the whole and though 
the substance of the whole is different from the substance of 
the parts, these qualities bring them forth in another substance. 
But naturally a both cases, there are other qualities in which 
the same definitions prove true and therefore they break through 
the original classification. 

Regarding the qualities considered as effect, they can be 
brought forth through movement or through other qualities. The 
connection and separation in mechanical processes are caused 
by Movement. In the origination of qualities out of qualities, 
there once more recurs the old view-point of distinction 
between the material and occasioning causes. One distingish- 
ed between qualities—those which originate out of the qua- 
lities of the cause (kdranagunapirvakah) and such as do not arise 
out of the qualities of the causes (akdranagunapirvakah) . Out of 
the qualities of the causes naturally originate the qualities of the 
whole, which are traced back to the qualities of the parts. The 
qualities, which do not originate out of the qualities of the cause, 
depend in the largest measure on the connection. It holds good 
for all the qualities of the soul, which are brought forth by the 
connection of the psychical organ with the soul. Bat it also holds 
good in other cases, as in the case of sound when it is caused by 
striking or in the case of distantness and nearness which depend 
on aconnection with space and time. In some cases, aseparation 
can also be the cause of a quality when, for instance, a sound is 
called forth by the breaking of a stick or when one separation 
has another separation as its cause. A special case is finally of 
reflective knowledge (apeksabuddhi’) which cooperates as cause in 
the origination of the qualities : distantness, nearness, number 
and separateness. 

We have, thus, said what is the most important about the 
causality of the qualities and about the qualities in general and 
we can now go over to the description ofthe isolated or indivi- 
dual qualities. In advance, it may besaid that in every sort of 
quality a corresponding commonness inheres, which characte- 
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rizes it and it is not, therefore, necessary to mention it in every 
individual case. 

Regarding the qualities of the elements the following 
holds good. The Form or Colour (ripam)?** clings to the earth, 
water and fire. It exhibitsnumerous varieties, white etc. Colour is 
perceived with the eye, in which case the colour joins:in the 
sense-organ. Further the colour ofthe substances makes possible 
the perception of the substances themselves, their general qualities, 
their movements and commonnesses. 

The taste (rasaft) °° occurs to earth and water. It can be 
sweet, sour, saltish, bitter, pungent and tart. Itis perceived 
through the organ of taste, whereby again the same quality coope- 
rates in the organ. In the form of nutrition-juice (rasahk), the 
taste is the basis of life, of prosperity, of strength and of health. 

The smell (gandhaf)?”° is finally the quality of the earth. 
It is fragrant or obnoxious and is perceived through the organ 
of smell whereby the quality of smell cooperates in the organ. 

The touch (sparSah)?4 indwells the earth, water, fire and 
air. It can be cold, hot and neither cold nor hot. It is perceived 
through the sense-organ of skin in which the touch in the 
organ supports the perception and is regularly present wher- 
ever there is colour.?” ; 

For all these qualities, the rule holds good that they are 
permanent in the Atoms and impermanent in the aggregate and 
they perish with the aggregate. The only exceptions are the 
qualities of the earth, so faras they are changed by heat, as it 
occurs in the case of a jar. 

In thiscase, the following process happens.?”3 In an unbak- 
ed vessel when it is baked, movements originate in the atoms 
of which the vessel is composed, under the impact of heat. 
These movements cause separations which destroy the connec- 
tion inhering inthe atoms and through this destruction, the 
aggregate—the pot—disappears. As soon as it has disappeared, 
the hitherto existing qualities like the brown colour in the iso- 
lated atoms are destroyed through the conncction with the fire, 
under the influence of heat, and there also arise equally through 
the connection with the fire the new qualities changed through 

heat (fakajah). Directly thereupon originate, under the influ- 
ence of the Invisible (adrsfam) of the persons concerned through 
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the connection of their soul with the atoms, movements in the 
atoms whose qualities are now changed. These movements lead 
to the connection of the atoms with one another and thus origi- 
nates, in that way: of Dro cess above the double atoms etc., the 
new aggregate viz. the jar. Just as the substance of the aggre- 
gate arises out of the substance of theatoms, the qualities of the 
aggregate also arise out of the qualities of the atoms. As the 
qualities of the atom are changed throughthe influence of heat 
the qualities of the aggregate are also changed. 

This theory is proved as follows: A direct change of the 
aggregate under the influence of fire is not possible, because the 
fire is not able to penetrate the unitarily extended aggregate 
and can only affect its surface. The fire is not also able to enter 
into connection with the total atoms, as long as the latter are 
connected with each other, because their connection admits no 
intervening space in which the fire could penetrate. The assump- 
tion is, therefore, unavoidable that the connection of the atoms 
is temporarily dissolved. Nevertheless this dissolution and the 
new union follow so quickly that the beholder does not notice 
them. 

After the qualities of the Elements follows next the group 
ofcommon qualities—number, extension, separateness, connec- 
tion, separation, distantness and nearness. 

OF these, number®”! is the cause that one recognizes the 
numbers and speaks of them. As number one, it indwells the 
individual substances and it is, like the already described qua- 
lities of the Elements, permanent in permanent substances and 
impermanent in the aggregates. As plurality from the number 
two upwards, it inheres in several substances and originates 
out of the number one of the individual substances under the 
influence of the reflective knowledge (apeksabuddhit) of an ob- 
server. This process happens thus: 

When the eye of an observer enters into contact with two 
substances, there first arises a knowledge of the commonness— 
oneness which inheres in the quality one inhering in these subs- 
tances. Then through this commonness, its connection with the 
quality and the knowledge of the same originates, a know- 
ledge of the quality ‘one’ which is itself a unity but has a plural- 
ity to objects and looks upon them so. Under the influence of 
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this reflective knowledge (apeksabuddhih) , then, originates out of 
the number one, in both the substances, the number two.275 Now 
arises again, first of all, a knowledge of the commonness two, 
Out of the commonness two, their connection with the quality 
two and the knowledge of the same, there arises the knowledge 
of the quality two. And out of the quality two, their connection 
with the substances and the knowledge of the same, there arises 
the knowledge of the two substances as a twoness (duality). 
Finally the origination of a memory-impression forms the con- 
clusion. 

The disappearance of such numbers follows through the 
vanishing of the observing or reflecting knowledge which has 
called them forth. As two knowledges cannot stand beside each 
other, the knowledge of the commonness two which is called 
forth by the number two, destroys its previous observing know- 
ledge and with the destruction of the observing knowledge dis- 
appears also the number two. In particular, the process is as 
follows: 

As soon as the knowledge of the commonness two arises, 
the observing knowledge begins to disappear and the knowledge 
of the quality two begins to arise. In the next moment, as soon 
as the knowledge of a quality two has arisen, the observing know- 
ledge disappears and the number two as well as the knowledge 
of the cornmonness two begin to disappear, while the knowledge 
of the substances as two (duality) begins to arise. In the third 
moment, the number two disappears, the knowledge of the two 
substances as two (duality) arises instead, and the knowledge 
of the quality two begins to disappear and the memory-impres- 
esion, which is the result of this knowledge-process, begins to 
arise. Finally with the rise of the memory-impression, the know- 
ledge of the two substances also disappears. This theory makes 
it possible to trace back the disappearance of number two 
to the disappearance of the observing knowledge and still allow 
it to participate in the whole knowledge-process which is dis- 
solved through it.?76 

A special case is the disappearance of number through 
the destruction of its bearer. When simultaneously with the 
knowledge of the commonness one, there arises in the parts of 
the things under observation, a movement which may contri- 


cs 
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bute toa dissolution of the aggregate, there arises the quality of 
separation, simultaneously with the observing knowledge, through 
the movement in the parts of the things. Singitanenet mere 
the rise of number two, the connection is destroyed ae 
the separation, the connection which makes the Lees 
out of the parts. And with the rise of the knowledge of common- 
ness two, the aggregates disintegrate and the number two inher- 
ing in them vanishes. Still before the knowledge of the common- 
ness, the observing knowledge is destroyed and it can there- 
through lead to the disappearance of number two. 

The quality of extension (parimanam)*" is the’ cause of 
what one speaks of as mass. It is four-fold—big (mahat), small 
(a1uh), long (dirgham) and short (hrasoam). These—bigness, 
Jongness, smallness, shortness—are terms of daily use and the 
distinction between them necds no clarification. 

The bigness occurs to permanent substances: ether, time, 
space, souls and further to the aggregates from triads ( tryanuka) 
onwards. In permanent substances, it appears as infinite large- 
ness (paramamahattoam) and is permanent. In the aggregate it 
is impermanent. The smallness occurs in the substance in the 
form of the atom, in the atoms of the Elements and in the 
psychical organ : and besides in the dyad (doyanukam). In the 
Atoms, it has the form of infinite smallness or circularity 
(pariman dalyam) and is permanent. In the dyad it is imperma- 
nent. Really small are only atoms and dyads. When one calls 
some things as small in comparison with others, it is merely a 
metaphorical way of expression. Length and shortness occur 
only in aggregates—the shortness in the dyad and length in 
the remaining. They are, therefore, exclusively impermanent. 
Also the expression shortness is used in comparison with other 
things only in a figurative sense. 

Concerning the origin of the impermanent form of the 
quality of extension, its cause can be threefold ; a number, an 
extension and heaping up or an accumulation. A number is the 
cause of the extension when out of atoms; dyads (dayanukani) and 
out of dyads greater aggregates are formed. Because, as neither 
out of the circularity of atoms, the smallness of a dyad can arise, 
nor out of the smallness of dyads, the largeness of the rest of the 


aggregates can arise; another cause must be sought and that is 
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number. When under the influence of the observing knowledge 
of God, the number two arises in two atoms, it brings forth, as 
soon as both atoms have formed into a dyad (duyanukam) , a 
quality of smallness in the dyad. In a similar way, largeness arises 
during the connection of dyads towards further aggregates out of 
the number of the dyads or double atoms. As the aggregates, in 
which there is already largeness, join themselves to form stil] 
larger aggregates, their largeness arises out of the largeness of 
their parts. Then we see that the largeness of the whole depends 
on their largeness. As finally numerous big things forms a loose 
heap, this largeness is conditioned through the piling up ( pracayaf) 
of these things, that is to say, through the fact that they are con- 
glomerated loosely or densely. On that depends the largeness of 
the heap, also in the case of an equal number and largencss of 
its parts. In the same way as smallness and largeness, shortness 
and longness arise in the aggregates. What finally concerns the 
disappearance of the impermanent forms of the extension in the 
aggregates, they disappear with the aggregates. 

The separateness (frthaktvam) *"® is the cause of knowledge 
which distinguishes the things as separated from one another. 
So far as the separateness of individual things emerges, it inheres 
in the individual substances and these can be permanent sub- 
stances as well as aggregates. In the permanent substances, it is 
permanent ; in the aggregates, it is impermanent. As separateness 
of several things, it inheres, like the number, on account of the 
observing knowledge of the observer and disappears as soon as 
it disappears. In these sorts of separateness, as against number, 
a difference exists only so far as no corresponding commonness, 
which would characterize them, inheres in them. They get, on 
the other hand, their special character through the number 
corresponding to them, which indwells the same things together 
with them. 

The connection (samyogah)?” is the cause of what one 
knows the things as joined. It has a specially wider sphere of 
operation, as it can be the cause of substances, as well as of qua- 
lities and movements. According to its nature, connection consists 
in the union of hitherto un-united things (apraptayok praptik) . It 
is threefold, according as it arises through the movement of one 
of the two things or of both things, or through another connection 
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The last is the case when a part of a whole enters into a 
connection and causes therethrough a connection of the whol 
inhering in it. Further sub-varieties of this last form of nen 
according as it arises out of one, two or ‘more connections = 
Pragastapada distinguishes them, are of no importance pee 
nature of connection ; so also the special case that out of one 
connection, two arise. On the other hand, the definition is impor- 
tant that there is no unborn connection (ajak samyogal). Be- 
cause, through that a connection between infinitely great 
permanent substances is excluded. 

This definition is connected with the idea of the occurrence 
of separate things (yutasiddhih) which has been put forth in order 
to distinguish connection from inherence.*° It had heen, for 
instance, said that connection binds such things as occur separa- 
ted from each other, while, on the other hand, inherence binds 
such things in which such is not the case. Thereby one had ex- 
plained the occurrence of separated things, further, with regard 
to the infinitely big substances of which a spatial separation 
cannot take place, as a possibility to move, separated. But this 
explanation shows itself utilizable only there where one deals with 
a connection ofone infinitely big substance witha finite substance. 
Where two infinitely great substances are concerned, it is of no 
use, as infinitely big substances cannot move. If then the defi- 
nition of the occurrence of the separated is to be valid, a con- 
nection between infinitely by big substances must be excluded in 
general. Because as they are assumed, they must be permanent 
and uniform because a movement which can separate them is not 
possible in the case of infinitely big substances. So it was taught 
that there is no unborn connection. Whether there were also 
other reasons for denying unborn connection, besides these con- 
siderations, escapes our knowledge. The fact, however, is that 
this doctrine was formulated and such inferences were drawn. 
If infinitely big substances cannot join with each other, there is, 
for example, no connection of the soul with space and time. And 
one did not hesitate to draw these inferences. 

In conclusion, it is to be briefly mentioned how the connec- 
tion is abrogated. It is, as a rule, caused by the quality of 
separation, which is called forth by a movement in the things 
connected and as contrast to connection, itabrogatesit. In isolated 
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cases, it can find its end through the fact that the bearer itself 
vanishes. That is the case when aggregates are bound with each 
other and these aggregates disintegrate. 

The quality of separation (vibhagah) ** is the cause of how 
one knows things as separated. Its sphere of operation is essen- 
tially narrower than that of connection, as it can only come into 
consideration as the cause of sound or of another separation, 
According to its nature, it isthe contrast of connection which it 
abrogates. It is, therefore, explained as non-association or non- 
union which is preceded by a union ( praptipiirvika apraptih). The 
separation is threefold—according as it is called forth by the 
movement of one of the two separated things, or by the move- 
ment of both by another separation. The last is the case when in 
the case of a whole, through the separation of a part from any 
object, the separation of the whole from that object ensues, as 
for example, through the separation of a hand from an object 
which it holds, the whole body separates itself from it. Again 
there is a second case puzzled outby the scholiasts of the system. 
When, for example, a movement in apart of an aggregate contri- 
putes to the disintegration of the aggregate, it as well causes the 
separation of this part from the remaining parts of the aggregate 
as also its separation from the place in which it had been origi- 
nally present. But according to the fundamental maxims of the 
system, both cannot be caused by the same movement at the same 
time. One, therefore, assumed the following : First the movement 
causes the separation of a part from the rest. Through this 
separation, the connection on which the aggregate depends is 
abrogated and the aggregate disintegrates. Now the part loosen- 
ed by the movement separates itself from its original place. 
But this separation can no more be caused by the movement 
as some time has already elapsed in between. Its cause is, there- 
fore, to be sought in something else, that is, in the first separa- 
tion which has dissolved the aggregate and which brings forth 
the second separation—namely the change of place. 

As regards the disappearance of the quality of separation, 
it not only disappears first through a new connection of the separa- 
ted things, but it disappears already the next moment. One knows 
it only in quite a short time, as the knowledge of separation 
presupposes the consciousness of a previous connection. Its disap- 
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pearance is, therefore, already caused by the connection into 
which the separated things enter with the other places of space.28 
In isolated cases, its disappearance can be caused also by the 
destruction of its bearer, when its bearers are namely the aggre- 
gates which disintegrate. Indeed, here again, one deals with an 
artificially puzzled out special case. Because the separation lasts 
only for one moment, the disintegration of the aggregate must 
result in this moment before the separation is destroyed through 
the connection with the next place in space. But already, the 
delineation of this process, the distribution of occurrences on the 
single moments and the binding of cause and effect into an 
uninterrupted chain stimulated the scholiasts of the system. The 
following course was therefore, assumed. Suppose a case that 
two aggregates are joined into a whole and that in one part of 
the two aggregates, a movement arises which is fit to contribute 
to the dissolution of the aggregate, then this movement calls forth 
the quality of separateness, in the part of the aggregate ; this 
quality of separation destroys inthe next moment the quality of 
connection on which the aggregate depends and, therefore, the 
aggregate disintegrates. When nowin the same moment in which 
the quality of separation arises in the part of this aggregate, a 
movement is caused in the other aggregate which in a similar 
way leads to the dissolution of the whole, there arises, simul- 
taneously with the destruction of the quality of connection in the 
part of the first aggregate, a quality of separation in the second 
aggregate through a movement in that aggregate. But while this 
separation in the aggregate destroys the quality of connection 
on which the whole depends, the first aggregate already falls 
down to pieces and with it also disappears the separation of both 
of the aggregates inhering in it, before it can be destroyed 
through the falling to pieces of the whole and the change of place 
of its parts. This is quite sufficient as an example of the sportive 
theories in which scholiasts were involved, in order to explain the 
destruction of the quality of separation through the destruction 
ofits bearer. We shall not consider the objections to it which 
are cited by Pragastapada and his attempt to controvert them. 
The qualities of distantness (parateam ) and nearness (aparat- 
vam) 28° are the cause by which a man designates ae ae = 
object as far or near. They are of a double kind according 
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they are conditioned by space or time. When they are conditioned 
by space, they are known tohave a particular position in space; 
when they are conditioned by time, a difference of age is known. 
When distance and nearness are conditioned by space, they 
arise thus : When two objects seen from the point of an observer 
in the same direction are on different distances, it is due to the 
fact that they are connected with the place of the observer by a 
greater or less number of space-points, amd the observer knows 
the distant object in comparison with the near as far (asamni- 
krsta) and under the influence of this observing knowledge 
(apeksabuddhil:), the quality of distantness arises in the object 
through the connection with the place concerned in space. The 
corresponding holds good for the quality of nearness. Distantness 
and nearness, which are conditioned by time, arise in a similar 
* way. When in any place an older and younger man are found 
at the same time, what is expressed is that the older one bears the 
signs of old age—beard, wrinkles, gray hair, etc. and the observer 
knows the older in comparison with the younger one as distant 
” and under the influence of this observing knowledge, there arises 
in the older man the quality of distantness through the connec- 
tion.with the period concerned. A corresponding thing holds good 
for the quality of nearness (in time). 
The diappearance of the qualities of distantness and near- 
‘ness ensues as a rule through the disappearance of the observing 
knowledge (apeksdbuddhih) which has called them forth, in the 
same way as in the case of number. The process is as follows: 
After the rise of the quality of distantness, there first arises the 
knowledge of the commonness of distantness and through it the 
observing knowledge begins to disappear. Simultancously the 
knowledge of the quality of distantness begins to arise. In the 
next moment, the knowledge of the quality of distantness arises 
and the knowledge of the distant object as distant begins to 
arise. In the meanwhile, however, the observing knowledge has 
vanished and the quality of distantness begins to disappear. 
And when in the next moment, the knowledge of the distant 
object has arisen, the quality of distantness has disappeared. 
But as the qualities of distantness and nearness are not 
merely caused by the observing knowledge but, before all, 
are caused through the connection with space aud time, they 
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can naturally be destroyed also by the abrogation of this connec- 
tion. Only in that process, the movement, which abrogates the 
connection, must set in exactly at the right moment, so that with 
it the destruction comes through the abrogation of connection 
before the disappearance of the observing knowledge can take 
effect. Besides in the case of the aggregate, the destruction of 
the qualities of distantness and nearness can succeed through 
the destruction of the aggregate. Herein also, the destruction 
must come exactly at the right moment, before the destruction 
follows through the disappearance of the observing knowledge. 
Both are the cases which stimulate Pragastapada to elaborate 
them more precisely and he has not neglected to describe the 
individual processes thoroughly and to adjust them with one 
another. But with him that is not enough. He has also inclu- 
ded in his consideration the possibility that two of the named 
causes or also all the three together contribute to thedestruc- 
tion of qualities of distantness and nearness and he has described 
also in these cases the course of occurrences exactly. But these 
scholastic plays deserve no more than a short mention. 

In the group of the common qualities are included also 
the special qualities of the soul. They are knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and effort. 

The knowledge (buddhit)?®* appears in different forms 
corresponding to the countlessness of its objects. Still, broadly 
considered, two kinds are distinguished : ignorance (avidya) 
and knowledge (vidya). Each of these is divided again into four 
varieties. To ignorance belong doubt (samfayah), error (zipar- 
yayah), irresolution (anadhyavasdyah), and dream (svapnat). 
The knowledge (vidya) includes sense-perception (pratyaksam) , 
drawing of conclusion (latigikam) , memory (smrtik) and super- 
natural knowledge (drsam) as it is ascribed to the holy seers 
of antiquity. We will not go into the remaining details regar- 
ding the description which Pragastapada gives of the individual 


_ sub-varieties of the knowledge-theories of his time and much 


that he presents here is his own personal view. In these points, 
his teaching cannot therefore be considered valid as a recital of 
the doctrine as it prevailed, in general, in the classical Vaisesika 
but was created out of another stream of development which 
later set itself up and flowed in quite a different path viz. that 
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stream of development which contributed to the flowering of 
Logic and Epistemology towards the end of the classical period 
of Indian philosophy. We shall return to it when we deal with 
that stream of development in the fourth volume of our work. 
Here we shall only give, as an example, the doctrine of dream,28 
because it is better suited to our present context. 

According to the Vaisesika doctrine, sleep comes on when 
the body is fatigued through the activity during the day. Then, 
in order that the body should rest and the assimilation of the 
received nutrition should ensue, there is induced an effort of the 
soul under the influence of the ‘invisible’ (adrstam) so that the 
psychical organ moves to the heart and remains there motion- 
less without any contact with the sense-organs. Through that 
the sense-organs come to rest; only in-and-out-breathings conti- 
nue unbroken. In this condition the man sleeps. When now, in 
this condition, through the connection of the psychical organ 
with the soul and through a memory-impression mediated 
through the sense-organ, knowledge of any object, similar to the 
sense-perception arises, it is named ‘dream’. Especially such a 
dream can have three causes. It can be caused by a specially 
lively memory-impression. If one has thought, while sleeping, of 
an object in a lively manner out of love or anger, he sees that 
object in a dream. Further a disturbance in the relation of the 
three bodily juices can influence dreams.28 When the wind 
dominates, the man dreams that he flies through the air. When 
the bile preponderates, the man dreams of fire, of golden moun- 
tains and the like. When phlegm predominates, the man dreams 
of rivers, oceans, snow-peaks and many such things. Finally the 
happy and unhappy dreams are called forth by the ‘invisible’ 
(adrstam) , the happy ones by merit and the unhappy ones by 
guilt. 

OF the remaining qualities of the soul, pleasure (sukham) °87 is, 
according to its nature, satisfying. It arises, when a desired ob- 
ject like a wreath etc. is found nearby on account of the contact 
of the sense-organ with the objects under the influence of merit 
through the connection of the psychical organ with the soul and 
it produces joy, affection, brightness in the eyes,etc. In the case 
of past objects, it depends on memory; in the case of future 
objects, it depends on plans about the future (samkalpah). In 
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the case of the , wise, the feeling of pleasure which arises 
without any object, recollection or wish-dreams, depends on 
knowledge, self-mastery, satisfaction and merit. 

The pain (dukkham)** by its nature is oppressive. It arises 
when an undesirable object like poison, etc. is found nearby, on 
account of the contact of the sense-organs with the objects under 
the influence of guilt (adharmak), through the connection of the 
psychical organ with the soul and it begets ill-humour, oppres- 
siveness and dejectedness. In the case of the past objects, 
serpents, tigers, robbers, etc., it depends on memory; in the case 
of the future, on future thoughts. 

Desire (icchd) ?*° is the desire for a thing, which one does 
not possess; it may be for oneselfor for others. It arises through 
the connection of the psychical organ with the soul under the 
influence of the feeling of pleasure or memory. It is the cause 
of effort, memory, merit and guilt. The sub-varieties of desire are 
love, longing, passion, wish, sympathy, passionlessness, etc. 

The aversion (dvesah)?®° or hate is, by its nature, a flaming 
up. It arises through the connection of the psychical organ with 
the soul under the influence of pain or memories. It is the cause 
of efforts, memories, merit and guilt. The sub-varieties of aver- 
sion are anger, hostility, rage, ill-will and ill-humour. 

The effort( prayatnah) 2°! is two-fold—(i) a mere result of life 
or induced through desire and aversion. In the first case, itmain- 
tains in process, during sleep, in-and-out-breathing and causes, 
on waking, the first connection of the psychical organ with the 
sense-organs. In this case, it originates through a connection of 
the psychical organ with the soul under the influence of merit and 
guilt. In the second case, the cause is the human action which 
strives to gain the wished-for thing and to avoid the unwished- 
for one and besides keeps the body in maintenance. In this case, 
it arises through the connection of the psychical organ with the 
soul under the influence of desire and aversion. 

With the characteristic qualities of the soul, the great 
groups of qualities are described. The remaining qualities follow, 
loosely enrolled, first the three qualities ofthe Elements, namely 
heaviness, Auidity and humidity. 2 

Of these heaviness /gurutvam) *% is the common quality of 
water and earth. Itis the cause of falling and is inferred from fall- 
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ing, as it is not perceivable by the senses. It can be abrogated 
by connection, effort, or in a moved thing, by a swing. Like the 
characteristic qualities of the Elements, heaviness is permanent 
in permanent atoms and impermanent in aggregates. 

The fluidity (dravatvam)*® is the - cause of flowing. It 
occurs to theseclements : water, earth and fire. Thereby a distin- 
ction is made as natural (saémsiddhikam) and artificial (naimitti- 
kam). The natural fluidity is the characteristic quality of water. 

. The artificial fluidity is a common quality of eart& and fire. The 
natural fluidity is like the remaining characteristic qualities of 
the Elements permanent in atoms, and impermanent in aggre- 
gates: If in many appearances or forms of water like snow and 

_ hail, the natural fluidity appears to be abrogated, it depends on 
the fact that in these tases, under the influence of heavenly fire? 
(divyam tejah) heaps of water-atoms arise, in which the natural 
fluidity of the atoms is hindered. The artificial fluidity is produc- 
ed in different forms of earth like fat, lac, et¢. and in the metals 
which represent the appearance or form of fire, under the influe- 
nce of fire. The process is the same as that during the change of 
the qualities of the Earth under the influence of heat.2% First, 
under the impact of the Fire-atoms, the aggregate dissolves itself 
into its atoms. Thereupon, the atoms take on the quality of 
fluidity under the influence of heat. Then arise out of the 

_ changed atoms again the aggregates which also exhibit now the 
quality of fluidity. 

The humidity or stickiness (snehak)* is a characteristic 
quality of water. It makes possible that moist things stick to one 
another, that one can wash himself and some more things of 
like nature. Like the other characteristic qualities of the Ele- 
ments, it is permanent in the atoms and impermanent in aggre- 
gates. 

The next quality—the disposition or preparedness (sayiska- 
rahi) embraces three—the swing (vega) , the memory-impressions 
and the elasticity. 

The swing (vegai:)?°” emerges among the five limited sub- 
stances—the four elements and the psychical organ, that is, among 
all substances which are capable of movement. It is generat- 
ed by a movement on account of a special cause—an impulse or 
stroke, and causes a continued movement in a particular direc- 
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tion The swing is abrogated through the connection with a 
substance to which the quality of touch occurs, that is, through 
rebounding on an impenetrable object. In some cases, the swing 
can arise when the parts, in which it dwells, unite into a whole 
to which then it also occurs. 

A memory-impression (bhavana)*** is a quality of the soul 
which occasions a memory (smrtil) or a recognition (pratyabhijna- 
nam) of a formerly perceived object. It is abrogated through a 
knowledge of another sort—through intoxication or frenzy, sorrow 
and such like feelings. Memory-impressions arise through the 
connections of the psychial organ with the soul and above all in 
the case of specially lively perceptions, through practice and 
attentiveness. When aman, for example, sees something wonder- 
ful, this perception calls forth a specially lively memory-impres- 
sion. In the learning of a knowledge of a handicraft or skill by 
practice, the already existing memory-impressions are strengthe- 
ned on account of the continuously renewed perceptions. And 
finally when man looks forward to any sight with special interest, 
the memory-impressions called forth therethrough make an 
especially lasting impression. 

The elasticity (sthitisthapakal)**® occurs in impenetrable 
things which consist of a union of solid or firm parts and endure 
for a longer time and its bearer, if it is displaced to another 
position, may return to its original one. Its influence is to be 
observed in living and non-living things as in the case of a bow, 
a branch and more things like them, when these are bent or 
rolled together. Like most of the qualities of the elements, it is 
permanent in permanent substances and impermanent in im- 
permanent ones. 

Both the qualities merit (dharmak) and guilt (gdharmal) °° 
which are often comprehended under the name of the Invisible 
(adrstam) are unperceivable qualities of thesoul. The merit arises 
through the connection of the psychical organ with the soul on 
account of the good willing when one accomplishes duties ascribed 
to different castes and the stages of life. It has agreeable and 
profitable results and can lead to Deliverance. It is extinguished 
with the last feeling of happiness brought about by it. The guilt 
arises through the connection of the psychical organ with the soul 
on account of the bad willing when a man does the opposite of 
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what the merit leads to as consequence, when he neglects the 
prescribed duties and allows himself to be guilty of errors out of 
frivolity. It has disagreeable and unprofitable consequences and 
is extinguished with the last sorrowful experience brought about 
through it. 

In connection with the qualities, merit and guilt, Pragas- 
tapada presents briefly his doctrine of Deliverance.°™ The last 
cause of entanglement in the cycle of being is ignorance. On it 
depend the passions, desires and hate. When a being, caught in 
ignorance and ruled by desire and hate, gains merit with which 
only slight guilt is mixed, he is reborn in the world of gods or 
in the human world and attainsa body, sense-organs and objects 
which prepare happiness for him. If on the other hand, he sad- 
dles himself with guilt with which only slight merit is mixed, he 
is reborn in the animal-world or in one of the hells and gets a 
body, sense-organs and objects, which prepare sorrow for him. 
Thus merit and guilt lead to new rebirths in a beginningless cycle 
of being. A deliverance out of it is possible only in the following 
way : He, who is born in a pious family through knowledge and 
selfless acts, seeks after a way out of the sorrow of existence, and 
on that account goes to a teacher and receives from him the true 
knowledge about the six categories by which the ignorance goes 
out and with the ignorance also vanish desires and hate. Conse- 
quently merit and guilt which are caused by desire and hate can 
no more arise and what existed from former times is cancelled 
through retribution. Only a pure form of merit still arises, which 
brings forth the feeling of joy begot by the view of the highest 
truth and then goes out. When it is extinguished and finally the 
body also disintegrates with death, there is no new rebirth and 
man attains the Deliverance, because he comes to rest and calm- 
ness like a fire, the fuel of which is consumed. 

The Jast quality, the sound ( fabdahk) 3° is a quality of the 
Ether and is perceived through the ear. It is limited in place 
and has the duration of only a moment. The sound can be called 
forth by connection, separation or through another sound. Every 
sound is destroyed by the following, with the exception of the last 
sound ofa series of sounds, which is destroyed by the previous 
sound. This is a forced and a very questionable theory which 
has been formulated, because no other way out was known. 
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The sound is two-fold—syllabic sound (varnak) and sound 
(dhvanift). Under syllabicsounds are to be understood the speech- 
sounds. The sound is brought forth through an instrument. The 
origination of the speech-sounds ensues as follows : Through the 
connection of the speech-organ with the soul and under the in- 
fluence of memory there is awakened a wish to utter the syllabic 
sound. Thereupon, arises in the soul an effort and under the 
influence of this effort there arises a movement in the speech-air, 
through the connection of the soul with the speech-air. This moves 
upwards and hits the throat and the remaining instruments of 
speech. And under the influence ofthe connection of the air with 
the instruments of speech there arise the speech-sounds through 
the connection of speech instruments with the Ether.°%* The 
sound (dhvanih) arises, for example, under the influence of the 
connection of the drum and the stick, through the connection 
of the drum with the ether, or when a man breaks a stick, under 
the influence of the separation of the parts of the stick from one 
another through the separation of the stick from the ether. 

The propagation of sound follows in this way : evey sound 
while vanishing generates another sound in its direct neighbour- 
hood, so that there arises a chain of sounds which reaches the 
ear of the hearer like a wave. Because neither the ether of the 
ear nor the sound lasting for only a moment can move itself, a 
perception is not possible if the sound does not reach the ear ; 
there remains no other possibility than the assumption of such 
propagation of sound.°% 

The third category the movement (karma)*°° is divided 
into five sub-varieties : raising, lowering, bending, stretchingand 
going. Commonness of movementness (karmatvam) occurs in all 
these sub-varieties. Besides, each is characterized through its 
special genus. 

The place of movement inside the categories is due to the 
fact that, like the quality, it necessarily presupposes a substance 
as bearer, while it itself can neither be the bearer of a movement 
nor of a quality. Every movement, therefore, inheres only in one 
substance. Thissubstance must be limited as movement denotes 
a change of place, which is only possible in the case of limited 
things. Again, it is important that every movement has only the 


duration of a moment.*” 
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Regarding the causality of movement, it is called forth by 
heaviness, fluidity, effort or a connection. It, itself, without the 
assistance of a further cause, bringsforth a connection, separation, 
Thereby, the connection brought forth by it makes an end of 
action itself. According to the scheme of ideas of the Vaisesika, 
the movement is a non-inhering cause (asamavdyikdranam). It 
shares also with others in the origination of the aggregates but 
thereby, it brings forth neither the substance of the whole, be- 
cause that is the result of the connection called forth by it, nor 
does it bring forth a homogeneous result, that is to say, another 
movement. It causes, on the contrary, only during the rise of the 
aggregate, the connection and, in its destruction, causes also the 
separation of its parts ; it therefore brings forth a quality which 
inheres partly in its bearer and partly in another substance. 

Of the sub-varieties of movement, raising (utksepanam) is a 
movement which ensues in such a way that the parts of the body 
and things connected with them join themselves with places, in 
space situated upward and separate themselves from those placed 
downward. The lowering (apaksepanam) is the opposite thereof. The 
bending is a movement through which the end of a straight thing 


separates itself from its place in space and joins with the place 
in the beginning so that the whole becomes curved. Stretching 


(praséranam) is the opposite of that. The going (gamanam) finally 
causes the connection with the places not fixed in the space and 
also the separation from them. Itis, therefore, an indefinite move- 
ment. 

A further classification of movement is as follows : move- 
ment can happen in the parts of the body and in objects which 
are in connection with it i.e. in things which stand under the 
influence of the soul and movements can happen in things which 
do not stand under the influence of the soul. In the first case 
they can be conscious (satpratyayah) or unconscious (asatpraty- 
ayah). In the second case, they follow without any connection 
with consciousness (apratyayali). In this frame, Prasastapada 
describes all the cases of movement which had been dealt with 
by the old nature-philosophy. 

In order to begin with a movement which stands under the 
influence of the soul, it—for example, the raising of the hand— 
ensues thus : When a man wishes to raise the hand, there arises 
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effort on the part of the soul connected with the hand. Under the 
influence of ‘this effort, a movement arises in the hand through 
the connection of the soul with. the hand. And this movement 
moves thé hand upwards.’ Things are more difficult when man, 
for example, pounds in a mortar with a pestle.°°8 Also in this case, 
there first arises the wish to raise the pestle. Out of that arises 
an. effort and under the influence of this effort, there arises a 
movement in the hand, through the connection of the soul with 
the hand, which raises it upwards. But at the same time, there 
also arises, under the influence of effort, similar movement in the: 
pestle through the connection of the pestle with the hand. Now 
it proceeds further. If the pestle is raised high enough, the wish 
to raise it ceases and in its place steps in a wish to lower it. There- 
upon arises again in the way mentioned already the movement 
of lowering in the hand and the pestle though effort and through 
the connection of the soul with the pestle. The last moment of this 
movement leads to the impulse named connection between the 
pestle and the mortar. This impulse sets up again a stimulus under 
the influence of a swing (vegah) indwelling the pestle, to generate 
an unconscious movement in the pestle which makes it fly up- 
wards. This movement brings forth a swing in the pestle under 
the influence of an impulse of the pestle. And under the influence 
of the swing, there arises an unconscious movement upwards in 
the hand through the connection of the pestle and the hand, 
until by and by, after wish and effort, again the conscious move- 
ment setsin, © 

This example may be enough to show how Prasastapada 
treats his material. In a similar way, he speaks of the movement 
of the objects, which are thrown with the hand or with some 
device e.g. the movement of an arrow which is shot from a bow. 
Then he goes on from the movements which stand under the in- 
fluence of the soul to those which do not stand under the influence 
of the soul. : 

Such movements take place in the four elements. As causes, 
there come into consideration a thrust (nodanam ); 2 stroke (abhi-. 
ghdtak) , the connection with. something Sear 
samyogalt), that is to say, the connection aes oe OAS ne 
is hit by a thrust or a stroke—where we spea 2 8 Ee ena 
of a thrust or impulse; heaviness, fluidity whichicause tere 28: 
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and flowing named as movements and finally the swing of a 
moved object. Here also Pragastapada speaks of different exam- 
ples, according to his manner, in details, in the light of the 
doctrine of categories. In connection with the movement of the 
four Elements, he mentions, as a special case, themovement of the 
breath-air. In a waking state, itis caused by a connection with 
the soul, in which an effort also cooperates, which, on its side, 
goes back to a desire or aversion, why, even the course of 
breathing can be consciously regulated. In sleep, the connection 
with the soul is also the cause of breathing ; still in that case 
the effort depends on the life (jivanam) called the connection of 
the psychical organ with the soul.°® hae 
After the movement in the four Elements, Pragastapada 
describes the relation of movement to the remaining substances. 
Of these ether, time, space and soul fall away, as they are not 
limited, a change of place being impossible in their case. On the 
other hand, the movement in the case of the psychical organ is 
important as its whole work depends on it. As long as life lasts, 
the movement of the psychical organ makes possible, above all, 
the connection of the soul with the different sense-organs ; its 
movement is caused by the union with the soul and follows 
under the influence of effort. This depends, during the waking 
state, on the will of a man as the perception occurs voluntarily 
through the sense-organs. Only the first perception, after waking 
out of sleep, is involuntary and in this case, therefore, the effort 
is occasioned through the life named as the connection of the 
psychical organ with the soul. At the end of life, the movement 
of the psychical organ causes the departure from here and 
rebirth in a new embodiment. As the infinitely big soul cannot 
wander, it is the psychical organ which binds the soul to the 
temporary body, and thus leades to rebirth. It happens thus in 
the following way: When merit and guilt, which condition a 
particular existence and thus cooperate with the life (jivanam) , 
are exhausted through retribution, the effort, which keeps brea- 
thing-in-process called forth by life, ceases, its operation is 
suspended and breath stops. But now a man has again gained 
in this existence new merit and new guilt. These now come into 
activity and contribute, together with the connection which binds 
the psychical organ with the soul, to the fact that the psychical 
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organ departs from the body and with it death ensues. There- 
upon there again originates, through merit and guilt, a fine trans- 
mitting body (4tivahikaSariram)*° which receives the psychical 
organ and makes wandering to the place of next birth possible. 
There it enters into a new body which is commensurate with the 
merit and guilt of man and then begins the new existence. 

These are the most important functions of the psychical or- 
ganism which are rendered possible by movement. It is still to 
be mentioned that a Yogi, through the wonderful power of the 
psychical organ, can also wander to any place outside the body 
and can again enable it come back. Finally Prasastapada notes 
that during world-creation the movement, which leads to the 
connection of the psychical organ with the newly born body, is 
conditioned by the ‘Invisible’. It gives him the occasion to point 
out that in general all movements for which no other reason 
can be definitely fixed are to be traced back to the ‘Invisible’. 
With this, there has ended what Prasastapada has to say about 
the category of movement and he goes on next to the description 
of the next category of commonness. 

The commonness (samdanyam )? which remains undivided*!* 
and uninterrupted in its bearer, is the cause why man recognizes 
the agreement (anuvritik) with one another; when a man, for ins- 
tance, observes an object in which a definite commonness dwells, 
there originates, on account of a memory-impression which 
has been called forth by the earlier preception of similar objects, 
a knowledge on the basis of the memory of the earlier perceptions 
that here lies something of a like sort. And it is what lies at the 
bottom as cause of this knowledge—the commonness, 

As the commonness, according to this definition is different 
from substances, qualities and movements, itis an independent 
category. There are numerous commonnesses, because every 
commonness clings to a particular group of things and calls forth 
a special idea. Thereby the commonnesses are permanent. As 
they are different from their bearers they do not perish oa 
though these bearers perish. But of every ee rai Sony 
one unique commonness because 1ts characteristic is the same in 
all its bearers and a distinctive mark is absent. This one com- 
monness indwells undivided in every bearer. It, Pe Soaks cane 
everywhere in all its bearers but particularly also only in 1 
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bearer. Though the commonnesses are not restricted spatially, 
the conditions for their existence are only given in their 
bearers. In other places in between they cannot exist and are, 
therefore, ungraspable there (avyapadesyali). 

There are two sub-varieties of the category of commonness, 
the highest one and the lower one. The highest commonness is 
the existence (satta) . Itis, exclusively, commonness and the cause 
by which a man knows all things as agreeing with one another. 
Just as leather, woollen and linen clothes, dipped in blue colour, 
can be recognized, according to universal agreement, as blue in 
spite of their difference otherwise, even so substances, qualities 
and movements in spite of their difference otherwise, are re- 
cognized and there is a universal agreement that they exist. 
This knowledge of universal agreement must depend on another 
cause different from substances, qualities and movements them- 
selves. This cause is commonness-existence. 

Among lower commonnesses are counted substances (dravya- 
ivam), qualityness (gunatvam) and movementness (karmatvam). 
It is the cause that things partly agree with one another, and 
partly deviate from one another and is, therefore, commonness 
(sémanyam) as well as particularity (viSesah). Thus substanceness 
is the cause that earth, water, fire etc., in spite of their diffe- 
rences otherwise, agree with one another as substances and it is 
therefore the commonness. But it is also the cause that things 
distinguish themselves from qualities and movements and is in 
this sense a particularity ; a corresponding state holds for qua- 
lityness, movementness andall further lower commonnesses. They 
are all, because of their wide spheres, at bottom (pradhanyena) 
assumed as commonnesses. Because they distinguish their bearer 
from the heterogeneous one, they are designated in a metaphori- 
cal sense (bhaktya) as particularities (oifesak) . 

The category of particularity (viSesafi)*¥¥ embraces the last 
particularities (antiya visesah). These indwell the permanent sub- 
stances—the atoms of the four Elements—ether, time, space, the 
soul, and the psychical organ.®14 One such particularity indwells 
every individual substance and differentiates it from all other 
homogeneous and heterogeneous things. These particularities are 
not perceivable by ordinary men and are only seen by Yogis in 
their condition of contemplation. As, for instance, ordinary men 
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distinguish a CON gor the ground of the commonness, qualities 
and movements indwelling 1t, assomething different from a horse, 
so also the Yogis are able to distinguish from one another the 
atoms, the released souls and the psychical organs, in spite of 
the fact that they are like one another according to the common- 
nesses qualities and movements indwelling them and they are 
also able later to recognize them again. But as other causes are 
not proved, it can only depend on the fact that a characteristic 
entity indwells every one of these substances and distinguishes 
them from all homogeneous and heterogeneous things. This entity 
is the particularity (vifesah). 

In this case, no other explanation is thinkable. Because, in 
spite of their supernatural powers, the Yogis are able only to 
distinguish these substances, when something which renders the 
distinction possible indwells them. It cannot also be asserted that 
these substances are different from one another, of themselves, 
as no further particularities which can distinguish them from 
others can indwell the particularities (visesat). Because, in the 
case of particularities, this difference constitutes their nature. In 
the case of other things, however, in which this is not the case, 
they must depend on the influence of other entities. Thus a lamp, 
which is, by its nature, illuminating, illuminates itself. Other 
things, on the other hand, must be illuminated by it. Or to use 
another example, according to the Hindu prescriptions regarding 
purity, cow’s flesh or horse’s fleshis, by nature, impure, while other 
eatables become impure through contact with it. In the present 
case, the relation of permanent substances and the last parti- 
cularities is to be thought of in a similar way. 

The last category of inherence (samavayatt)*1* is a corinec- 
tion which calls forth the idea of ‘here’ in the things occurring 
not separated, which stand in the relation of the bearer and the 
borne (adharyadharabh ita) . As among things occurring separated, 
for example a jar andmilk, an idea arises, on the ground of their 
connection: ‘Here in the jar there is milk’. So also a similar idea 
on the basis of inherence arises among things occurring not sepa- 
rated. Thus a man knows, for example, when he deals yacnis 
whole and its parts: “Here in the threads is the cloth contained”. 
Among the substances, and their qualities and movemen one, 
recognizes : “Here in the substances, there exist qualities and 
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movements.” In the case ofsubstances, qualities, movements and 
commonnesses inhering in them one knows: ‘‘Here in the sub- 
stances, qualities, movements, existence is present ; here in the 
substance there is substanceness, in the quality, qualityness ; in 
movement, movementness’’. In the case of the substances and the 
last particularities one knows : ‘Here in these permanent sub- 
stances are the last particularities existent”. 

From connection (samyogalt), the inherence is distinguished 
by the fact that the things which it joins can never occur sepa- 
rated. Therefore, it cannot be called forth like connection through 
movement. It cannot be also destroyed by separation. Besides, 
the things, which it joins, occur exclusively as the bearer and the 
borne. 

That inherence (samavayah) is a separate category, arises 
out of the speciality of the characteristic in which man recognizes 
it. As one knows different things as of a like sort on the ground 
of commonness and out of that infers the existence of a further 
entity namely, the commonness, so also, one is led to recognize 
among the five categories the idea of ‘here’—the existence of a 
further category—namely, inherence. 

In contrast to the quality of connection, which emerges as 
plurality, there is only one single Inherence. Because the characte- 
ristic, out of which we infer it, is everywhere one and the same 
and a starting-point is absent out of which one could infer or 
conclude plurality. Also inherence in contrast to connection 
is permanent, because it is not caused, as no cause can be proved. 
As far as the existence of inherence in the remaining categories 
is concerned, there is no need ofa further connection orinherence, 
as the inhering forms its own nature. Finally the inherence is not 
perceivable by the sense because it inheres in no sensuously per- 
ceivable things and is not reflected in knowledge; on the contrary 
it is inferred out of the idea of ‘here’. 

With the description of the category of inherence, the work 
of Prasastapada concludes. Simultaneously ends with it the his- 
tory of the Vaigesika of the classical time which has found in 
this work its concluding presentation. Since then, something 
really new was created in the sphere of the theory of knowledge 
and logic and here the lead was soon assumed by the Nydaya, 
while the Vaisesika moved into the background. Inside the Vai- 
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Sesika itself, one restricted oneself to workin: 
trine transmitted in the commentaries 
further the individual things. Really new 
forth. Only first, about the turn of the millennium (the first 
thousand years A.D.) the new School of the Nyaya—the Navya 
Nyadya—strikes a new path ; still it works back to the Vaisesika 
and leads to the stronger changes of the old doctrine. 

With this, we have provisionally reached the conclusion 
and it is therefore time to direct back our gaze. It is a long and 
rich development which we have known, a development which 
extended itself over eight centuries. Its importance lies above all 
in the fact that here we get acquainted with a kind of philoso- 
phising which is something rare in the Indian soil and which one, 
according to the usual ideas of Indian philosophy, would not 
expect. Here is the view directed not on the beyond and no striv- 
ing after Deliverance is the motive of this philosophy. The inte- 
rest, on the contrary, is on this existence and its root 
is the pure striving for knowledge—the striving to understand 
and explain the world of phenomena. The doctrines, which were 
thereby arrived at, may appear to us today primitive and laugh- 
able. But in order to be just to them, we need not start from the 
views of modern science. We must, on the other hand, include 
in our comparison what was created under similar presuppositions 
and conditions and these are the doctrines of Greek Philosophy. 
Then we can say that the nature-philosophy of the Vaisesika, so 
far as its traditionally handed down material allows us to gain 
its distinct picture—its Atom Theory, its doctrine of Perception, 
its Psychology, as well as its Theory of Categories, can be well 
compared with the corresponding doctrines of the old Greek 
thinkers. And we have had repeated occasions to point out the 
unusual sharpness and consistency of thought by which the 
Vaigesika is distinguished. Thus scen, the philosophy of the 
classical Vaisesika represents a most highly eae etaele 
phenomenon. Now the question raises itself, why ween ne 
attain more and more growth but soon grew stiff and numb, 
and why it, in the form in which it is shown ses aaa 
us, produces, in spite of aang UnsAtS ACtONY. 2 
i iew-points, an unpleasant ¢. . : : 
in a ae Seay great philosophy of the classical time— 


g through the doc- 
and to shaping out 
features do not come 
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ive.—the Samkhya, we have said®!® that its ancient doctrines 
must have appeared obsolete and out-distanced in later times 
and were therefore rejected. That does not hold good for the 
Vaisesika. Its theories were as well rejected by the opponents 
and passionately contested but they were never felt to be obsolete. 
Here the reasons which led to the arresting of development and 
to its torpidity are to be sought elsewhere. To the classical Vai- 
$esika, the fresh sources of observation, which gives life to 
scientific knowledge, were lacking. Its nature-philosophy, there- 
fore, dried up and died. A similar case happened to the doctrine 
of categories. It worked with a few ideas once gained and lost 
itself in an unfruitful scholastics. But that passed a sentence on 
the system. In spite of shining beginnings, the living stimulus, 
which always produces an impregnating effect, was missing in 
it. Therefore, it is intelligible that it gradually grew stiff and 
numb and was bound to step in the background against other 
schools. 

In spite of that, the historical significance of the Vaisesika 
is immensely great and the influence, which it has exercised, can 
be hardly over-estimated. The manner to think—which it has 
created in the doctrine of the categories, has shone out far and 
wide and has influenced the new school of the Nyaya until the 
present times. The opponents of the Vaisesika also could not 
escape its influence. They have developed and formed a large 
part of their doctrines in the discussions with the Vaisegika. 
So in spite of its weaknesses or foibles, this system represents a 
significant limb of Indian philosophy which assumes an im- 
portant place inside the whole and without which the remain- 
ing would never be fully intelligible. 


8. THE SYSTEM OF THE JAINA 


In the last section we have dealt, in connection with the 
origin of the Vaitesika system, with the development of the old 
Indian Nature-philosophy in general, so that it is not necessary 
to describe, besides, the individual doctrines. Only in one case 
we must make an exception—in the case of the Jaina ; that is 
the fully developed philosophical system which developed, in 
the course of the period with which we have dealt, out of the 
simple ancient doctrines of the Jina. This stands apart from the 
general development and exhibits so many original features 
that we must deal with it separately. Still it is not necessary, 
to deal with it as much exhaustively as we did with the Vai- 
Sesika. Because, the system of the Jaina cannot be compared 
with the Vaigesika in point of philosophical importance and 
effect. Besides, its detailed historical representation through 
periods is not possible. This is due to the constitution of the tra- 
dition as also to the present position of research. Before we 
speak of the condition of the tradition (or the material handed 

down), we must speak a few words about the external history 
of Jinism, so far.as it concerns the development of the doctrine , 
and is, therefore, important for us here. 

In the case of the representation of Buddhism, we shall 
see that a large number of schools were formed early on its soil 
from which different important systems were created which 
differed from one another in essential features. Anything com- 
parable to it is absent in Jinism. We hear, no doubt, in the old 
period, of different schisms.®!” Interesting opinions about the 
doctrine are also mentioned. Thus, the founder of the sixth 
schism is supposed to have represented a doctrine of categories 
similar to that of the Vaisesika. But apart from the uncertainty 
these schisms have not led to the foundation of 
lasting schools and to any formulation or development of im- 
portant doctrines. For us, the historical fact which is of prac- 
tical importance is only the great split of the Jaina Church in 
two branches—the Digambara and Svetambara. What is repor- 
ted by legend about this split is worthless and is of no interest 


of information, 
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for us. The fact is that we must reckon with this split in the 
first post-Christian Centuries. As the names Digambara (‘sky- 
clad’) and Svetambara (‘white-clad’) show, they deal originally 
with a difference in the ways about the life of the monks. Diffe- 
rences in the opinion about the doctrine seem to have been form- 
ed gradually and were never very great. Still the following thing 
is important. Through the fact that both the branches of the 
Church led their own lives, its result was that the changes, to 
which the holy tradition was naturally subjected in course of 
time, followed in the two branches in different ways so that 
gradually traceable differences were developed. Only the 
§vetambara have maintained the old canon, while it was given 
up by the Digambara and was replaced by the later dogmatic 
works. Also from the point of contents, differences of all sorts 
appeared forth.5!8 Further the separation resulted in the Svetam- 
bara and the Digambara developing their own literature and 
many times going their own manifold, different ways. These 
differences, however, played a great role only in later times and 
we shall have to deal, in the representation of the Knowledge 
Theory, with the Digambara and Svetambara separately. In the 
period with which we have to do here, the differences are with- 
out any great importance and we can, therefore, leave them 
out of consideration. 

Now, regarding the constitution of the handed-down tradition: 
When we try to describe how out of the simple doctrine of the 
Jina, the doctrinal system of the Jaina developed, as it is re- 
presented to us at the end of the classical period of Indian philo- 
sophy, there stand before us, for our disposal, several masses of 
tradition. Among them in the first place, the writings of the 
Jaina Canons are to be named. As we have already said during 
the description of the doctrine of Jina,3!®° the oldest tradition of 
the Jaina is contained in the canon of holy writings, of which we 
have already spoken briefly. On that occasion we have already 
pointed out that this canon consists of very heterogeneous consti- 
tuents, that, beside very old texts, there stand such as are youn- 
ger or later by many centuries and thatit is difficult to peel away 

and get at the oldest kernel which forms a certain foundation 
for the presentation of the teaching of Jina. Already this com- 
position of the Canon out of the layers of different times could 
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precious material for a presentation such 
as we attempt here. But with this ain, the co mposition of the 
canon itself must be clearly presented; its different constituents 
must be separated and arranged from the point of time. But 
hardly the first steps have been taken towards it. 

; One does not fare better with the next mass of tradition 
viz. the commentaries on the canonical writings. On the Jaina- 
canon, we possess a rich commentary-literature, the production 
of which belongs to the period here dealt with. The oldest among 
these works are called ‘nijjutti’. They are composed in verses 
and give, in the shortest form, the keywords for the orally hand- 
ed down explanation of the holy texts. Later these works were 
supplemented with interpolated verses, and were finally en- 
larged into extensive metrical commentaries which were named 
‘Bhasa’. Connected therewith are further prose commeataries 
called ‘Gunni’. All these works. are composed in Prakrit and 
form the foundation for the later exhaustive commentaries in 
Sanskrit. Rich material may be necessarily found in these works 
for the history of the Jaina doctrine. But they are printed only 
in small parts and their evaluation has yet hardly begun.** 

There remains, therefore, only the third mass of tradition— 
the group of independent doctrinal writings. Such writings were 
already composed in the period with which we are dealing. Of 
all, there are the works of two authors, which are to be conside- 
red here. They are the works of Umisvati and Kundakunda. 
Of these, Umiasvati was the pupil of Ghosanandi and Mila, was 
active in Pataliputra and is supposed to have lived in the first 
post-Christian centuries. OF his works the most important are the 
‘Tattvarthadhigamasiitrani’ (‘aphorisms about the knowledge of 
the meaning of truth’) on which he himself composed a com- 
mentary.2*! The Sutras were recognized as authoritative by the 
Svetambara as well as the Digambara ; the commentary, on the 
other hand, only by the §vetambara. The second author Kunda- 
kunda is counted as the Digambara. About his person, reliable 
information is missing. Still he is supposed to have been a 
native of the Deccan and must have belonged to a time notmuch 
later than Umasvati (about 300 to 400 A.D.). Numerous works 
are ascribed to him, of which ‘Pavayanasaro’ (‘the kernel of 
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proclamation or preaching’) ***, the ‘Pamcatthiyasamgaho’ (‘sum- 
mary of the five masses of existence) °*3 and the ‘Samayasaro’ 
(‘the kernel of the doctrine’ )*** are the most important. 

The works of both these authors give us a sufficient picture of 
the doctrinal system of the Jaina upto their time. The difficulty 
Jies in the fact that in the present state of our knowledge regarding 
that time, their works appear not as parts ofa connected literary 
development but stand by themselves alone. They do not allow 
the Jaina doctrine to appear in its development but recite only 
the condition upto their particular period. In spite of that, our 
knowledge of the general development renders possible the essen- 
tially true assessment and arrangement of information offered by 
them. We, therefore, hope to give, at least in the ground features, 
a correct picture of the Jaina doctrine of the classical period. In 
doing so, I proceed thus: The work of Umisvati gives, in the 
most concise form, the dogmatics of Jainism. It embraces the 
entire range of the doctrine. But it presents only the dry, short 
maxims.. The philosophical thought comes in them very briefly. 
Besides, it enters incomparably at great length into things which 
are philosophically of only little interest—such as the construction 
of the world, which the Jainas delineate in all particulars in a phan- 
tastic way, or the directions of conduct for the monks. Reverse is 
the case of Kundakunda whose work is dominantly characteri- 
zed by philosophical interest. He deals especially with the the- 
oretically important fundamental questions. He handles them at 
length and in awell-thought-out way. Consequently, he neglects 
the external particulars. Under these circumstances, I choose 
for my presentation the following way : I accept, as the basic 
foundation, the aphorisms of Umasvati but touch only very 
concisely what is philosophically unimportant. For that, I seek 
the explanation of Kundakunda to illumine the philosophically 
important problems in hand. Besides, I give this stuff or material 
the arrangement whichcorrespondsto our hitherto offered pre- 
sentation of the Nature-philosophical doctrines. 

In this way, the doctrinal system of the Jaina in the classi- 
cal period of Indian Philosophy represents itself like something 
as follows : 

There are five masses of existence (astikdyah), space 
(akagam) , impulse (dharma) , hindrance (adharmah) , souls( jival) , 
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matter( pudgalalt) . They are permanent and firmly fixed in num- 
ber. Out of them is composed the world (lokak) which is only 
one and limited according to the Jaina doctrine. The first three 
LE ofexistence : space, impulse and hindrance are only exist- 
IR een each. ‘They are incorporeal (arifi or amirtah) and 
immovable (niskriyahi) . The spaceis infinitely great; it stretches 
not only over this whole world but also far beyond it over the 
non-world (alokah). It consists of endlessly innumerable points 
of space. Impulse and hindrance are restricted to the world, as 
they can be effective only in this world, but they fill it entirely.5% 
They consist of innumerable space-points. The existence and 
operation of space consists in the fact that it preserves space for 
things and receives them in itself. The efficacy of impulse and 
hindrance consists in the fact that through them are rendered 
possible the movement and rest in things. 

Beside these three masses of existence, there is also named, 
in general, the time (Aalah)). It was not received into the list of 
masses of existence. But one soon saw himself compelled to ex- 
plain, when difficulties presented themselves.** First, one defined 
Time (alah), just as he described three masses of existence, 
according to its efficacy, as it was stated that Time is that which 
renders possible the mutation (vartand) of things.**” Then it was 
naturally clear that the Time is incorporeal. But now already 
begin the difficulties. While the remaining masses of existence 
were defined according to their relation to space and it was 
declared how many space-points they take, one was, on the other 
hand, compelled to say in regard to time that it has no space- 
points. But with it the question arose, in which form it then 
existed. In order to answer this question, it was explained that 
the Time stood leaning upon (pratitya) the variable masses of 
existence ; souls and matter. Slowness and speed in the mutation 
of things, it was said, are not possible without a mass (matra). 
The mass again cannot be independent of variable or mutable 
things. It stands only in dependence on them. But can one, under 
these circumstances, characterize time as material or object as 
substance? Views wavered on this point. Kundakunda and the 
Digambara in general decided in its favour. Umasvati allows the 
question open. The following was also to be further considered : 
What depends on the variable or mutable things 1s naturally not 
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the time in general but only the present, the moment (samayah) 
This moment is transitory and originates and vanishes in the 
same moment. It is the time which an atom requires in order to 
cross one space-point. Only that, which earlier and later is con- 
nected with it, is, as one taught, the time (kalak) in general. 
Umisvati and Kundakunda explained this question somewhat 
like this. 

Now remain still the two most important masses of existence: 
souls and matter. Both are different from the hitherto described 
ones through the fact that they are a plurality and are mobile. 
For, the souls are incorporeal and alone spiritual (cetana) among 
all the masses of existence. The particles of matter are unspiri- 
tual.or insentient but they alone are corporeal (rip? or mirtah) 
among all the masses of existence. 

The characteristic of the souls is, according to Umasvati, 
that they influence one another ( parasparopagrahat)®*. Far more 
important and characteristic of their nature is, however,their acti- 
vity (upayogak), which depends on their spirituality or sentience 
and consists of knowledge and sight or view.°2® Further the soul 
is not only a sentient or spiritual knower, it is also a doer, enjoyer 
and master (prabhuh). It is the doer (kart@)so far as it accomplishes 
actions which determine its fate in metempsychosis. It is the 
enjoyer (bhoki@) because it enjoys the fruit of its works. It is the 
master (prabhult) because its fate in metempsychosis as well as its 
Deliverance lie in its hands and depend on itselfonly. In these de- 
finitions, the comprehension of the soul as a doer created some 
difficulties.2° The Jaina designate, as we have already said in 
the description of the doctrine of Jina,**! action or karma as a 
material stuff which streams in the soul through the activity of the 
soul, fixes itself firmly and binds it. Now naturally one cannot 
say that the soul brings forth this material stuff, this action. Only 
the condition of the soul (bha@vah) which brings forth the in- 
streaming stuff, is caused through its action. Besides, one can, 
in a certain sense, assert that it is the material stuff which is 
brought forth by the work oraction and the condition concerned. 
But in another sense, the soul itself is the cause of this condition. 
Thus its activity properly consists in doerness. All the named 
qualities of the soul, it may be remarked here, occur to it in full 
measure but only in the state of Deliverance. In the case of the 
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wandering souls, they (qualities) arerestri : 
Fe conta lees on cue 
ee ue is destroyed (ksayah) or is brought to rest 
; Concerning the extension of the soul, it embraces as man 
points of space as also the World-space. It can, therefore a 
the entire world. But it can also, on account of its mipenese or 
fineness and because it is not impenetrable, draw itself together 
to any small space as it likes. The embodied soul has the size as 
large as that ofa body in which it is embodied and to which it 
adjusts itself. This adjustment is elucidated by the example of 
light which in a similar way fills space, may it be great or 
small. 

The matter (pudgalah) is, as we have said, insentient and 
corporeal in contrast to the souls.5 Its operation consists there- 
in that the body, the speech, the psychical organ and the breath 
are formed out of it and further that it causes pleasure, pain, 
life and death.%** As regards its extension, it is tobe distinguished 
as atoms (aravalt) and aggregates (skandhak). OF these, the atom 

takes one point of space, the aggregates as many as they like, 
according to the number of their atoms. But they have a parti- 
cular size only in the form of gross matter. In the form of fine 
or subtle matter, as many atoms as one likes are crowded to- 
gether in any small place. 

The origin of aggregates (skandhafi) ensues through the 
conglomeration of atoms and small aggregates or through the 
disintegration of the big ones. Atoms arise only through the 
disintegration of aggregates. The amalgamation of the atoms in 
the formation of an aggregate depends on the quality of touch 
which occurs to the atoms.°% Thus touch is either rough 
(riksak) or smooth or sticky (snigdhak).5 Besides, both 
sorts of touch occur in different degrees from the least rough- 
ness or stickiness or smoothness to the highest one. When the 
atoms which possess the quality of touch in different degrees 
occur together, though they may be homogeneous or heteroge- 
neous, they join themselves with one another. This theory was 
supplemented with some definitions which remain prov isionally 
unintelligible to us regarding their origin and proof. For exam- 

ple, it was asserted that atoms, which possess these qualities 1m 
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the smallest degree, generally enter into no connection. In:the 
case of those which enter into connection, there must be a dif- 
ference of two degrees in the strength of their qualities upon 
which after the entry of the connection an equalization follows. 

The doctrine of qualities is formulated in an original way, 
Here also atoms and aggregates are distinguished. The old 
qualities of the elements occur in the atoms : touch ( sparfah) , 
taste (rasak), smell (gandhak) and colour (varnak). The quali- 
ties of the aggregate are, besides, sound (fabdah), connection 
{ bandhah), subtleness or smallness (sauksmyam), grossness or 
bigness (sthaulyam), form or shape (samsthanam), separation 

(bhedah), darkness (tamaht) , shadow (chaya ), radiation of warmth 
(atapak) and illumination (uddyotah). In these, for example, 
with sound, they held fast, in the ancient manner, to the 
material character of this quality. In the qualities of the ele- 
ments, further sub-varieties are distinguished. The touch is 
eight-fold: hard, soft, heavy, light, cold, warm, sleek, rough. The 
taste is five-fold : bitter, pungent, acrid, sour and sweet. The 
smell is two-fold : fragrant and obnoxious; and the colour is 
five-fold : dark, blue, red, yellow and white. 

It is now remarkable that according to the Jaina doctrine, 
these qualities are not distributed according to the elements on 
the atoms but that they occur to all the atoms equally symme- 
trically. Every atom possesses a taste, a smell, a colour, and 
two kinds of touch. In the atoms, therefore, there is no diffe- 
rence of Elements. Only in the formation of the aggregate, 
through the change (farindmak) to which all material things 
(pudgalah) are continually subject, the particular qualities 
arise forth, others step back and there arises the difference of 
Elements. It is this basic difference which distinguishes the 
atom-doctrine of the Jaina from that of the Vaigesika and 
which, perhaps, is conditioned by the Jinistic doctrine of re- 
lativity of which we shall come to speak. 

To the doctrine of masses of existence, Umiasvati joined 
the doctrine of categories : As we have already mentioned, the 

Jaina know only three categories : substance (drayyam), quality 
(guzah) and condition (paryayah). They have not formulated 
the theory of categories in the way of the Vaifesika. We, there- 
fore, find no enumeration and full description of all substances, 
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qualities and conditions from the stand-point of the doctrine of 
categories. Umasvati, on the contrary, satisfies himself with a 
short mention and definition of a few individual Categories,33¢ 
He says “A substance is that to which cling qualities and 
states’’. ‘Qualities have substances for their bearer and are 
themselves without qualities”. “The constitution of the subs- 
tances and qualities” finally “is its change (farindmak)” or its 
condition. 

Though in the Jaina doctrine one renounced the formulation 
of the category-doctrine after the manner of the Vaigesika into a 
frame in which the whole traditional Nature-philosophy wasin- 
cluded, it was sought to makeit fruitful in another way. Through 
the attempt to define more exactly the nature of the categories 
and their relation with one another, one reacheda comprehension. - 
of the nature of things which created the philosophical founda- 
tion or groundwork for the Jinistic theory of relativity according 
to which the constitution of things admitted a plurality of com- 
prehensions and assertions or expressions. We see this already 
in Kundakunda.**’ He first inquires into the nature of substance 
and finds it in existence (sattd). Thereby he considers as existing: 
that which according to its nature is a given fact (sahavasid- 
dham or avatthitam sahdve). The existence consists now in origina- 
tion, disappearance and preservation or persistence. This triad 
appears bound with each other ever and indissolubly. There is 
no origination without destruction, no destruction without origina- 
tion and both not without persistence. The substance whose na- 
ture consists of existence is, therefore, continually adhered to by 
origin, destruction and persistence and with all together. Conse- 
quently it is subjected to continual change in which it still per- 
sists imperishable. This apparent contradiction is explained 
through the relation of the substance to the qualities and condi- 
tions. According to the Jaina doctrine, the substance is og 
only their bearer but it is, by its nature, inseparably bound with 
them. There is no substance without qualities and conditions 
and no qualities and conditions without substance. f is not 
to be understood in the sense of the Vaisesika that substances, 

ae iti t occur separated from one ano- 

qualities and conditions cannot 0° EN Silt he 
ther. But therewith a unity of Bs tare” a). ‘This explains 
asserted by it (dogham anairigabiiitam bhavam). 
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the union of change and persistence in the nature of a substance. 
What originates and disappears is not the substance itself but 
its qualities and conditions. Its existence, on the other hand, 
persists. In the case of the origination and disappearance of 
things, one need not speak, after the fashion of the Vaisesika, 
of the origination of the non-existent but the things, according 
to their qualities and conditions, are subjected to origination and 
disappearance. 

Kundakunda explains this doctrine in the example of the 
soul.388 The soul possesses different qualities like sentiency and 
activity. And it appears in different forms of existence in diffe- 
rent conditions as god, man, denizen of hell or animal. When 
a man dies and is reborn as god, or in any other form of exis- 
tence, itis not the soul that dies and is reborn but it is only 
the condition as man and god that dies and is reborn. One 
can, therefore, speak of no disappearance of the existent and 
the origination of the non-existent but only of a change of the 
condition of the soul. 

With this we have said, in the sense of the Nature-philo- 
sophy as well as from the stand-point of doctrine of categories, 
what is most necessary about the factors out of which the doc- 
trinal system of the Jaina forms its world-picture and can now 
go on to consider the world-picture itself. Inthat we meet with 
many remarkable ancient features beside the unbridled phan- 
tasy-building in the delineation of individual things. 

Regarding the construction of the world,®® the Jaina 
know only one world which floats in empty space. It is, below, 
the broadest, narrows itself towards the middle, then again gets 
broader, until finally to become narrow again. Occasionally 
its shape is compared to a human being who stands with spread- 
out legs and it is perhaps a very old idea. In the lower parts 
of the body of this world-man, the hells are found, in the 
middle is the human world and in the upper part and the head 
the heaven and finally the place or spot of the emancipated. 

This whole world is surrounded by many covers or veils : 
first of all, by empty space, then by thin air, then by thick air 
and finally by thick water. 

The hells which occupy the lowest part of the world are 

’ seven in number and are situated like storeys over one another. 
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In them, the creatures, which are born therein, on account of 
their bad deeds, suffer terrible torment which is partly inflicted 
by them mutually but partly also inflicted by hellish demons. 
; Above the hells, the human world issituated. In its middle 
is found the continent of Jambudvipa like a mighty disk, around 
which there are, in continually larger rings, the alternating 
oceans and other continents. It is divided in seven zones through 
six chains of mountains which go throughit from the west to the 
east. The southern-most is India-the Bharatavarsa-which is sep- 
arated in the north from other remaining continents by Himavan 
or Himalaya the first of the named mountain-chains. In the mid- 
dle of the whole Jambudvipa, Meru, the mountain of the gods, 
raises itself as a gigantic cone. It is remarkable that only the 
Jambudvipa, the first of the continents. surrounding it and the 
inner half of the second are inhabited by men. And only a part 
of this sphere is the place of works (karmabhiimih), that is, only in 
it, the good and bad works could be accomplished and eliminated 
and only in it is Deliverance possible. 

Above the human world are the heavenly worlds. The gods, 
of whom there are four classes, inno way, inhabit only the 
heavenly worlds. Both the lowest classes, among whom the Jaina 
include the half-gods and demoniac creatures of popular super- 
stition, live in the human world or the underworld or partly 
in heaven. Also the third class—the stargods who circle around 
the divine mountain and create the division of time, belong to 
the human world. Only the fourth class represents the proper 
denizens of heaven. Their numerous worlds are again situated 
one above another storey-like and fill the above or upper part of 
the entire world. Above them, there is only a thin space—the spot 
of the Delivered. All gods live in happiness and magnificence. 
Thus the higher are superior to the lower in life-duration, power 
and bliss. Nevertheless, their sphere of influence, their size of 
the body, their possession or property, their pride are smaller, 
as their earthly bondages are smaller. ‘ 

The whole world holds good as permanent for the Jaina. 
As distinguished from other systems, the Jaina know no continua- 
lly recurring world-originations and world-destructions. Evidently 
their doctrine had early assumed so firm a shape that this idea 
could no more penetrate them. Qn the other hand, they know 
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the old idea of the alternation of world-ages, though in a pecu- 
liarly recast form. According to them a very good (susamasusama ) 
world-age is followed by a good one (susamd) ; after that there fol- 
low a good-bad(susamaduhsama) age, a bad-good (dulisamasusama) 
age and finally a bad (duhsama)age. Then begins again an ascent, 
The world-ages recur again in a reverse sequence. Thus up 
and down they join themselves with one another in perma- 
nent alternation. 

The most important events in these world-periods recur 
permanently and the Jaina believe that they can specify it toa 
detail. In every cycle of six world-ages, according to their opi- 
nion, 63 great men appear—24 Prophets (tirthamkaradh), 12 
Kings ruling over the world (cakravartinah) and 2.7 great heroes. 
The last consist of 9 groups, of 3 each, which are characterized 
by the names Baladeva, Vasudeva and Prativasudeva borrowed 
from the Krsna legend. The history of these 63 great men forms 
the world-history of the Jaina. Towards their compilation the 
whole legend-and-fairy-tale-world of India has been requisi- 
tioned. Thus the history of the 8 hero-triads corresponds to the 
Rama-legend. Then the 8th Baladeva is Rama or as the Jaina 
call him Padma from whom his consort Sita was carried away 
by Prativasudeva, the demon-prince Ravana and she is won back 
in an adventurous struggle. The 9th Vasudeva is Krsna who kills 
the bad King Kamsa and vanquishes the Prativasudeva Jarasa- 
ndha, the father-in-law of Kamsa, who was interested in his ven- 
geance. With the Krsna-saga is connected the main story of the 
great heroic epic Mahabharata—of the internecine strife of the 
two princely houses of the Kaurava and Pandava. And the most 
famous fairy-romance of ancient India—the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya, was also, along with them, pressed into service. In 
such a way the Jaina have sketched a comprehensive picture of 
the whole world-occurrence. For them it had this advantage 
that they produced, before their followers, the total legend-tradi- 
tion remodelled in their spirit or sense and could make them 
therethrough serve the religious aim. Indeed we need not con- 
ceal the fact that the Jaina-works which describe the world- 
history show more a well-meant edifying tendency than poet- 
ical power. But the world-history is a remarkable and character- 
istic constituent of the Jaina-doctrine and as such it deserves a 
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short mention at least in a work about Indian philosophy. 

Regarding the beings which people the described world, 
they were classified {rom different points of view.249 At bottom 
are all the beings of the Souls of whom the largest part is invol- 
ved in metempsychosis. That gives rise to the division of the 
released and the wandering souls. The wandering souls were 
divided, according to the number of the sense-organs, according 
as it was connected with the sort of their entanglement (in birth). 
Of the sense-organs, the usual number of five was known: the 
senses of touch, taste, smell, eye and ear to which the objects of 
touch, taste, smell, colour and sound werejuxtaposed. The plants 
have only one sense-organ and also element-beings have one 
sense-organ. According to the Jaina doctrine, souls are connec- 
ted not only with the plants but also with all elements. Of 
them, the souls connected with parts of Earth and Water as well as 
the plants are motionless, while those in the parts of Fire and Air 
are mobile. To them all occurs as sense-organ the sense of touch 
or contact. Of the animals, the lowest ones possess the two sense- 
organs of touch and taste. Among the ants, there occurs already 
the sense of smell. Inthe bees and other higher insects, there 
occur the eye. Among all further animals, among the beings of 
hell, men and gods, there is also the ear. They possess; therefore, 
all the five sense-organs. Besides the sense-organs, the souls are 
also connected with the psychical organ (manak) . It is the case, 
in respect of beings in hell and gods and in respect of men when 
they have left the mother’s womb and in respect of a part of the 
animals. 

Another classification of living creatures is the otherwise 
wide-spread division according to their origin. Of them the 
Jaina know three sorts + 4 sudden appearance into view (upapa- 
tah) , begetting (garbhal); and coagulation 1.€. the self-active con- 
glomeration of element-parts (samm irchanam) . A sudden appea- 
found among gods and beings of Hell. The 


rance into view is g : 
begetting leads to three sorts of birth, according as the creature 
3S 


ig born in an é andajal); from the embryo mn the womb 
(irual) oF a lving young one (tj) “8 Those born 
from the egg are birds, reptiles and fish. From the embryo in 
the womb are born mostly higher quadrupeds and human beings. 
"As living young ones are born into the world not only some 
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higher quadrupeds like elephants but also hares, ichneumons, 
mice and bats. Through coagulation or conglomeration 
(sammirchanam) originate finally the remaining living creatures, 

What Umiasvati has to say about the constitution of liv- 
ing creatures in the different worlds, about their duration of life 
and such other things, is a pure web of phantasy and is philo- 
sophically of no interest. I restrict myself, therefore, in the 
following, in essentials to the theory or doctrine of men. The 
man, as a soul entangled in the cycle of birth, consists of soul 
and body, according to the Jaina doctrine. Thus, however, 
many bodies are to be distinguished.*4* As we already know, the 
Indian philosophy knows, since old times, not only the usual gross 
body. We have, for example, in the presentation of the Sam- 
khya, known of the fine body (sitksmam Sariram) which is the 
bearer of the transmigration of the soul.*#* We have also 

heard, during the description of the Yoga, of a mental body 
(manomayah kayak) which the Yogi separates from his gross body 
and which serves him for the practice of wonder-powers.54® 
Artificial bodies (nirmayakd@yah) are also mentioned, which are 
created by ascetics through their super-natural power, for diffe- 
rent aims. The Jaina have seized all these suggestions and sys- 
tematically built out of them. Accordingly, they distinguish, in 
all, five hodies : a gross body (audarikam Sariram), a transfor- 
mation-body (vaikriyam fariram), a transference-body (aharikam 
fariram), a fiery body (taijasam Sariram) and a karma body 
(karmanam Sariram). 

The gross body is the usual body among men and animals 
who originate through begetting or through coagulation. Among 
gods and creatures of hell who appear forth directly, the trans- 
formation-bodies emerge into their place. These bodies can also 
be acquired by ascetics as a result of perfection (Jabdhih) and 
serve the practice of miraculous powers.*4¢ The transference- 
body is also the result of perfection. It consists of good and 
pure stuff, encounters no resistance on account of its fineness 
or subtleness and is created in order to bring information about 
important questions from a teacher who is in another place. 
According to Umasvati, the ability tocreate such a transference- 
body was restricted to the old ecclesiastical teachers who were 

still in possession of full holy knowledge. The assumption of a 


oe 
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fiery body is based on the old idea ofa magical lustre which an 
ascetic acquires through his self-mortification and through which 
he may be able even to burn his enemy. According to the Jaina 
doctrine, it is an independent body which causes the shining out 
of lustre and splendour. Partially, this body is considered as a 
result of Perfection which is acquired by an ascetic. Partially, 
one was of the view that it occurs to all creatures from the 
beginning and one sporadically assumes that it influences diges- 
tion. The Karma-body finally is a result of the Karma-stuff 
clinging to the soul. This Karma brings forth the Karma-body 
as well as other bodies just as the sun lights itself up as also 
other things. As an instrument of entanglement in the cycle of 
birth, the Karma-body accompanies all beings from eternity 
until the moment when they attain Deliverance. 

Of the bodies enumerated, the following is always finer 
than the preceding one and consists of a conspicuously large 
number of points (pradesah) . The last two bodies, the fiery and 
karma bodies are so fine that they can reach any limit of the 
world without encountering resistance. Of these bodies, every 
creature possesses several, but four at the most. It holds good 
also for men. A man possesses in every case the gross-and-Karma- 
bodies. The fiery body can further occur in addition to them. 
Besides he can also gain the transformation-body or the trans- 
ference-body but only one at a time, because these both exclude 
each other. 

Among men, the four life-forces (pranah) are bound up 
with the bodies.%4? These are the life-force of the senses (indri- 
yapranah), the life-force of strength (balapranak), the ife-force of 
life (dyukpranah) and the life-force of in-and-out-breathing 
(anapanapranah). The life-force of the senses embraces the five 
sense-organs. Under the life-force of strength are to be under- 
stood the body (kayak), speech (vak) , the thinking (manak). The 
life-force of life is the cause which preserves the existence. 
About in-and-out-breathing, nothing is further to be remarked. 
All these life-forces are of a material nature. Among ee only 
the group of the sense- organs has a greatimportance and about 
this something is more to be said. 


Regarding the working of the sense-organs, Umiasvati does 


not go so much into it deeply. We have Sa cone ae 
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most important considerations in the general presentation of old 
Nature-philosophy. We can, therefore, exclude them. Remark- 
able and worth mentioning are still the different forms of 
phenomena which the Jaina distinguish under every sense- 
organ.#48 Here also lie at the bottom, as in the doctrine of 
different bodies, old ideas which have been seized upon, supple- 
mented and finally brought into a regular system by the Jaina. 
Old and generally widespread is the distinction between the 
proper sense-organs and the parts of the body which represent 
their bearers. The Jaina include, under consideration, further, the 
part of the soul which operates in the sense-organs. Besides, they 
distinguish, corresponding to their categories, between subs- 
tance and condition. They arranged these ideas systematically 
and came to the following doctrine : 

Among the sense-organs, there is a two-fold distinction : the 
sense-organs as substance (dravyendriyam) , the sens¢-organs as con- 
dition (bhavendriyam). The sense-organ as substance is divided into 
talent or tendency (nirurttif) and an instrument of doing (upakara- 
nam), of which again each one can be inner (abhyantaralt) and outer 
(bahyah). The inner tendency consists of the points of the soul 
which, arranged in a definite form, are active as sense-organs. 
The outer tendency (bahyanirurttih) consists in the particles of 
matter which join themselves together under the influence of 
Karma in conjunction with these points of the soul in the same 
form. Underinstrument of activity (upakaranam) , the bodily organ 
is to be understood ; in the sense of sight, for example, the cye- 
ball is as the inner instrument, while the eyelid, the eyelashes 
are as external instruments. In the case of the sense-organs as 
condition, ability or capacity (labdhih) and activity (upayogal) 
are distinguished. The capacity is produced through the destruc- 
tion (ksayak) or the coming to rest (upafamah) of Karma which 
stands in the way of the corresponding activity of the soul. The 
activity (upayogah) is the change (parindmah) of the soul which 
eventually appears forth. 

The psychical organ (manak) is twofold : as substance 
(dravyamanah) and as condition (bhavamanal).**° In the first case, 
it consists of the matter which has conglomerated together into a 
psychical organ under the influence of Karma. In the second 
case, is to be understood, thereunder, the adaptation of the con- 
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cerned parts of the soul which 
destruction of the hindering Ka 
psychical organ, 
the reason or j 


appear forth on account of the 

rma. About the activity of the 
Umiasvati has little to say. It is the bearer of 
, udgement and examines what is useful and 
harmful in order to strive after it or avoid it. He also observes 
that it is operative in the usual form of knowledge and in the 
Sense-perception besides the sense-organs and as a single organ 
in knowledge through communication. 

This small survey of the mind has its good reason or motive. 
In the doctrine of the Jaina, the soul has preserved its old consti- 
tution. One, as before, held fast to the view that it is of a restric- 
ted size and denies the doctrine of the infinity of the soul assumed 
by the VaiSesika. One also participated as little in the other 
changes which this doctrine in the Vaigesika underwent in future 
—above all, concerning the qualities of the soul. For the Jaina, 
the qualities of the soul are, in the first place, knowledge which, 
by no means, something external, is joined to the activity of the 
organ, especially of the psychical organ and vanishes as soon as 
the soul stands alone byitself. The qualities belong, on the con- 
trary, firmly to its nature and occur to it also after Deliverance. 
Consequently Deliverance doesnot represent, as in the Vaigesika, 
a state of absence of consciousness. The Released one possesses, 
on the contrary, all the qualities of the soul to an unlimited and 
in the highest degree and he is, above all, omniscient. But out of 
this it follows that the psychical organ is not an indispensable 
presupposition of all knowledge-processes. It, on the contrary, 
appears as by far unnecessary or a thing to be dispensed with. 
Therefore, it is conceivable that it played only a modest role in 
the epistemology of the Jaina. 

With these considerations about the psychical organ and 
its working, we have already reached what forms the kernel of 
human nature, according to the Jaina doctrine, in respect of the 
soul and its qualities. As already described before, the Jaina con- 
sider the soul as the bearer of different qualities. Among them, 
knowledge is the most important and therefore Umasvati deals 
with it more closely. He distinguishes between five sontseol 
knowledge : experience (matijrianam) , communication Cua: 
nam), supernatural perception (avadhijanam) , knowledgeo ie a 
men’s thoughts (manah-paryayajnanam) and omniscience (kevala- 
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jiidnam) 5! Of these, the first two are natural forms of knowledge. 
They ensue with the help of the sense-organs and of the psychi- 
cal organ and are therefore indirect (paroksalt). The remaining 
three deal with the supernatural forms of knowledge. They 
depend exclusively on the knowledge-faculty of the soul and are 
therefore, direct (pratyaksah). This division shows the one-sided 
interest which governs the epistemology of the classical Jaina 
system. All usual knowledge-processes—sensuous perception, con- 
ceptual thought and memory are summarized in a word simply 
as experience (matijaanam). The communication (Srutajiidnam) 
is only conceded on account of its special position, as the know- 
ledge of the Jaina doctrine depends on communication. The 
next two forms of knowledge are important for the ascetic who 
has trodden the way of Deliverance. The omniscience (kevala- 
jitlanam) which forms the conclusion is for the Jaina an essential 
characteristic of the Released. 

With regard to the different kinds of knowledge, in parti- 
cular, the following is to be observed : 

The experience (matijidnam) passes through four stages. 
It begins with a first fleeting notice (avagrahah) . It is followed by a 
wish (ihd) to know the noticed object more exactly. That leads 
to the clarifying of the real state of things (apfaya) and finally 
to the final ascertainment of the object concerned (dhdrapa). In 
the case of the first notice (avagrahah), there is only an unparti- 
cularized impression. The remaining steps, on the other hand, 
comprehend already the object concerned. Perception through 
sight and thought forms an exception. They are never entirely 
unparticularized or indefinite. In them, on the contrary, the 
first notice (avagrahah) comprehends the object. 

The communication (frutajiianam) is based on experience 
(matijzdnam) . It can be of two sorts, according as it is, accord- 
ing to its contents, contained in the holy writings of the Jaina 
canon or not. In the first case, it is twelve-fold according to the 
number of holy writings. In the second case, it can be of the most 
different kinds. 

The supernatural perception can be innate but it can also 
be caused by the destruction or coming to rest of the opposing 

Karma. The first case is of the Gods and creatures in Hell, the 
second ofthe remaining beings. Umiasvati distinguishes, besides, 
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six varieties of supernatural knowledge accordingly as it vanishes 
on change of place or not, whether its sphere of i = 
creases or increases, and wh iti R SE oa as 
> ether it is changeable or not. 

ise In the case of knowledge of others’ thoughts (manahparya- 
Jajianam), Umiasvati distinguishes between simple and all-com- 
prehensive forms, the second being characterized by greater 
clarity and permanence. In the case of omniscience (kevalajtanam) 
no varieties are distinguished. : 

Objects of experience (mativijiidnam) and communication 
($rutajitanam) are all substances but not in all conditions (parya- 
yah). Objects of supernatural knowledge and of the knowledge 
of others’ thoughts are only the material object (substances) and 
these also not in all conditions. Only the omniscience has as its 
objects all substances in all conditions. 

As conclusion, it may be mentioned that Umasvati, besides 
the mentioned forms of right knowledge, considers also false 
knowledge. This appears in three forms which are the counter- 
parts of right experience, communication and supernatural 
perception and consists in the fact thata man like a lunatic knows 
without any distinction the true or the right and the untrue or 
the wrong, as the chance may be. 

The Theory of Knowledge of the Jaina : Umasvati tries to put 
the described sorts of knowledgein relation to the means of right 
knowledge which the other philosophical schools taught and 
strives to connect them with the epistemological doctrines of 
these schools. But his attempt is mechanical and inadequate. The 
Jaina created a real Theory of Knowledge and Logic only late, 
when the Theories of Knowledge of other schools also reached 
their highest flowering. We shall return to it, during the pre- 
sentation of that period. Besides the means of right knowledge, 
the Jaina have also continually dealt with the doctrine of the 
various ways of consideration (nayah) and in this there sticks an 
old kernel which perhaps goes back to the first beginning of 
Jinism. Into this doctrine we must go at this place at least 
slightly. 2 eae 
Already in the oldest parts of the Jaina canon, 1t is reported 
that the Jina had the habit to answer the questions which were 
put to him, not simply, in short, in a definite sense but he pointed 

out that one could see things differently from different sides 
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and that, accordingly, different answers may be possible. Jinism 
held fast to this view and built it gradually systematically. For 
instance, a number of view-points were posited, according to 
which one considered the things and four view-points were dis- 
tinguished according as man directed his attention to the name 
(nama), presentation (stha@pana), the substance (dravyam) or the 
condition (bhavalt) of a thing.**? More important is the already 
mentioned doctrine of the different ways of consideration 
(nayah) to which a thing can be subjected. It was especially 
carefully elaborated and gained, in the later theory of know- 
ledge of the Jaina, a firm place beside the doctrine of the means 
of right knowledge ( pramanani). But philosophically it is most 
important that through this manner, one came to consider the 
things and attribute to them a manifold composite nature which 
made them appear now this way, now that way, according 
as a man looked at it from this or that side of its nature. This 
comprehension of things which was designated as the doctrine 
of relativity (syadvddak), we already meet with in the Samkhya 
and the Mimamsa.2®? But nowhere did it get so much impor- 
tance and nowhere it was so systematically worked out as in the 
Jaina. All the mentioned thoughts developed slowly in course 
of time. They attained their full shape, however, only in the 
last period of the classical period of Indian philosophy when 
the theory of knowledge stood in the forefront of interest. There 
we shall occupy ourselves with it more exactly. Only the doc- 
trine of the ways of consideration (nayah) with which Uma- 
vati deals more closely, will be here, in short, recited in the 
form in which Umasvati puts it forth.554 

According to Umiasvati, there are five ways of consi- 
deration : the one in current use (naigamah), one in which 
things are summed up (samgrahah), one which is, customary 
(yyavaharah) , one which is rectilineal or straightforward (yjusi- 
trak), and one in linguistic use (Sabdak). Of these, the first is 
divided into two and the last into three sub-varieties. 

The way of consideration as in current use (naigamah) 
concerns itself with the objects of the words used in usual life 
and with the knowledge of these objects. The two sub-varieties 
are : first, when a man has a special object before his eyes, 
the second when he has the object of a like sort. Still one 
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makes no difference in them in particular. The way of consi- 
deration which is a summing up (samgrahahk) considers one or 
many objects which are characterized according to the above- 
mentioned four view-points in a general comprehensive way, 
whether they be present, past or future. The customary way of 
consideration (vyavaharah) takes in the things by large as they 
are comprehended in the same way by the ordinary men and 
by the experts and as they come in use in daily life. The 
straightforward way of consideration (zjusittrah) knows the 
things according to their naming, in so far as they are at hand 
and present. The linguistic way of consideration (fabdah) can 
be as concerning the present (sampratak), when the objects are 
present and are known through words which comprehend one 
of the above-mentioned four view-points and are known from 
previous or earlier time. It can be bound (samabhiridhah) when 
it holds itself to an object at hand in particular and goes over 
to none else. It is named finally as thus constituted (evambhital) 
when it directs itself to the mutual connection of expression and 
the object. 

We have now described a large part of the classical sys- 
tem of the Jaina. We have dealt with the factors out of which 
the world is built, the world-edifice and the beings which 
people it. With it is the stage set, on which the world-event 
happens. This itself consi:‘s, as for Indian doctrines of Deliver- 
ance, as well as for the Jaina, in the course of cycle of births 
which endures permanently as long as one does not succeed in 
escaping from it through Deliverance. The law of metempsy- 
chosis and the way of Deliverance are yet to be described. 

The Jaina doctrine of Deliverance : The doctrine of Deliver- 
ance belongs to the oldest constituents of the Jaina system, be- 
cause what the Jina proclaimed was, in the first place, the doc- 
trine of Deliverance. What we have already said during our 
presentation of the teachings of Jina holds good, therefore, in 
its basic teatures.3°° The later period has, above all, added what 
I name as the scholastics of Deliverance. That is to say, one 
inquired what is useful for Deliverance and what stands in its 
way, enumerated virtues and vices, gave directions and prohibi- 
tions and was absorbed in externalities and secondary things 
but knew to give to the whole an outlook of 2 stately and well- 
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organized doctrinal edifice. Umasvati has summarized in his 
aphorisms the whole Deliverance-scholastics and it forms a large 
part of his work. It is philosophically utterly unimportant and 
producesa dry effect with the arid systematics of the aphorisms. 
I give it only roughly in broad features. It exhibits something 
like the following picture : 

From the standpoint of the doctrine of Deliverance, Umas- 
vati distinguishes seven basic truths—souls (jivah), non-souls 
(ajivah), instreaming (4sravalt), bondage (bandhah) warding off 
(samvarah), cancelling (nizjard@) and deliverance (moksak). We 
have already spoken about the souls and the non-souls and need 
now speak only about the remaining basic truths which directly 
concern Deliverance. 

The entanglement of souls in the cycle of births depends 
on different causes—on false belief (mithyadarfanam), non-obser- 
vance of moral commands (aviratif), negligence (pramadah), 
passions (kasdyah) and activity (yogah) 25° Of these Umasvati 
deals in details with the non-observance of moral commands.35? 
These are the five basic moral commands (vratdni): Cessation 
from injuring the living (himsd@), from falsehood (anrtam), theft 
(steyam), unchastity (abrahma) , and from striving after possession 
(parigrahah). According as they are practised in a restricted or 
full measure, they are designated as small or great. Their obser- 
vance is facilitated through the practices of the following kind: 
One considers that the injury to living creatures, etc. brings 
here and in the next world harm and disgrace and that it is 
exclusively sorrowful. One, therefore, applies himself to the well- 
wishing towards all beings, rejoices in the advantages or benefits 
of another, shows compassion for, the unhappy and equanimity 
towards the incorrigible. One considers the constitution of the 
world and of his own body in their aspect of futility in order to 
promote the pious ardour and passionlessness. The monk or the 
houseless one is obliged to observe the great moral commands 
or vows. The small ones hold good for the laymen or the house- 
holders. Further, the laymen can also take up additional vows.258 
Umiasvati elucidates all these commands more exactly. Injury to 
a living creature is said as robbing a being of its life by deluded 
action. One offends against this vow of non-injury to a living 
creature not only when he kills another creature, but also when 
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he binds, strikes, injures, heavily belabours another creature or 
deprives him of food and drink. Falsehood is uttering something 
that does not exist. As untruth are enumerated also false infor- 
mation, secret rumours, falsification of record, appropriation of 
confided goods and betrayal of secrets. Thus and ina similar 
way, all the vows are described by Umiasvati. 

The non-observance of vows represents only one cause of 
the entanglement in metempsychosis. By far more important is 
that every activity of the body, speech and the psychical organ 
leads to entanglement as its consequence. Because, through acti- 
vity, there stream into the soul the suitable relevant particles 
of matter and fix themselves as Karma in it and bind it, as 
merit when it is instreaming through good activity and as guilt 
when it streams in through bad acts. This instreaming (asravah) 
of the Karma stuff is the third basic truth and is accordingly 
described at length by Umasvati who distinguishes in it nume- 
rous sub-varieties.>° 

First of all, it should be distinguished whether the activity, 
which entails instreaming, is conditioned by passions (kasayah) 
or not. Only in the first case, the instreaming matter clings to 
the soul in an enduring manner, while in the second case, it is 
immediately separated and has no further consequence. In the 
first case, the instreaming can be caused through the five-fold 
non-observance of moral commands on account of the four pass- 
ions: anger (krodhah) , pride (manaht), deceit (maya) and greed 
(lobhak), through the five-fold negligence of the senses, and 
through the twentyfive kinds of actions. Further, different sorts 
of instreaming are distinguished, according to the make-up or 
constitution of activity, which entails it, whether it is strong or 
weak, conscious or unconscious, whether carried out with energy 
or its object is living or lifeless. Therewith are joined again 
numcrous distinctions of further sub-varieties. Finally, the in- 
streaming can be divided according to eight kinds of Karma 
which it has for its result. It is as follows :3° 

The instreaming Karma matter sticks, as we have said, to 
the soul and binds it. This bondage (bandhak) is the fourth basic 
truth. It is formed or organized according to the constitution of 
Karma which has entered the soul and it is divided into eight 
kinds. They are namely the Karma causing the veiling of know- 
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ledge (jriandvaranam), Karma which envelops insight (darSandvara- 
nam), emotional (vedaniyam) Karma, bewildering (mohaniyam) 
Karma, Karma of life-prolongation (dyuskam) , Karma of the name 
the individuality (ndma), Karma of the social position (gotram) 
and the hindering Karma (antarayam). 

The knowledge-veiling Karma is five-fold according to the 
five sorts of knowledge which it hinders. The insight-enveloping 
Karma is nine-fold. The insight, which it hinders, can be 
through the eye or not through the eye, or through supernatu- 
ral sight or the sight of the all-knowing. Further the insight- 
enveloping Karma can call forth the unconsciousness of sleep 
which can be absorbed in by stages, such as going and standing 
or acting in sleep. The emotional Karma is two-fold, according 
as it leads to happiness or unhappiness. Of the bewildering 
Karma, there are 28 kinds. They can perplex the belief or the 
conduct. In the first case, it is threefold, according as the belief 
is right, erroneous or partly right and partly erroneous. In the 
second case, it is to be distinguished whether it depends on 
passion or not. If it depends on passion, it gives rise to sixteen 
sorts, as there are four passions of which each can emerge in 
four degrees. In that which does not depend on passion, the 
causes are laughing, pleasure, displeasure, fright, application, 
horror and consciousness of sex as man or woman or being with- 
out any sex-distinction—which comes toninekinds. In the Karma 
of life-prolongation there are four kinds which are to be distin- 
guished, each according as it respectively deals with beings in 
hell, animals, men or gods. The Karma of individuality exhibits 
the most numerous kinds viz. 42 kinds. They condition the 
individuality of a being in the most diverse respects, above all, 
according to the stage of being, class, formation of the body and 
bodily functions. The Karma of the social position can be high 
or low, of which again there are numerous varieties. The hinder- 
ing Karma finally is of a five-fold kind: it hinders the activity of 
giving, taking, eating, using and willing. 

Besides the kinds of Karma, Umisvati also describes its 
duration, its operation or ripening (maturity) and its multitudi- 

nousness. Thus he gives, how long each sort of Karma endures 
at its highest or lowest. He mentions how far a change in the 
operation is possible. And he discusses the relation of the points 
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of Karma to the points of the soul. - 

All sorts of Karma bind the soul in the most diverse forms 
and fix its fate in the cycle of births. Besides, they influence the 
constitution of the soul itself in an incisive way. The Jaina have 
distinguished and described, according to this influence, different 
conditions (bhavak) of the soul.**! Accordingly there are five such 
conditions: the condition of the coming to rest of Karma (aupa- 
§amikak), the condition of the destruction of the same (ksayikah) , 
the mixed condition (ksayopaSamikah or mifrah), the condition 
of the operation of Karma (audayikat) and the conditioning of 
the quality of Karma (parindmikah). In the condition of the 
coming to rest, the Karma is no doubt present but it has come 
to rest and does not operate. As a result, there is the emergence 
of right belief and right conduct. In the condition of destruc- 
tion, the Karma has completely vanished. The soul rejoices in 
the full knowledge and view and in the unhindered activity of 
giving, taking, enjoying, using and willing. In the mixed condi- 
tion, where Karma is partly brought to rest or partly destroyed, 
there stand, beside knowledge, also ignorance, further, restricted 
view, giving, taking, enjoying, using and willing, right belief and 
right conduct and partly self-discipline, all to a limited extent. 
In the condition of the operation of Karma there emerges mem- 
bership of or participationin the four forms of existence, as deni- 
zens of hell, animals, men or gods; further the four passions— 
anger, pride, deceit and greed—the three sexes, false belief, 
ignorance, deficient self-discipline, impiousness and the six 
colours of the soul (/esyak) yet to be spoken of. The condition 
of the quality of Karma finally implies the condition or consti- 
tution which occurs to the soul by nature without regard to 
Karma, namely, sentiency (jivatvam), potentiality of deliverance 
(bhavyatvam) or the absence of potentiality of deliverance (abha- 
yyatvam) and others. 

At this stage, it is the proper place to mention, in short, 
the doctrine of the colours of the soul, which Umasvati touches 
many times. According to the old Jaina doctrine, the Karma 
lends the soul a definite character which shows itself in taste, 
smell, touch but above all in colour. There are six such colours 
of the soul: dark (krsnalesya), dusky or blue (nilalefya), grey 
(kapotalesya), yellow (tejolesya), rosy (padmalesya), and white 
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(Suklalesya) . These colours of the soul change continually, each 
according to the actions of beings and according to their fate in 
the cycle of existence. The souls of the denizens of hell, and of 
lower animals have only dark, dusky or blue and grey colours. 
The gods can also possess the bright colours, the highest gods 
exclusively those only. Among men and animals, having five 
senses, all colours of the soul are possible. This doctrine of the 
colours of the soul is only loosely connected with the rest of the 
doctrine of the Jaina and makes the impression of being a 
foreign body. And it is possible that the Jina has taken it from 
the chief of the school of the Ajivika, Maskari Gosaliputra.°® 

With this we have described the third and the fourth 
basic truths—the instreaming of Karma in the soul and the 
bondage of the soul conditioned by it. But how is freedom from 
this bondage possible? The two following basic truths, warding 
off (samvarah) and cancelling (nizjar@) point it out.° OF these 
(samvarah) ‘warding off? implies the hindering of new Karma 
streaming in the soul, and cancelling (nizjara) implies the des- 
truction of the already penetrated Karma. In the description of 
both these basic truths, we can understand that Umasvati has 
recited in a large part the same which we described in the pre- 
sentation of the doctrine of Jina. Only he inserts some things 
more and carries forth the doctrine further, in some parti- 
culars 

As the warding off of new Karma, first of all, different 
forms of moral behaviour and spiritual practices serve as means. 
Such are three kinds of discipline : discipline (guptih) of the 
body, of the speech, and of thought; further the fivefold 
cautiousness or wariness (samitik), the ten dutics (dharma), the 
twelve considerations (anupreksah) and the enduring of 22 miser- 
ies (parisahah) 3“ Besides, there is the five-fold conduct (caritram) : 
the plain pious conduct, the conduct of a monk after receiving 
the consecration, the conduct of a monk who has expiated for 
a fault, the conduct in which only a quite little remissness 
occurs, and finally the faultless conduct as it corresponds to 
the ideal picture already sketched. 

As the next, follows the penance (tapak). This serves as 
not only the warding off ofnew Karma but also of the cancelling 
of the old. It is two-fold : external and inner penance. The ex- 
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ternal penance consists in the omission of meals, diminishing of 
nutrition, restriction to a particular diet, renunciation of dainty 
food, choice of a lonely resting-place and mortification of the 
body. The inner penance consists in confession and penitence, 
reverential behaviour, intentness on serving, study, renuncia- 
tion and mediation. Umasvati again distinguishes a large num- 
ber of sub-varieties. By far the most important among them is 
the mediation (dhyanam). It consists in the collection and sup- 
pression of thought and can last up to nearly an hour. The 
meditation can be of four kinds : (i) mournful, (ii) malignant, 
(iii) pious and (iv) pure. The mournful meditation consists in 
lively thinking on the disagreeable which one has suffered, in 
order to be free from it, and on the agreeable, in order to at- 
tain it. Among beings, it occurs to those who are not abstem- 
ious, partially abstemious, or are negligent in self-discipline. 
The malignant meditation aims at murder, falsehood, theft and 
the preservation of earthly goods and is practised by creatures 
who are unabstemious or partially abstemious. The pious medi- 
tation helps towards the understanding of the holy doctrine, of 
the aberrations of beings, of the results of i.ctions and of the 
world-construction. It can be reached by those who are not re- 
miss in self-discipline, and by such whose passions have come to 
rest or are destroyed. For the beings of this kind there are 
accessible the first two steps of the highest form of meditation 
with which we have been already, in particular, familiar in the 
doctrine of Jina.385 The last two steps of pure meditation are, 
however, reserved for the omniscient one. 

All the named forms of penance help towards the cancel- 
lation of Karma. Still their working is different, according to 
the beings who practise it. They operate much more energeti- 
cally in the case of monks than in the case of laymen. In the 
case of the monks also, the success is determined by the moral 
stage which they have reached. 

With the destruction of Karma, there ensues the deliver- 
auce.*% First disappear the bewildering (mohaniya) , knowledge- 
veiling and insight-enveloping ( j7anavarana and darSanavarana ) 
and the hindering (antaraya) Karmas. Through their disappear- 
ance is unfolded the true nature of the soul unhindered and the 
omniscience (kevalam) appears, which consists of full knowledge 
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and insight. The emotional Karma, the life-prolonging Karma and 
the Karma of individuality (nama) and the Karma of the social 
position (gotra) still continue and therethrough the existence con- 
tinues. Finally disappear also these forms of Karma, then the 
existence comes to an end and the final Liberation emerges. The 
soul, an account of its natural lightness, ascends up to the high- 
est part of the world, where it remains in permanent blessedness. 

Umiasvati represents the Deliverange-doctrine thus. His 
presentation is a typical example of Jainistic Deliverance-Scho- 
lastics and produces not a very satisfactory impression. But hap- 
pily that is not the only way in which the subject-matter has 
been dealt with by the Jaina. The second author, whom we 
have chosen for our presentation i.e. Kundakunda, offers an 
example of an entirely new way of consideration. Kundakunda 
cares little for everything which is external or mechanical. He 
is not occupied with the classifications and enumerations. He 
knows them but they remain in the background. He seizes the 
essentials and pursues the philosophical thought to its depth, 
entirely in contrast to Umisvati who clings to the superficial. 
We could observe it up to now many times. But nowhere it is 
seen so strongly as in the doctrine of Deliverance. We shall give, 
therefore, a short sample of that at least.3® 

In the attempt to reshape the handed-down form of the 
Deliverance Doctrine according to a uniform broad basic view, 
many old maxims present difficulties. In order to circumvent 
them, Kundakunda chose the following way.*° He says that 
two ways of consideration must be distinguished, in considering 
things—the pure (Suddha-nayah) or the final (nifcaya-nayalt) consi- 
deration and the common-place (ayavahara-nayah) consideration. 
The common-place consideration (uyavahara-nayah) is necessary in 
order to make the doctrine intelligible to ordinary men. One can 
only come to an understanding with a foreigner when one uses 
his speech.°6 But one must be clear about the fact that it has 
validity only in a certain sense. It should necessarily supplement 
the pure way of thought which alone brings full truth. As he 
interprets, therefore, these maxims in this sense, he understands 
them in such a way as to bring them in unison with his com- 
prehension. ‘ 

Concerning the Deliverance, Kundakunda employs the 
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traditional views with a few changes as the basic structure of his 
presentation. The last cause of entanglement in the cycle of be- 
ing is the three stains or pollutions (asravah):*"° desire, hate and 
delusion. On them depend the four causes, of action: wrong 
belief (mithydtvam) ignorance (ajfanam) , indiscipline(aviratit) 
and activity (yogah). These call forth the material Karma 
(pudgalakarma) which clings to the soul. The decisive cause is 
however, the delusion or the ignorance (ajfianam) of the tiie 
nature of the soul. This consists in the fact that one regards 
foreign things as the ‘I’, because he thinks, “I am it ; It is my 
I. I belong to it ; it is mine.” But only a foolmakes these wrong 
ideas of the ‘I’ and designates the material things as mine. Be- 
cause, how can the soul, as the omniscient have viewed it, be 
a material thing, so that one could designate it as mine ?%7* 
The soul, on the contrary, is mere activity (upayogah) ,°"> pure 
view (darsanam), knowledge (jidnam) and morality (caritram) . 
Neither the base quality like delusion, nor the good quality like 
the piety can occur to it374 In general, the material qualities 
have nothing to do with the soul, beginning from the qualities 
of the Elements to the psychical conditions which are brought 
forth through the instreaming Karma. When such qualities are 
ascribed to the soul, it depends only on the above-mentioned 
common-place or habitual way of consideration( vyavaharanayah). 
From the standpoint of the final way of consideration (nifcaya- 
nayah) it is not justified. The connection of the qualities with 
the soul resembles a mixing of water and milk.375 But they be- 
long, on that account, not to the soul. Its single quality is, on 
the other hand, the activity.°” 

Now how does Deliverance ensue ? When man knows the 
fateful mistake which confounds the soul and matter together, as 
one knows of property not belonging to him: ‘at is not mine,” 
and gives it up, so also one knows of the matter and its qualities: 
“Jt is not my I, it is not mine’’, and separates himself from 
them.’ Simultaneously, one is supposed to observe the soul 
according to its true nature as view (darfanam) , knowledge 
(jiianam) and morality (caritram). Then an ascetic who practises 
this contemplation of the soul in continuous endeavour, reaches 
in a short time the freedom from all sorrow. Just as a man, 
who has known the king, confides in him and joins in his com- 
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pany with full vigour or fervour in order to attain the fulfil- 
ment of his desires, so also a man knows the soul—the King 
among things, confides in him and joins in his company in 
order to attain Liberation.°”” 

These are a few thought-processes in which the doctrine of 
Deliverance of Kundakunda moves. As already said, they avoid, 
in contrast to Umasvati’s, all externalities and go to the essen- 
tials. Indeed, it cannot be denied that.they bring in nothing 
new but repeat the old widespread views. The idea that the 
ignorance is the cause of entanglement in the cycle of existence 
and that, thereby, the error about the true nature of the ‘I’ plays 
a decisive role, is already known to us from the ancient period 
of Indian philosophy since the doctrine of the Buddha and it 
again meets us in the classical Simkhya where it stands in the 
central place of the doctrine of Deliverance.%”® Still we must say 
that Kundakunda has cleverly adapted it to the Jaina system 
and has given it an original form. He has, thereby, also not over- 
looked the difficulties with which the traditionally handed-down 
Jaina doctrine of the nature of the soul confronts him and has 
tried to remove them. 

In the Samkhya, there stands a sharp separation between 
the I—the soul, and the non-I—the matter and this relation 
between the soul and matter renders possible the proving of the 
doctrine of Deliverance whichis given by the system. According 
to the Samkhya system, the soul is pure knowledge and com- 
pletely inactive. Every psychical occurrence takes place in the 
psychical organism which belongs to the sphere of matter. Only 
to all appearances, therefore, it is involved in the occurrences of 
the phenomenal world. The knowledge of this error, therefore, 
is enough to liberate it. The case is different in the system of the 
Jaina. Here the soul is considered as active and as the bearer of 
the psychical processes and it was, consequently, not possible, 
without much further ado, to prove the Deliverance in the same 
way. Kundakunda tried the following way out. The psychical 

condition depends, according to the Jaina doctrine, by far, on the 
Karma-stuft which has penetrated into the soul and exercises 
various influences on it. He, therefore, taught that there are 
different kinds of Karma whose difference from the soul one 
must know in order to attain Deliverance. The Deliverance de- 
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pends, accordingly, according to this interpretation, again on a 
distinction between the soul different from all material things 
and matter which dominates the psychical processes. Indeed, 
the activity of the soul, itself, allows itself not to be completely 
explained away, and so one could easily be tempted to ascribe 
to it an interlocking in the occurrence of the phenomenal world 
which again had made impossible the tracing of the deliverance 
back to the removal of a mere error. Kundakunda tried to meet 
the difficulty as follows: He distinguished between two sorts of 
psychical conditions—the material condition generated by the 
Karma and the condition of the soul itself called forth there- 
through. It is the material conditions which one must distinguish, 
like everything material in general, from the soul. Thereby, the 
working of these both does not encroach on each other. The 
soul brings forth only its own condition, though under the influ- 
ence of Karma. The Karma brings forth its condition, though 
under the influence of the soul. When it is said that the soul 
brings forth the material condition and knows it also at the same 
time, it isto be understood asa common-place way of looking 
at things (vyavahdranayah). According to the final way of looking 
at things (niScayanayat), it produces and knows only its own 
condition.9”9 


This sample may be enough in order to show how Kunda- 
kunda deals with the theory of Deliverance. With it we have 


also ended our short sketch of the Jaina system in the period of 
the classical Indian philosophy. Still it remains our task to 
define, on the basis of our presentation, what place and impor- 
tance belong to it in the circle of other remaining systems. 
The importance of the System of the Fainca: If we review, with 
this aim, the doctrines already described, so far as they fall in the 
sphere of Nature-philosophy, a certain old-fashionedness or 
antiqueness in them is striking. The Jaina have held fast to the 
old doctrine of the four elements. The space (akafam) has preser- 
ved its character and has not become the fifth element. Conse- 
quently, the sound (Sabdaf) is an independent entity and not a 
quality of any element. The list of the qualities of the elements 
shows very antique features. Further it is remarkable that the 
system of the Jaina assumes only a single world and that.it 
knows different world-periods, but that ithas not accepted the 
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doctrine of the periodically recurring world-creation and world- 
destruction. Besides, it is to be especially emphasised that one, 
with respect to the soul, in contrast to the ruling development, 
held firmly to the idea of its restricted size and its mobility and 
efficiency. 

Besides these pronounced old antique features, later ideas also 
found acceptance whereby the doctrine was remodelled often in 
an original way, many times its original significance also being 
lost. One occupied himself with the problem of Time. One took 
over the doctrine of merit (dharmah)and guilt(adharmak) as world- 
moving forces, and made them, as the independent Karma doc- 
trine was already fully developed, the bearers of movemeet and 
rest. Itis very important that the Atom-Theory also found 
access in it; still, the entirely peculiar comprehension of the 
Jaina regarding the constitution of matter shows that here there 
is not the proper soil on which it has grown. According to the 
_ Jaina doctrine, the matter can be gross as well as fine or subtle. 
It is, therefore, not impenetrable but can contract and extend. 
With that the most important presupposition for the creation 
of the Atom-doctrine is missing. And the mechanical world- 
picture which has been sketched by the Vaisesika is foreign to 
the Jaina. Characteristically missing also therein is the theory of 
movement and its laws. Besides the Atom-doctrine, the Jaina 
havealso accepted the doctrine of categories—but of only the 
beginning ones. They differentiate between substances and 
qualities. They know the category of movement as little as the 
mechanics. They have not also shared in the further develop- 
ment of the doctrine of categories. In the place of all other cate- 
gories they have posited only the category of condition (parya- 
yal.) which is best adapted to their comprehension of the mani- 
fold and changing nature of things. 

Besides such doctrines which it shares with other systems, 
the doctrine of the Jaina exhibits also characteristic features 
and ideas which are peculiar to it. In the sphere of anthropo- 
logy, for example, there is worked out the doctrine of, the 
different bodies, of the two forms of sense-organs or of the diff- 
erent kinds of knowledge, may-be schematically but also origi- 
nally arranged. Only to the Jaina, the manner is peculiar, to 


distribute all things in points of Space (pradefah) and to consider 
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them accordingly. But philosophically the most important are 
the different ways of consideration (nayah) and the doctrine of 
relativity (syadva@dak) based thereon, which sees united in the 
nature of all things an alternating manifoldness. 

Finally, besides the philosophical constituent parts of the 
system,there is also conspicuous the luxuriant growth of a sport- 
ive or playful phantasy which appears here, more strongly than 
in other systems. Thus for example, in the sphere of Nature-phi- 
losophy, during the consideration of the animal and the plant- 
world, the phantasy takes a far more share than scientific 
observation. But this luxuriance of phantasy shows itself strong- 
est in the case of the world-picture delineated down to all 
particulars, above all, in the detailed description of the world- 
occurrence which happens permanently recurring, in the world- 
history peculiar in this form only to the Jaina. 

When we summarize all this, there appears a quite varie- 
gated picture. The system appears as a motley mixture of 
antique and young or late doctrines and philosophical thoughts 
which are mostly not fully worked out and appear to be the 
creation of boundless phantasy. 

If we ask the reason of this remarkable state of things the 
answer is already given in what we have already said in the 
presentation of the doctrine of the Jina.%® The Jaina cherish- 
ed the conviction that their doctrine depended on what was 
proclaimed by the omniscient one. On account of that, every 
development was subjected to firm restrictions from the begi- 
ning. Because, the proclamation of the omniscient one cannot be 
changed and bettered. Doctrines, which are once uttered forth, 
stood firm and could not therefore be displaced. They can be 
interpreted and supplemented but not quashed. That explains 
the many antique features which the system has preserved. It 
also explains the half-measured and imperfect execution of 
philosophical thought. The thinkers of the Jaina were at every 
step subjected to limits which they were not to transcend. For 
the consistent carrying out of new great thought, for the erection 
of a uniformly compact doctrinal edifice, there was no room. 
Under these circumstances, it is also understandable, as one 
was cribbed and confined on all sides in the pursuit of original 
thoughts, that one sought for it asubstitute and consequently, 
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where the traditionally handed-down dogmatics showed a lac- 
una, the phantasy was allowed to have free reins without check. 
The comparison with Buddhism is very instructive. While 
the Jaina system makes, in a great measure, an impression of 
backwardness and stuntedness, the Buddhists have created, on 
the other hand, grand doctrinal edifices which were of greatest 
significance for the development of the total Indian philosophy. 
One asks oneself involuntarily how the two doctrines, which 
originated at the same time and under the same conditions, 
could develop so differently. But a satisfactory explanation is 
also found at the same time. The simple doctrine of Deliverance 
of the Buddha had allowed a free path or course to the great 
philosophers of later Buddhism. They could lay hold of its thou- 
ghts unhindered and carry them through. The agreement with 
the few teachings handed down from old times was easy to be 
created. The position in which the Jaina found themselves was 
entirely different. Numerous aphoristic teachings were handed 
down to them which they were not to change. They were 
compelled to fill their wine in old hoses and to take great care 
that the latter do not burst. This could only produce.a paraly- 
sing effect on philosophic thought. In spite of these things, we 
need not think little of the system of the Jaina. It is not only 
that it has enriched the general picture of Indian philosophy 
with independent features; it is not merely a storehouse of odd, 
antique ideas. The teachers of Jaina have, on the contrary, 
despite all difficulties, seen the things independently and com- 
prehended them originally. And we find, among them, many 
earnest and deep thinkers, like Kundakunda, for example, who 
deserve more consideration than they have found hitherto. 





9. THE MATERIALISM 


It is advantageous to join the nature-philosophical schools 
with the description of Materialism, as the latter stands nearer 
to them than all other schools. By the way the Indians them- 
selves, as arule, speak not of Materialism but they characterize 
its adherents usually as deniers or negativists (ndstikal). And it 
has its good ground. For the Indian Materialism the essential 
thing is not the denial of the soul and the exclusive restriction 
to matter as the cause for the explanation of the world. The 
decisive thing, on the contrary, is its purely negative interest. 
Its aim isto dispute and deny the continuance of life after 
death, the retribution of good and bad work and the moral 
claims derived out of them. It is interested in philosophical 
questions only so far as they serve this aim. Concerning 
the rest, it is indifferent to them. That distinguishes it from - 
all others and also from Nature-philosophical schools. Naturally 
Materialism could reach its aim most quickly, if it denied the 
existence of the soul. But so far as the assumption of a soul 
served only the explanation of the phenomenal world, as was 
the case in the old Nature-philosophy, before it was connected 
up with belief in God and with the doctrine. of Deliverance, 
it was also acceptable to the Materialism. As a matter of fact, 
‘there are also found given materialistic directions which recog- 
nize a soul in this sense and which have established a connec- 
tion, therethrough, with the Nature-philosophical schools. But 
while these nature-philosophical schools were governed by the 
striving towards the understanding of the phenomenal world 
and their attempts at explanation gradually formed into the 
full-fledged philosophical system, the materialists satisfied them- 
selves all the while with their positing of a purely negative atm. 
Therefore the Indian characterization of them as ‘deniers or 
negativists’ is appropriate. But in my presentation I will follow 
the usual practice for the sake of simplicity and speak of Mate- 
rialism by which a man should not Jose sight of the right under- 
standing of what has been said. 


Materialistic directions of the above-mentioned kind are 
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already found in India since early times. The old maxim, that 
materialism is as old as philosophy, holds good also here. And 
just as we hear, in the recorded oldest Vedic monuments, 
of believers in god, also of god-deniers, there is also information 
about materialistic directions standing side by side with the 
oldest recorded monuments of philosophical doctrine. In India, 
there early emerges a characteristic feature which also holds 
good for the later period—a close connection of materialism 
with political theory. The Indians had early developed a syste- 
matic doctrine of state-craft which made light of all moral 
scruples in the positing of its aim and of the choice of means, 
which, therefore, corresponds to what for us is associated with 
the name of Machiavelli. The embodiment of this statecraft is 
the legendary Minister of the King Candragupta of the Maurya 
family, who founded for the first time an indigenous empire on 
the Indian soil at the endof the fourth century B.C. The Indian 
tradition ascribes the merit for the success of Candragupta to 

: this Brahmana named Canakya or Kautilya and has always 
seen in him an unsurpassed master of the art of statecraft. The 
most famous Indian literary work about the science of state- 
craft is handed down under his name. This Canakya, as is shown 
by tradition, is the prototype of the unscrupulous Real-politiker 
who avoids no means, if it only leads him to his goal. And his 
ideal as well as his theory have been much esteemed in the 
circles of practical Politikers or politicians. 

’ It is now easy to understand that sucha Politiker from 
the point of world-view supported himself on a doctrine which 
put out of the way or removed all moral scruples that were hin- 
drances to his action. One such doctrine was Materialism. Its 
positing of the aim, as we have described above, corresponds 
entirely with its purpose. It was created for this circle, whether 
it may acknowledge it openly or secretly, It is, therefore, 
certainly no accident that the first materialist, whom tradition 
has handed down to us in living vivid colours, is a King. 

King Paesi: We find, in the canon of the Jaina, as also of 
the Buddhists, the account of a conversation which one of their 
teachers had with a King who adhered to a gross materialism. 
The conversation ends, as it is to be expected according to the 
origin of the report, with the conversion of the King. But the 
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narration is carried out in such a lively way and gives such a 
graphic picture of the materialistic views in the period of the 
Jaina and the Buddha that I cite a few pieces out of them.%! 

In the City of Seyaviya, there rules a bad King Paesi (the 
Buddhists call him Pay4si) who believes in no God and no_be- 
yond. One day, the holy man Kesi arrives in this city. Now the 
King has a charioteer named Citta who was won over earlier 
by Kesi as an adherent and who longingly wishes that the King 
also should be converted. He knows how to arrange it skilfully 
so that the King, during his morning drive, alights down in the 
park in which Kesi is staying and it comes to a conversation 
between the King and the holy man. The King has heard that 
Kesi believes ina soul which is different from the body and 
reproaches him as follows: 

“If you have the conviction that the soul is different from 
the body and not the same, I have, on the other hand, to cite 
the following. I had a godless, wicked grandfather who did not 
administer his Kingdom well and who, after his death, must 
have reached hell on account of his bad actions. If now he 
would come to me who am ever his beloved grandson—his 
joy and care—and warn me against living as godlessly as he 
did, in order that I should not go to hell, then I would believe 
that the soul is different from the body. But as he has not come 
to warn me, I am convinced that the soul and the body are the 
same.” 

Thereupon Kesi replied: “If you notice, oh King, that 
your wife has given herself up to another man, what punishment 
would you inflict on this man ?” 

“JT would get him executed in any way.” 

“If the man were to request you that he should be given 
some time before his execution in order to warn his relatives 
and acquaintances against a similar offence, would you grant 
him also at least only one moment?” 

“No, why should I?” 

“Entirely in the same way, thy godless grandfather, who 
according to our doctrine, is in hell, has not come; he has, no 
doubt, the wish to come to thee his beloved grandson—his joy 
and care—in order to warn thee. But he cannot. Because there 
are the most diverse grounds that a being tarrying in the hell, 
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however much he would like to come to men, cannot come. 
Therefore, believe, Paesi, that the soul is different from the 
body.” 

And again the King says: ‘‘What you say is merely a com- 
parison and does not apply to the following. I had a very pious 
grandmother, who according to your doctrine, must have got, 
after her death, into a world of the gods, for her pious acts. If 
she would come to me who was her most beloved grandson—her 
joy and care—and admonish me to live piously like her in order 
that I should attain the world of the gods, then I would believe 
that the soul is different from the body. But she has not come 
to admonish me and I am convinced that the soul and the body 
are the same.” 

Upon this, Kesi knew how to reply. But Paesi has also 
made an experiment. He reports for example: “I was once in 
my reception-hall surrounded by the distinguished elite of 
my kingdom. There the city watchman brought a thief 
whom they had caught. I got him thrown alive into a brazen 
pot, with a brass lid strongly soldered laid over it, with the 
coppersmith watching over him. After some time, I got the lid 
opened and found the man dead, though there was no opening 
in the pot, through which the soul could have escaped. Had 
there been an opening in the jar through which the soul could 
have escaped I would believe that the soul is different from 
the body. But it was not the case. So I am convinced that the 
soul and the body are not the same.”’ 

And another experiment: Paesi had first executed one 
offender and then got him locked up in a jar and when it was. 
opened after some time, the corpse was full of worms. The jar, 
however, had no opening through which the souls of these 
worms could have reached the inside. Another offender was got 
weighed by Paesi. Then he was killed, except that his skin only 

was injured and he was again weighed. But the weight was the 
same. Therefore, no soul could have escaped. Another offender 
he got hacked to pieces in order to search the soul but it was 
not to be found. Such other like experiments were made by 
Paesi. Kesi knew, Appropriate answers to all these arguments 
and finally Paesi gives himself over as beaten and converted. 

This account gives a lively picture of an old Indian 
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Materialist on the King’s throne. And Paesi was certainly not 
the only one of his kind. But however interesting and character- 
istic such accounts are, they can rarely claim a place of the 
same kind in a history of Indian philosophy. The Materialism 
gains for it an importance from the moment only when it 
emerged in the form of a regular doctrine and took up arms 
against the remaining philosophical schools. That occurred also 
very early: The old writings of the Buddhistic canons report 
that, in the time of the Buddha, a large number of teachers 
stalked the land and’ gathered students around themselves. 
Among them are found such as represent the materialistic 
doctrines.38? 


The oldest Materialistic doctrines: We hear of a certain Pira- 
na Kasyapa who taught the following; “Anybody may do or 
allow to do anything, mutilate or allow somebody to be muti- 
lated, roast or allow somebody to be roasted, persecute, plague, 
harass or get somebody persecuted, plagued or harassed, may 
rob life, steal, break into a house, drag away the loot, plunder 
a sequestered house, carry on highwaymanship or brigandage, 
commit adultery or lie; but he, with all this, does nothing bad. 
If any one, with a razor-sharp quoit, reduces a living creature 
on the earth to a heap of flesh, transforms him into a single 
lump of flesh, he would thereby prove himself as nothing bad; 
it would not appear as anything bad. If any body would go to 
the southern bank of the Ganga,3** murdering and allowing 
somebody to murder, mutilating and allowing somebody to 
mutilate, roasting and allowing somebody to roast, he would 
prove himself as nothing bad; it would not appear bad. And if 
he would go to the northern bank of the Ganga,** giving gifts 
and causing them to be given, sacrificing and causing sacrifices 
to be offered, it would thereupon prove in no way Ineritorious; 
it would not appear as merit. Through presents, self-discipline, 
self-mastery and veracity, there arises or appears no merit.” 

A second teacher Ajita KeSakambala represented the 
following view: “There is no gift in charity, there is no sacri- 
fice, there are no offerings. There is no fruit and ripening of 
good and bad actions. There is not this world or that. There 
is no mother nor father. There are no suddenly born beings.°* 
In the world, there are no ascetics and Brahmanas who have 
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gone along the right path of conduct and follow the right con- 
duct, who have seen this world and that world out of indepen- 
dent knowledge and proclaimed it. A man consists of four 
Elements. When he dies, earth goes into the mass of earth 
(prthivikayak), the water into the mass of water, the fire into the 
mass of fire, the breath into the mass of air, and the sense-organs 
enter into the space (akdfal). Four men with the bier as the 
fifth carry forth the dead person, and they carry on their talk 
until they come into the place of cremation. Then there remain 
only white bones and all the sacrifices end in ashes. The gift of 
charity is, therefore, the doctrine of a buffoon; it is an empty 
and false talk when anybody asserts that there is something. 
Fools and wise men are destroyed and disappear when the body 
falls to pieces. They are no more after death.” 

A third teacher finally Kakuda Katyayana teaches the 
following : 

“There are seven masses (kayak) which are neither crea- 
ted nor brought forth. They are unfruitful, unchangeable, and 
are firm like a pillar. They move not, nor do they change, they 
do not disturb each other, nor are they able to procure joy, grief 
or joy and grief. Which are these seven masses? The earth-mass, 
the water-mass, the fire-mass, the air-mass, pleasure, pain and 
the souls (jivai) as the seventh. These seven masses are neither 
created nor produced, they are unfruitful, unchangeable, and 
firm like a pillar. They do not move nor do they change, they 
do not disturb one another and they are not able to procure 
pleasure, pain or pleasure and pain. There is no murderer, nor 
one who allows to murder, nor any one who hears or allows to 
hear, no knower or one who allows to know. When anybody 
with a sharp sword strikes off a head, nobody robs nobody of 
life. The sword passes, on the contrary, through the empty 
Space, between the seven masses.” 

i Of these three doctrines, the first exhausts itself in mere 
denial of all moral obligations. The second seeks to prove it 
with a gross materialism. The third finally represents an ancient 
Nature-philosophy which explains all occurrences through the 
inter-play of a number of permanent factors. The souls also 
occur among these factors. But this doctrine also denies every- 
thing transcendent. And all the three are unanimous in the fact 
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that they deny continuance after death and the moral conse- 
quences arising therefrom, and are, in this sense, genuine 
materialistic doctrines. 

The old writings of the Jaina also describe similar mate- 
rialistic doctrines. We, therefore, see that Materialism arose 
early in the form ofa regular theory. But the development, 
thereby, does not remain stationary. It led to the creation of a 
fully formed materialistic system which was handed down like 
all other systems, in the form of a School—that of the Lokayata. 

The Lokdyata System: The Lokayata, i.e. the doctrine which 
concerns this world, arose in the pre-Christian period. As a 
founder is regarded one Carvaka about whom nothin g further 
is known.38 It is characteristic for this system that it is clothed 
in the same form like the remaining systems. Like these, its doc- 
trines are written down in aphorisms which were orally handed 
down.38* Further one took care to refer his doctrines to a holy 
seer of antiquity in the Brahmanical circles. In a similar way, 
the Lokayata derived its doctrine from a higher authority. As 
we have already heard, the Materialism was connected most 
closely with the circles which taught the art of Statecraft. But 
as the highest teacher of the art of Statecraft and as its legen- 
dary proclaimer was coasidered Brhaspati, the teacher of the 
gods and besides him, there was Usanas, the teachers of the 
Asuras, the demons. Accordingly, the Loka yata traced back 
their aphorisms to Brhaspati. Besides we also hear of a school 
which refers itself to Usanas. 

Like the aphorisms of the Vaisesika and other systems,%*? 
the aphorisms of the Lokayata also begin with the words : ‘“‘Now 
we shall explain the truth.”? Now the chief maxims of the system 
follow sharply and trenchantly.°®® ‘Earth, WALcty fire, air : 
these are the entities.” “One designates their connection or com- 
bination as body, sense-organs and objects.” “Out of them 
develops the mind or spirit itself.” “The knowledge: arises like 
a force of fermenting intoxicant out of a yeast, stom isthe ex- 
pressions of life (jivalt) resemble bubbles in water. ‘And be- 
cause there is nothing that continues in the world beyond, there 
ia d.”’ 
me Oe ee ree caveat is essential of the Lokayata. 
The man consists only of four elements ; there is no soul. There- 
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fore, there is no beyond and no retribution of good and bad 
actions. 

These short maxims or aphorisms were explained and 
further set forth, first in oral and, later on, in written elucida- 
tions. For example, the question was raised by the opponents’ 
side, why, when as a matter of fact, everything consists of the 
elements, the sentiency emerges only in the human body and 
not in inanimate things like a pot or a vessel. Thereupon, the 
reply was : “The sentiency does not emerge into appearance in 
vessels etc., because the remaining causes are missing, Just as 
in sand, the force of intoxication or intoxicant does not appear 
forth. Again, the force of intoxication, when it is to appear 
forth, presupposes not only the presence of necessary things— 
flour, water and molasses and the remaining ingredients but also 
the fact that these must be in a particular condition of mixture. 
So also the elements only may produce the sentiency when they 
appear in a particular state i.e. in the form of the body as skin, 
bones, flesh and blood. In the corpse already, this condition is 
not preserved unchanged and therefore sentiency has vanished 
from it.’ In order to derive all the psychical processes out of 
the Elements, one took hold of the doctrine of the three juices 
in the body—phlegm, bile and wind.” Itwas taught that through 
phlegm, there arises desire, through bile, hatred and through 
wind, delusion. The manifoldness of life-forces, that one ex- 
periences in incalculable alternation—now joy, now grief—was . 
traced by the opponents of the Lokayata to the power of good 
and bad actions which, according to the rigorous law of retri- 
bution, lead to joy and grief. This law was denied by the re- 
presentatives of the Lokayata and they appealed to the incal- 
culable accidental rise of bubbles in water for explaining the ac- 
cidentality of joy and grief. They also asserted that natural 
feelings or experiences ascribe all these life-forces to no soul. 
Because, for example, when a man says : “I know” or when a 
man also says, ‘‘I am lean; I am fat’’, he speaks ofno soul but 
only of a body. Because there is no soul. : 

The Buddhist teachings demanded a special comment, as 
they assumed no soul but only a stream of consciousness i.e. a 
connected series of knowledge-moments.*! What was concerned 
here was not the contesting of the belief in a soul—which was 
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also denied by the opponent—but of the proof that the series 
of knowledge-moments does not endure uninterrupted and does 
not continue from one existence to another. Because that was 
the proof of these schools in asserting in support of a continu- 
ance after death and of a retribution of good and bad actions. 
Accordingly, the representatives of the Lokayata emphasised that 
the coming into existence of knowledge was bound up with a 
body and with entirely definite prerequisites. Therefore no know- 
ledge comes into existence in the embryo, because the sense-organs 
are not still developed an4 there is no object (for them). So also 
knowledge is suspended in a state like that of swoon. The know- 
ledge in an alleged rebirth depends, however, on an entirely 
another body and is exactly different, like the body, from an 
earlier knowledge. There is, therefore, as little connection as 
that in the knowledge of two different beings who live simulta- 
neously near each other. It is not also right to trace back, as 
one does, the expression of passions and instinctive behaviour 
of small children to experiences in earlier births. For, then, a 
man must be able to remember earlier (former) births, not 
only in isolated cases asserted by the opponent, but in general, 
just as all people who were together in one village would re- 
member about it in a similar way. 

There is, therefore, no soul, no survival after death and 
no retribution of good and bad deeds. When one speaks of 
such things, it is only a misuse of words, which originally 
implied something quite different.%°? The ‘other world’ (para- 
lokat), which word in India denotes a peculiar meaning, is 
nothing else than another place, another time and another 
condition.3® Hell is nothing else than grief full of agony. 
Deliverance is the destruction of the body. The highest god is 
an almighty King. 

The adherents of the Lokayata developed and proved 
their doctrines like this. But there were not only systematic 
explanations or proofs with which they met their opponents. 
They also knew to use especially effectually the weapon of 
derision and knew how to make the opponent a laughing stock. 
Their derision, in the first place, was directed against the sacri- 
ficial cult of the Brahmanas. They said, for example,™ “Ifa man 
after leaving the body enters into a world beyond, why does 
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he not again come back, driven by the impulse of love or 
affection to his relatives ?” But the belief in the other world is 
meaningless. Because, if “a sacrificer would reap the reward of 
heaven, after the sacrificer himself, the sacrificial act and the 
implements of sacrifice are long gone (into the limbo of the 
past), the trees which were consumed by a forest conflagration 
would as well bear fruit.” Equally meaningless it is to offer an 
ancestral sacrifice to the dead. “If the ancestral offering of 
worship would be the source of gratification to the dead, then 
one could as well feed the flame of a lamp which is extinguished.” 
“Fine, indeed, would be any such effect on the things which 
are distant. Then a man need not provide provisions (of 
food etc.) to the people who go on a journey. Because, then, 
nothing would prevent one from satisfying him (his hunger and 
thirst) by an ancestral offering of worship performed at home. ! 
But itis all a swindle ! The ceremonies for the dead which the 
Brahmanas performed, have been performed to provide them- 
selves with means of maintenance. There is nothing else in 
that.? Generally, ‘“the fire-sacrifice, the three Vedas, the 
bundle of three sticks which the Brahmanas carry, and the 
besmearing with ashes serves only as a means of livelihood for 
men who lack intelligence and energy for any other occu- 
pation.”’ ‘‘The mortifications, the different self-torments, the 
self-discipline, the deceits for the sense-satisfaction and the 
sacrificial acts like the fire-sacrifice are regarded as childish 
play” by reasonable men. If really that would have been true, 
“if? really as the Brahmanas assert, “the animal slaughtered 
in the sacrifice would go to heaven, why does not, then, the 
sacrificer kill his father in order to despatch him to heaven ge 
But “the authors of the Vedas are none else than the three 
categories of the crackers of jests, rogues, and night-sneakers, 
when they utter their unintelligible gossip, their ‘jarbhari? 
and ‘turbhar’’ ’8® passing it for the words of wise men. That 
is why one should not believe in anything of this kind but 
should live happily, so long as life lasts. There is nothing 
which does not expire after death. Once the body becomes 
ashes, then there is no recurrence’. 

2 Thus represents itself in broad features the doctrine of the 
Lokayata in the older period. Its thought-processes are simple and 
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have rarely interfered in the philosophical development, But 
they have continually found adherents and their school has 
maintained its ground through the whole centuries. Its situation 
becomes more difficult at the end of the classical period of Indian 
philosophy, when logical and epistemological questions moved to 
the forefront of interest and when every system was: compelled 
to take them into consideration, on which their systems were 
founded. The adherents of the Lokayata also could not escape 
this demand. Originally they made light of the fact. In the sitras 
of Brhaspati®® it is said : “The inference is not the means of 
right knowledge.” One, therefore, appealed only to sense- 
experience and simply dismissed the further assertions of the 
opponent. One could do it so long asinferences which were arri- 
ved at by the antagonistic schools were simple inferences by 
analogy. It was enough to show the faultiness of every conclusion, 
in order to decline every inference as unreliable. Things, how- 
ever, were different, as the opponent developed the firmly grounded 
scientific doctrines forming conclusions. One had to discuss these, 
nay, one was compelled to establish his own doctrine differently 
as from what he had done hitherto and to defend it. Partly one 
tried to hold fast to the old line, as, for instance, when one 
explained :%°7 ‘The aphorisms of Brhaspati have only this aim, 
viz. to refute the opponent”. But in the majority of cases one 
decided to discuss the doctrine of inference and to take it over 
at least in parts. This desertion of the original attitude led, in no 
way, to the consequence of the decline of the system. The tak- 
ing up of foreign thoughts and occupation with them led, on 
the contrary, to aregular activity and to a blossoming up of a 
literature richer than hitherto. We have, however, reached with 
it a turning point, in the development, at which we must provi- 
sionally halt. ; 

Also among the other systems with which we have dealt, 
we have seen that at the end of the classical period of Indian 
philosophy about the middle of the first post-Christian millen- 
nium, the system-building in essentials had come to a close and 
had been at a stand-still. In its place there stepped in the fore- 
front the theory of knowledge and there developed a lively and 
fruitful activity in this sphere for several more centuries. The 
presentation of this development. which appears to a certain extent 
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as a second blossoming of the classical period, we have hitherto 
put inthe background, in order to handle it separately as an 
independent section of Indian philosophy. Now we see that the 
Lokayata also came round to the same path about the same 
time. But before we can go over to the presentation of these 
sections of development, there remains for us agroup of systems 
to handle, which later sprang forth and to which we have referred 
up to this time, but which developed themselves to so great 
importance and scrambled for the lead through several centu- 
ries—namely the systems of the Buddhists. 
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A presentation of the VaiSesika system of the classical 
period confronts the following task : It has to deal with a 
system which has gone through a long development and has been 
counted for centuries as the leading philosophical system of 
India. Still there are no direct sources at our disposal for the 
history of the system, its origin and development. What lies be- 
fore usasa source stems out of the last period of the system, 
when its development had, in the main, already concluded. The 
works of Candramati and Prafastapada give short summary 
representations of the system in itsconcluding form. The Vaiée- 
sika Sitras also, in the form which is available to us, belong to the 
last period of the classical system. They contain, no doubt, old 
constituents but what can be gained ont of it for the history of 
the system, is scanty.1 When we, therefore, wish to write a history 
of the classical Vaisesika system, we are thrown, for the older 
stages of development, on what can be inferred from the analysis 
of the system in its preserved form and out of it we must try to 
reconstruct the course of development. 

The following fact forms the starting-point. The character- 
istic sign of the Vaisesika system, as it lies before us, is its doct- 
rine of categories. He, who studies exhaustively the work of the 
classical system, is forced to the observation that there is here a 

‘highly developed Nature-philosophy clothed in the form ofa 


1. Ido not go deeper into this as I am working on a critical treatment 
of the Vaisesikasitras, 
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doctrine of categories. But then the question arises : of what 
kind was this Nature-philosophy which lies at the basis of the 
doctrine of categories ? Does it deal with the views widespread 
in general and known also otherwise or have we to do here with 
a doctrine which was different from the doctrines of the remain- 
ing Nature-philosophical schools ? Now, it appears that the _ 
second is the case. It deals with an original doctrine characteri- 
zéd by entirely special features. For this Irefer, for example, to 
the peculiar form of the Atomism represented by them and its 
shaping into a large scale atomistic-mechanistic world-picture. 
With that we come to the first important conclusion: The classi- 
cal Vaisesika is built or erected on an entirely definite original 
Nature-philosophy which it pursues and which it recasts in the 
sense of the doctrine of categories. An attempt to represent the 
Vaisesika in its development has, therefore, as its first task to 
regain this Nature-philosophy as the pre-stage of the classical 
Vaisesika. Whether we wish to name it as the Vaisesika or 
whether we reserve this name only for the system of the doctrine 
of categorics is an external and fully secondary question. 

In the reconstruction of the old Nature-philosophy, it is 
seen further that it contains older and younger or later doctrines 
beside one another. Now, on the basis of what we know of the. 
remaining doctrines and the systems of the ancient times, we can 
judge pretty cxactly, how the Nature-philosophical doctrines of 
the ancient period look. ‘Turning to the old Nature-philosophy 
of the Vatsesika, we are able to docide with great probability, 
what constituents arc old and what development is late. With 
that we get two stages of development of the old Vaisesika—the 
oldest Nature-philosophy which forms the starting point of the 
entire later development and which by far resembles other 
Nature-philosophical doctrines\and a later stage of deyelopment 
which is characterized by new thoughts showing an entirely 
original stamp. 

In these two stages of development joins in the third— 


1. B. Faddegon as well as H. Ui have seen it. I quote only the’ words 
with which H. Ui concludes his presentation. (‘‘The Vaisesika philosophy, 
according to the Desapadarthasastra, London(917 p. 224) ‘‘The consequence 
may lead to the conclusion that the Vaisesika system intends principally to 
explain things and phenomena in nature as they are. The whole system was 
a kind of natural philosophy in ancient India.” 
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the shaping of the doctrine of categories. Howit came about and 

how it ran its course in particulars, is, to a certain extent, re- 
cognizable to us through traces in the preserved system and 
through comparison with related systems. Thus, through the in- 
clusion, for consideration, ofold Nature-philosophy, which forms 
the starting point, the method and performance of its creator 
allow themselves to be much better assessed than hitherto. On 
the creation of the doctrine of categories there follows, as the 
next stage, its application to the old Nature-philosophy, whereby 
the old doctrines became clothed in the ideas of the doctrine of 
categories in a way characteristic for the Vaisesika. Here also 
helps the genetic consideration towards an essentially bettcr un- 
derstanding of the doctrinesin the preserved form. 


With these four stages, the development of the classical 
Vaisesika is completed in its basic features. The final fixing of 
the system in its concluding form by Candramati and Prasasta- 
pada forms the conclusion. 


In this way, I have tried, in my presentation, to describe 
the origin and development of the Vaisesika system. Naturally 
any such attempt to infer or to conclude the whole history of 
the system out of the last stages of its development, is bound to 
work largely upon conjectures. But the attempt must once be 
made. Because, only in this way, much that gives an impression 
of being odd in the preserved system, becomes understandable 
and ‘intelligible. Besides, I hope that at least the groundlines 
of development are drawn by me rightly and that my attempt 
would stimulate further labours in this direction. 


Notes 


1) The Vaisesika-Siitras with the later commentary of 
Sankaramisra are edited by Jayanadrayana Tarkapancanana, 
Bibliotheca Indica No.34, Calcutta 1860-61; by Dhundiraj 
»astri, Kashi Sanskrit Series No.3, Benares 1923. I quote the 
‘Sitras more often in the wording testified to as the oldest. 
More exact wording about them is given by the treatment of 
‘Sutras, prepared by me. 

‘ 2) Edited by EH. Ui, the Vaisesika Philosophy according to 
the Dasapadarthasastra, Chinese Text with Introduction, Trans- 
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lation and Notes (Royal Asiatic Society, Oriental Translation 

Fund, NS. Vol. XXIV.) London 1917. The text is also 

contained in the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 

(T 2138, Cheng tsong che kiu yi louen). I quote according to 

a edition as it is more well-arranged than the edition of 
i. 

3) The text was printed repeatedly. It is also contained 
in the quoted editions of the commentary. I quote according 
to the edition of the Nyaya-Kandali. 

4) The Prasastapadabhasyam by PraSastadevacarya with 
the commentaries : Sakti by Jagadiga Tarkdlankara, Setu by 
Padmanabha Misra and Vyomavati Vyomasivacarya ed. 
Gopinath Kaviraj and Dhundiraj Shastri, Chowkhamba Sans- 
krit Series No. 61, Benares 1930. ; 

5) Vaisesikadarsanam, the Aphorisms of the Vaisesika 
Philosophy by Kanada, with the commentary of Prasastapada 
and the Gloss of Uyadanacarya, ed. Vindhyesvari Prasada 
Dvivedi and Dhundhiraj Shastri, Benares Sanskrit Series 
No. 9, Benares 1919. . 

6) Kandali is originally the name ofa plant with white 
flowers which appear in great plenty suddenly at the beginning 
of the rainy season. 

7) The Bhasya of Pragastapada together with the 
Nyayakandalt of Sridhara, ed, Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, Vol. 4, Benares 1895. 

8) The Text of the Nyayasittras is contained in the 
edition of the commentary. For the rest, compare, above all, 
W. Ruben, Die Nyaya-Sitras, Text, Translation, Explanation 
and Glossary. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
18. Band, No. 2, Leipzig 1928. nie 

9) Edited by Jayanarayana Tarkapaiicanana, Biblio- 
theca Indica No. 50, Galcutta 1864-65; by Gangadhara Sastri 
Tailanga, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series Vol. 9, Benares, 1896; by 
Laksmana Sastri and Srirama Sastri, Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 
43, Benares 1920; by Nagesa Sastri Joshi, Ananda‘rama Sans- 
krit Series No. 91, Poona 1922. I quote according to the edition 
of the Kashi Sanskrit Series. Sean ape 

10) Edited by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, Bibliotheca 
Indica No. 113, Calcutta 1887-1914; by Vindhyesvari Prasada 
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Dvivedi and Laksmana Sastri, Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 33, 
Benares 1916—I quote according to the edition of the Kashi 
Sanskrit Series. 

11) Edited by Gangadhara Sastri Tailanga, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series Vol. 15, Benares 1898; by Rajeshwara Sastri 
Dravid, Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 24, Benares 1925-26. I quote 
again according to the edition of the Kashi Sanskrit Series. 

12) Edited by Gangadhara Sastri Tailanga, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series, Vol. 8, Benares 1895; by Surya Narayana Sukla, 
Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 106, Benares 1934-36. I quote accord- 
ing to the edition of the Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series. 

13) Nyayasarah of Acarya Bhiasarvajfia, together with 
the commentary called Nyayatatparyadipika by Jayasimha Siri, 
Bibliotheca Indica No. 188, Calcutta 1910. 

14) Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi by Udayanacarya 
with a gloss called Nyayanibandhaprakaga by Vardhamanopa- 
dhyaya, ed. by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin and Laksmana 

.§astri Dravida, Bibliotheca Indica No.205, Calcutta 1911 ff 
(incomplete) . : : 

15) The Text of the Sitras is contained in the edition of 
the Mimamsabhasyam. For the rest, compare, above all, 
Mimamsadarganam, Jaiminimimamsasiitrapatha, ed. by Keva- 
lanandasarasvati, Wai 1948. 

16) edited by MahcScandra Nyayaratna, Bibliotheca 
Indica No.451, Calcutta 1863-87; by Ratna Gopal Bhatta, 
Kashi Sanskrit Series No.42, Benares 1910. I quote according 
to the edition of the Kashi Sanskrit Series. 

17) Contained in the edition of the commentary cited 
below. 

-18) Brhati of Prabhakara Misra with the Rjuvimala- 
paficika ‘of Salikanatha, edited by S. K. Ramanatha Sastti, 
Madras University Sanskrit Series No.3, Madras 1934. : 

19) Slokavarttikavyakhya (Tatparyatika) of Bhattombeka, 
ed. by S.K. Ramanatha Sastri, Madras University Sanskrit 
Series No.13, Madras 1940. 

20) The Mimamsaslokavarttika with the commentary 
Kasika of Sucaritamisra, ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series No.90, 99, 150, Trivandrum 1926 ff. 
(incomplete). 
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21) Mimamsaslokavarttika by Kumiérila Bhatta with 
the commentary called Nyayaratnakara by Parthasarathi Misra 
ed. by Rama Sastri Tailanga, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
No.17, Benares 1898. ; 

22) Prakaranapaficika by Salikanatha, ed. by Mukunda 
§astri, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series No.17, Benares 1904. 

23) Vol.I p:.(247) 

24) Vol. I p. (161) 

25) Thereby one thought, as also the word Vayuh shows, 
originally of the moved air, the wind. 

26) Vol. I p. (151) 

27) Vol. Ip. (p. 86f.) 

28) Compare below p. (79f.) 

29) Compare below (p. 188) 

30) Compare the presentation of the Buddhistic systems 
in Vol. III. 

31) Vol. I(p. 97 f£) 

32) Vaisesikastitrani II, 1, 1-4 

33) Vaisesikasitrani II, 1, 5 

34) Vol. I(p. 281 fF.) . 

35) Vol. I (p. 98 f.) 

36) Nyayakandali p. 9, 6 f; compare also Slokavarttikam 
22 (Sabdanityatadhikaranam), v. 434 ff. 

37) For the doctrine of the shadow and the darkness, 
compare, above all, Nyayabhasyam p. 82, 7-14; Tatparyatika 
p. 345, 4-16; Vyomavati p. 46, 32-47, 10; Nyayakandali p. 9, 
1-10, 8; Kirandvali, p. 15, 16-20, 14; Prakaranapaiicika p. 
143, 14-145, 9; Nyayaratnakarah ‘p. 740, 12-741, 15 

38) Nyayakandali p. 179, 9-13. 

39) About the rays of the eyes, compare below p. 92 ff. 

40) The account of creation by Pragastapada p. 48 f. is 
remodelled in the sense of the Atomic doctrine and points, other- 
wise also, to late features. 

41) If one holds “the view that the body is formed only 
out of the four elements, one could not then consider the digestive 
fire as a part of the body. 

42) Vol. I. p. (284) f 

43) The bodies of divine beings in the other world could 
also be formed out of the other elements. 
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44) Vol. I (p. 99 f) 

45) According to the doctrine of Indian medicine, three 
steps of the development of the embryo following one another 
are not dealt with, but the first preliminary steps of the three 
generations. 

46) What the name kalalam in this context implies is not 
clear to me(compare Nyayabhasyam p. 352, 10). Hair and nails 
are mere attachments and are not counted in the body (Nyaya- 
bhasyam, p. 342, 9-12). 

47) The juice or sap of nutrition is not counted in the 
Vaisesika among the dhataval. (compare Padarthadharma- 
samgrahah p. 44, 17 ; Kiranavali p. 88, 13 and 273, 19.) 

48) An exact rendering of the word ‘dosah’ would be 
‘basic evil’. (compare Vagbhata’s Astangahrdayasamhita, trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into German by L. Hilgenberg and W. 
Kirfel, Leiden, 1941 p. 2, Note 1.) 

49) Vol. I (p. 86 f.) 

50) Vol. I (p. 236) 

51) Vol. I (p. 84+f.) 

52) On the question of the duality of the visual organ, 
compare Nyayabhasyam p. 236, 11-239, 6. Compare also W. 
Ruben, Die Nyayasitras, Leipzig 1928, p. 198, note 183. 

53) Compare Vaiesikasitrani VIII, 2, 5-6 ; Padartha- 
dharma-samgrahah p. 28, 6 f; 36, 5-7 ; 39, 4-6 ; 44, 8-10 and 
Nydyasitrani III, 1, 7] together with the commentaries belong- 
ing thereto. The commentaries interpret their view on the com- 
mented text partially. Both views are mentioned by Vyomoma- 
Siva, Vyomavati p. 233, 19-234, 23 ; 246, 3-247, 3. 

54) Nydyabhasyam p. 291, 9-292, 3. 

55) Compare above all, Nyayabhasyam p. 277, 11-17 ; 
Nyayavarttikam p. 33, 15-36, 21 ; Kiranavali p. 74, 3-76, 6; 
Padmanabha, Vaisesikasetuh p. 250, 28-253, 1 (gives important 
supplements). Prakaranapaficika p. 44, 9-45, 20 etc. Compare 
further W. Ruben, Die Nyayaiitras, Leipzig 1928, p. 199, note 
188 ; p. 200, note 190 ; p. 201, note 194. 

56) Compare Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakogah I, v. 43 
cd (translation by L. de La Vallée-Poussin p.87 ff) ; Dignaga, 
Pramanasamuccayah, I. v. 20f., Vrttih following 17 b 6-18 a 4. 

57) For the doctrine of the rays of the eyes, compare, 
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above all, Nyayasitrani III, 1, 33-53, an S 2 
958, 14 up to 274, 2, together with the oe ee Pp: 
These texts are dealt with in detail by W. Ruben in his ee : 
gischen Erkenntnistheorie, Die Lehre von der Wee 1s 
i away he ung 
nach den Nyayasitras III, 1, Leipzig 1926. 
58) Nyayastitrani III, 1, 52; Nyayabhasyam p. 272 8- 
17 ; Nyayavarttikam p. 384, 3-15 ; Tatparyatiled p. 526, 12-28; 
Sjokavarttikam 22 (Sabdanityadhikaranam) v. 183-191 a 
(Another view appears in v. 180 cd—183). 
59) Nyayabhasyam p. 266, 3-267, 8. 
60) Nyayabhasyam p. 267, 1-8 
61) Nyayabhasyam p. 262, 5-11 and 263, 3-14. 
62) Nyayabhasyam p. 263, 7£; Nyayavarttikam p. 378, 
9-21. 
63) Exactly these have been held by the representatives of 
the Vedic auxiliary science of Phonetics (Siksakarah), to which 
this doctrine is traced. 

64) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 287, 21-288, 2. 

65) Mimamsabhasyam I, p. 20, 5 ff; Slokavarttikam 22 
(Sabdanityatadhikarnam) , y. 122-125 and 42-45 ; Prakarana- 
paficika p. 164, 25-165, 6; 166 ; 7-11 ; Nyayamaiijari p. 216, 
19-217, 4. : 

66) Siokavarttikam 22, v. 170-176 ; Prakaranapaiicika p. 
166, 22-167, 19. 

67) Slokavarttikam 22, v. 129-130; 210 cd—213 ab 3217 
cd—221 ab ; Prakaranapaiicika p. 165, 6-13 ; 166, 15-21 ; 167, 
20-168, 10 ; Nyayamaiijart p. 208, 17-20 ; 209, 1-11; (but also 

the difference of the speaker 208, 13-16 and the neighbouring 
sounds 208, 25-27) ; 213, 22 ff; 214, 2-4, 

68). Such forced explanations are foundin Jayanta Bhatta, 
Nyayamaiijari, p- 228, 24-229, 5. 

69) Kathaka Upanisad IV, v. 12 f; Mahabharata U1, 
y, 16763 (Savitri episode). Compare H. Oldenberg, Die Reli- 
gion des Veda, Stuttgart and Berlin, 3.4 1923, p. 525. 

70) Kathaka Upanisad IU, v. 3 ff. Mahabharata XIV, 51, 
v. 1 ff. 

71) Vol I. (p- 52 :) 

72) Compare above (P- 17-18 f.) 

73) There are also found the doctrines that the psychical 
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organ moves in the arteries (n@dyah)—(Kiranavali, p. 135, 
4-12). 

74) Compare the presentation of the classical Yoga System 
in Vol. I. (p. 328). C 

75) Samskarah is the older designation (compare Vaige- 
sika-sitrani IX, 2, 6). Bhavana appeared to have stepped in 
its place, when ‘vegah’ and ‘sthitisthapakal’ were included under 
the name Samskdarak. 

76) Vol I. (p. 48 fF.) and (51 f.) 

77) Ny&yabhasyam p. 215, 5 f. ‘Sadehasya atmano manasa 
samyogo vipacyamanakarmasayasahito jivanam isyate’ ; compare also 
Nyadyamaifijari p. 499, 1-4 ; Nyadyakandali p. 263; 2 f. ; Kirana- 
vali p. 134, 5 f. 

78) Compare above page (18.) In respect of the assessment 
of the composition of the text I agree by far with W. Ruben (Die 
NyAyasiitras, Leipzig 1928, p XV f ; and above all also p. 218, 
note 291). According to my view, of the Chapters II-IV, only 
II belongs closely to the dialectical hand-book I and V, while 
ITI-IV originally form an independent unity with the sections 
belonging to it from Chapter I. On the other hand, I share his 
view also in respect of the tearing asunder of the original con- 
nection of I and V through thc putting in of II and IV, as above 
all also, in respect of the endeavour concerned to make up or 
balance the length of the isolated Ahnika through an explanation 
put in between them. I, therefore, also, do not regard the intro- 
duced matter as an explanation in the following presentation of 
the Chapters III- IV, as its place in it, from the point of time 
and its position in the frame of the whole doctrine, is to be 
assessed differently from the remaining sections. 

79) The old Nature-philosophy of the Nyaya knows neither 
the further formulation of the Nature-philosophy of the Vaige- 
sika (compare p. 81 ff), nor the doctrine of categories. In the 
presentation that is preserved, there have no doubt penetrated 
later things and, above all, the Nyayabhasyam always again 
reckons involuntarily with the progressive Vaisesika system and 
the doctrine of categories, But the basic features of the old 
Nature-philosophy are, in spite of that, rarely 

80) Nyayasttrani I, 1, 2. 

81) » ° G19 


changed. 
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82) Nyayasitrani I, 1, 10. They are the same qualities 
which the full-fledged Vaisesika system ascribes to the soul and 
infers the soul as their bearer. 

83) Compare Nyayasiitrani I, 1, 11. 

84) Nyayasitrani I, 1, 12-16. 


85) a I, 1, 17-22. 
L 86) Compare above p. (39-40 f.); further Nyayabhasyam 
p. 29, 17-18. 


87) Nyayasitrani, III, 1, 19-27. 

88) Compare above p. (24 f.) 

89) NyayasiitranilII,.1, 54-63. 1 recite in the following, as 
proof, a few thought-processes of the text more exactly. 

90) Nyayastitrani III, 1, 64-75 

91) 9p TIT, 1, 64-65 

92) Compare above p. (31 f.) 

93) Nyayasiitrani IIT, 2, p. 1-56. 


94) 3 III, 2, 1-17. 
95) : III, 2, 18-42. 
96) p III, 2, 40. 

97) % III, 2, 43-46. 
98) we Ill, 2, 47-56. 
99) : III, 2, 57-60. 


100) Compare above page (43-44 f.) 
101) Nyayasitrani TII, 2, 57 and 60. 
102) As already remarked, I leave out of account the “ 


interpolated excursus. 
103) Nyayavarttikam p. 51 0, 3-15 
104) V: asubandhu, Vimasatikavijiiaptimatratasiddhih p- 7; 


3-8 1 (by way of summary). 
105) Compare below page (114 ff.) i 
106) The qualities of a whole are, namely, according to 
the orthodox doctrines of the school, basically conditioned by the 
qualities of its constituents. Of the two mentioned views, the 


first was ascribed, inlater period, to the Vaigesika and was named 
oms) and the second was 


as Pilupakah (the burning of, the at nd Z 
acute to vA Nyaya and was named asthe Pitharapakah (the 
burning of the saucepan) - Against the second view, an objec- 
tion was raised that the fire does not penetrate the saucepan 
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as a whole and, therefore, it would not be able to change it in 
all its parts. 

107) In contrast to the Vaisesika, the doctrine of the atoms 
in the Jaina shows entirely different features. According to them, 
the matter is capable of extension and contraction and the quali- 
ties of the atoms are changeable. The basic thought about the 
doctrine of the atoms is, therefore, not comprehended by them, 
But out of that it can be deduced that it cannot be original 
here. 

108) Vaisesikasitrani V, 1.. 16-18. 

109) % V, 1, 1-6. 

110) 3 V, 2, 1-18. 

111) Dagapadarthasastram, T 2138, P. 1265 c 23 f. (in 
the translation by H. Ui, P. 116). 

112) Vaisesikasitrani, V, 2, 5 and 11 

113) * V, 1, 14. 

114) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 25, 10 f. 

115) Vol. I, p. (304 f.) 

116) Vol. I, p. (318 f.) 

117) Vol. I, p. (49 f.) 

118) Vol. J, p. (330 f.) 

119) Vol. I, p. (199 f.) 

120) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 175, 2; 177, 12 f. 
121) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 183, 16 f; 263, 7; 
184, 8 ff. 

122) Vaisesikasitrani V, 2, 13; Padarthadharmasamgra- 
hah p. 309, 10-15. 

123) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 309, 10-12. Prasasta- 
pada’s supplement ‘Upakarapakarasamarthan? (‘so far as it can 
be of advantage or disadvantage’) seeks to rescue the moral 
character in the working of the Adrstam, but it can deceive 
nobody about the fact that, as the cited examples show, it was 
stretched in the cases in which there can be no talk of the re- 


ward or retribution of good or bad actions in the case of the 
men of best wills. 


124) Compare, for the following, 
639, 3 upto 40,.2 and N 
mentaries. 


125) Compare in this respect Nyayamaiijari p. 479, 1-2; 


_ ~ ©-0Wing; above all Vyomavati p. 
yayasutrani IIT, 2, 61-73 with the com- 


»~ 
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Vyomavati p 411, 7-12 and Nyfyakandali p. 88, 11-16. 

126) According to my view, with the change of the idea 
about the soul is connected the fact that in the Vaisesika the 
old designation jivak is replaced by the term alma. 

127) The different sort of the doctrine of the Jaina 
depends on syncretism. Compare note 107. 

128) Compare Nydyavarttikam p. 336, 17-337, 5. 

129) Vol. I, p. (287) ff. 

130) Itis said, for example, in Pijyapada’s Sarvarthasid- 
dhih on the Tattvarthadhigamasitrani VI, 1 ‘atmapradesa- 
parispando yogah.’ 

131) Slokavarttikam 21 (Atmavadah) v. 74 cd-76. 

132) So far as every activity is understood as movement, 
the doer can only be the bearer of the movement. 

133) Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosah IV, v. 1 ‘CGetana 
tatkrtam ca tat (=Karma); compare in this respect the de- 
tailed presentation in vol. III . 

134) Mandana Mitra, Bhavanavivekah (ed. Ganganath 
Jha) p. 91, 8-94, 2. 

135) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 102, 16 f.; they work, 
as Udayana has exactly expressed it, only in the sphere of the 
body (Kiranavali p. 40, 8 ‘Sariravacchedena vritilabhal’). An 
interesting deviation in this respect of the memory-impressions 
is shown by the refuted doctrine in the Nyayasitrani III, 2, 25. 

136) Compare above page (45) f. 

137) The opposing schools also placed, therefore, the rep- 
resentatives of the Vaisesika in this respect as ‘ardhavainasikak 
beside the Buddhists. 

138) Nyayabhasyam p- 52, 8-12 on Nyayasitrani I, 1, 29 
niralifayascetandh, dehentdriyamanaksu —_visayesu tattatkaragesu 
ca visesa iti Samkhyanam....svagunavisistas cetanah iti Yoganam.’ 
The name Yauga or Yoga is used for the adherents of Nyaya and 
Vaigesika not only in the later Jaina works. It is also found in 
the older period and can be demonstrated occasionally also in 
non-Jinistic works (e.g. Sglikanatha Rjuvimala, p. 209, 25). 

139) Nyayamafijati p- 473, 10 ‘sakalagunapodham eva 

2 
Be ea It is characteristic, how the Buddhistic eum Adva- 
yavajra in his Tattvaratnavali (edition of the Gackwad’s Orien- 
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tal Series p. 16, 11 ff) compares the state of the released man 
according to the Vaisesika doctrine with deep sleep and places 
him beside the released one according to the Vedanta idea. 

14¢) Vol. I, p. (61 f) 

142) Advayavajra, Tattvaratnavali (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series) p. 16, 22 f. My rendering is free, as the text is uncertain, 
The verse was used by the Brahmanical side in which Jetavana 
was replaced by Vrndavana (Anandagiri, Brhadaranakyopani- 
sadbhasyatika) (Anandagrama Sanskrit Series) p. 307, 23; so 
also Prabhacandra- Nyayakumudacandra (Manik Chandra Dig- 
ambara Jaina Granthamila) p. 828, 8 f. etc. Compare also: M. 
Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, 3. Band, Leipzig 
1922, p. 463, (note 2), 

143) The following sketch of development isan attempt. 
Certainty cannot be reached in particulars, as the matcrial for 
the old period is too scanty. Only for the idea of space, some 
other old information can be had from the Sittras. 

144) Vol. 1. p. (48 f.). 

145) Compare, for example, Chandogya-Upanisad I, 8-9. 
To this also properly belongs the idea of the Brhadaranyaka- 
Upanisad III, 2,13 that the Atma enters into space during 
death. fre 

146) Compare above p. (14) ff. 

147) Among the Jainas, according to whom space has 
remained as akasah, the world-quarters have also suffered no 
shifting of their importance. 

148) Dagapadarthasastram T 2138, p. 1262 c. 22 f. (in 
the translation by H. Ui, p. 94). 

149) Quoted in the Mahaprajhaparamitopadesah, T 
~ 1509, p. 133 b 21 f. (in the translation by Et. Lamotte, p. 596). 

150) Vaisesikasiitrani Il, 2, 14-15; compare with it Vasu’s 
commentary on Aryadeva’s Satasastram, T 1569, p. 180 a 28-6 
b | (in the translation by G. Tucci, p. 78). 

151) VaiSesikastitrani II, 2, 10. 

152) I do notenter into details for the oldest period. 
Especially the speculations of the sacrificial priests in the Brah- 
manas, which, according to my view, represent a separate deve- 

. lopment, are laid aside by me. For the doctrine of Time, 
compare for the older period, F. O. Schrader, ‘iiber den Stand 
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der indischen Philosophie Zur Zeit Mahaviras and Buddhas’ . 
Strassburg 1902, P- 17-30; for the further development St. 
Schayer, Contribution to the Problem of Time in Indian Philo- 
sek is Akademia Umiejetnosci. Prace Komisji Orienta- 
istyczne] Nr. 31, Krakow 1938, which but, abov: i 

the Buddhistic theories. od dean 


153) Atharvavedasamhita X1X, 53, v.1,2,5, and 6(Trans- 


‘ Jation according to M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 


Literatur, 1, Band, Leipzig, 1908, p. 132). 

154) Compare Mahaprajiiaparamitopadesah, -T 1509, 
p. 65b 12 f (in the translation by Et. Lamotte, p. 76) ; the 
commentary on the Samkhyakarika, v. 61; Candrakirti, Prasa- 
nnapada, p. 386, 6 f; Haribhadra, Sastravartta-samuccay ah, v. 
166; etc. : 

155) Haribhadra, Sastravarttdsamuccayah v, 167; ‘etc. 

156) Compare Vasu’s commentary on Aryadeva’s Satasa- 
stram, T. 1569, p. 180 a 1-3 (in the translation by G. Tucci p. 
76); MahaprajiaparamitopadecSah, T 1509, p. 65 b17f. (in 
the translation by Et. Lamotte, p. 76). 

157) Vaisesikasitrani VII, 2, 22. 

158) Compare my presentation in Vol. III 

159) Compare Vaisesikasitrani VII, 2; 21. 

160) Vaigesikasitrani IJ, 2, 6; I read ‘param aparanv 
etc., with Kamalasila, Tattvasamgrahapanjika p. 206, 20 f. 
Compare also Vasu’s commentary on Aryadeva’s Satasastram, 
T 1569, p. 180 a 3 f. (in the translation by G. Tucci, p. 76); 
Mahaprajiiaparamitopadesah, T 1509, p 65 b 18-20 (in the 
translation by Et. Lamotte, p. 76) ; DaSapadarthasastram, T 
2138 p 1262 c 21 f. (in the translation by.H. Ui, p. 93). For the 
kind of reading ‘aparasmin aparam’ in the Sitra compare B. 
Faddegon, The Vaisesika system, Amsterdam 1918, p. 212, who 
holds this kind of reading as late. 

161) About this sce for great details H. v. Glasenapp, 
Entwicklungsstufen des indischen Denkens, Schriften der K6ni- 
gsberger Gelehrten Gessellschaft 15./16, Jahr, Heft 5, Halle 
1940, p. 273 (=1) fF 

162) Vol. 1 p. (241) 


163) Vol. 1 p. (258)f. oe 
164) Compare Umasvati, Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 
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37; Vaisesikasutrani I. 1, 15. 

165) Umasvati, Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 40; Com- 
pare Vaigesikasatrani I, 1, 16. 

166) Kundakunda, Pamcattiyasamgaho v. 13. 

167) On the contrary, it is characteristic that the Jaina, 
apart from the heretical schools, do not know these categories. 

168) Itshows the summary treatment of these three cate- 
gories in the beginning of the Vaisesikastitras in the first Ahni- 
kam of the first Adhyayah, while, commonness and particularity 
are separated from them and are dealt with in an entirely 
different way in the second Ahnikam. Besides, the summarizing 
of these three categories as arthah is characteristic ( Vaisesikasi- 
trani VIII, 2, 3). 

169) Umiasvati, Tattvarthadhigamsatrani V, 38. 

170) Compare above p. (17)f and p. (20) f. 

171) Compare above p. (19) f. 

172) Compare above p. (14) 

173) Umiasvati, T: attvarthadhigamasitrani V, 24. 

174) Compare p. (55) f. 

175) Compare p. (17). 

176) 1 again emphasize on this occasion explicitly that I 
cannot go here into all the details of development, how, for 
example, they were conditioned by the special position of 
sound. 

177) Compare Vaisesikasitrani VII, 1, 20, and Dasapa- 
darthasastram, T 2138, p. 1263 a 18-22 (in the translation by 
H. Ui, p. 95). 

178) Shortness and longness occur, therefore, only in the 
aggregates and are missing in the permanent substances. Indeed 
there were differences of opinion on this point. Compare, for 
example, Vyomavati p. 474, 3 ff. 

179) Compare inthe Jinism the ‘bandhal’? (Umasvati, 
Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 24 ff), and in the Buddhism the 
‘praptile Vasubandhu, AbhidharmakoSah II, v. 36 ff.) 

180) Compare the “sinehakdye’ in the older Jinism. 

181 ) Compare the treatment of this question in Vol. IV. 

; 182) Otherwise, only the qualities which change under 
the influence of heat form an exception. On the question of the 
aggregate, we shall still speak later, 
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183) Compare on this question p. (111) #f. 

184) Compare the Samkhyaikantavadah, Nyayasutrani 
IV, 1, 41-43. 

185; Gompare p (40.) ffand p. (67) f. 

186) Compare p. (84-85) 

187) p. (61) ff. 

188) Compare p. (36) ff. 

189) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 292, 10 #f. 

190) I believe, that the doctrine of commonness is united 
herein because it was most closely connected with the question 
regarding the object of the word and also because the old doc- 
trine of the grammarians was later interpreted in the sense of 
the theory of categories. It is also noteworthy that Prasastapada 
occasionally uses in the place of the commonness (samanyam) 
the word foreign to the system, namely, akrli: (p. 321, 16 and 
19) which is at home or indigenous in the doctrine of the gra- 
mmarian from whom it has been taken over also by the older . 
Nyaya. 

191) Compare Pataijali, Mahabhasyam (ed. F. Kielhorn) , 
Vol I, p. 6, 8-11 and 242, 10-247, 16; translated by O. Straus, 
Altindische Spckulationen tiber die Sprache und ihre Problem, 
Zeitschrift der Dcutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellshaft, 
Band 81/1927, pp. 99-151. 

192) The expressions ‘thing’ (dravyam) and ‘forny’ 
(akrlil) were first used in the popular sense and philosophically 
interpreted first by Patafijali, as W. Ruben has rightly scen 
(W. Ruben, dic Nyayasittras, Leipzig 1928, p. 195, note 168) . 

193) p. (87) £ 

194) Vaiscsikasatrani I, 2, 3; ‘That this Sitra is not to 
be so understood, that commonness and particularity represent 
different ways or views in the idealistic scuse, has been rightly 
emphasised, by H. Ui. (Lhe Vaisesika Philosophy according to 
the Dasapadarthasastra, Royal Asiatic Society, Oricntal Tvans- 
lation Fund, N.S. Vol XXIV, London 1917, p. 173 f-) 

195) This view is represented by Gandramati in his 
DagapadarthaSastram. In this connection, the information 
about the Sixth Schism of the Jaina is interesting. 

196) Laken basically, they are-the same difficulties with 
which the Platonic doctrine, of ideas saw itself confronted. 
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197) Exactly ‘considered; the relation of the wholc 
(avayavi) to its parts appears to have been the starting-point 
in the formulation of the category of inherence. Still there are 
details into which we shall not be able to enter here. 

198) Compare p. (81-82). 

199) Vol. I p. (314)f. 

200) Compare p. (200) f. 

201) Compare Salikanathay Prakaranapaficika p. 110, 

18-23. 

202) Compare p. (98-99). 

203) Compare Salikanatha, fae p- 110, 
8-111,3. 

204) The question maou this and about the position of 
the Samkhya and the school of Kumirila on it is to be handled 
in Vol. IV. 

205) Dasapadarthasastram, T 2138, p. 1263 c. 19-22 (in 
the translation by FI. Ui, p. 100). 

206) Salikanatha, Prakaranapafcika p. 81, 10-82, 11. 

207) Compare Vyomavati p. 194, 6-16 ; Nyayakandali 
p. 144, 24 upto 146, + ; Nyayamaiijari 42. 2- 13, 

208) Dacapedarthacascaas T 2138, p-. 1264 a 2-10 (in 
the translation by H. Ui, p. 101). 

209) I recite here the most widespread elucidations, not 
the wording of the elucidation of Candramati. 

210) p. (80) f. 

211) p.(88) 

212) Compare Anubhitisvaripa’s Prakatarthavivaranain 
on the Brahmasittrani II, 2, 11 (Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 9, p. 490, 15-17). 

213) Characteristically, the Jaina, from whom such 
thought-processes were far off, do not know this detour about 
the double-atom. 


214) Compare p. (59-60)f 

213) Compare Vol. I, p. (385). 

216) p. (58-59). 

217) They were known only as Occasioning causes, as far 


as they are able to call forth an understanding knowledge from 
themselves. 


218) p. (113-114). 
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219) p. (34) £ 

220) Vaisesikasitrani IV, 1, 8. 

221) VaiSesikastitrani 1V, 1, 9. 

222) ‘darsanam sparsanam ca dravyam’ This Sitra is missing 
in the handed-down text but is repeatedly quoted in the old 
Period. 

223) Compare p. (16). 

224) VaiSesikasitrani IV, 1, 6. 1 translate according to 
the form ofthe Sitra handed down by Vyomasiva, as it is clear- 
er. 

225) Vaisesikasatrani, IV, 1, 7. 

226) Compare Salikanatha, Prakaranapaiicika p. 46, 
6-14. 

297) Compare Santiraksita, Vipaficitartha p. 35, 12 ff. 

228) Vaisesikasitrani IV, 1, 11 and 12. 

229) Compare Salikanatha, Prakaranapancika p, 46. 14- 
17, and 78, 14-81, 9; Kiranavali p. 281, 7-282, 14; Nyaya- 
kandali p. 194, 13-195, 7. 

230) p. (107-108). 

231) Vaiéesikasitrani VIII, 1,9: 

232) Vaisesikasitrani VIII, 1, 5 and 6. 

In this Sittra, the expression commonness—patticularity (sama- 
nyavisesak) is used for the commonness. (compare p. 148). 

233) Vaisesikasittrani VIIT, 1, 7 and 8. 

934) The perceptibility of the soul is represented, for ex- 
ample, by Vyomasiva, Vyomavati, p. 391, 12-392, 22 ; compare 
besides, Jayanta, Nyayamaiijari p- 429, 20 ff. ; 

235) From the older period, Upavarsa, above all, is named 
as the representative of this doctrine. Further particulars will 
be given in my presentation of the Vedanta. Further, on this 
question, compare P. Hacker, Untersuchungen aber Texte des 
frihen Advaitavada, 1. Die Schuler §ankaras (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz, hbbandluaees der 
geistes-und sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, Nr 
26), p. 2037 (=131). 

236) Compare Salikanatha, Praka 
153, 25. 

937) Vol I, p- (217) # 

938) Vol.1, p- (225)- 


ranapaiicika, p. 151, 12- 
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239) Padarthadharmasamgrahah, p. 111, 8 ff. 

240) p. (93-94) f 

241) p. (129) ff. 

242) Compare the presentation of the theory of Nyaya in 
Vol. IV. 

243) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 112, 4 ff. 

244) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 164, 21 ff. 

245) The Theory of knowledge of Pragastapada is to be 
dealt with in Vol. IV. 

246) Pragastapada organizes his work in such a way that 
he first deals with the categories in general and then in parti- 
cular and also in the case of particular categories, he describes 
first their general and then their special qualities. On account of 
this, the description of common qualities contains a dry com- 
pilation in the most concise form, as it is customary in India, 
when some matter is tobe committed to memory. Assuch enume- 
rations are naturally not fitforreproduction, what lies in the clue 
words must be, on the contrary, elucidated. I have attempted it 
in my presentation and no doubt, so far as it deals with the 
general characterization of the Categories. In doing so, I have 
not considered the qualities which are merely named in this 
Section, because they occur in the case of several categories 
and they appear again in the description of particular ones and 
havea better place there. 

247) For the following, compare Padarthadharmasam- 
granah p. 16, 1 ff. 

248) Behind these definitions stand problems which have 
been developed, above all, outside the Vaisesika, in the course of 
epistemological discussions. We shall, therefore, come to speak 
of them on another occasion. 

249) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 20, 14 ff. 

250) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 27, 9 ff. 

251) I cite these sections fairly exactly as they stand in 
the work of Pragastapada, because the superficiality and back- 
wardness, in dealing with things pertaining to natural science, 
beside the over-sharpened Scholasticism of the doctrine of 
categories, are characteristic of it. The commentaries awaken a 
favourable impression occasionally. 

252) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p- 35, 22 ff, 
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253) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 38, 24 ff. 

254) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 44, 1, ff. 

255) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 48, 7, ff. 

This doctrine shows different elements in a variegated 
mixture. At the basis, there lies an old myth of creation. It is 
remodelled in the sense of the atom-doctrine, because in place 
of the rising forth of the elements out of one another, their origin 
takes place out of the permanent elements. Further, the ideas 
of the doctrine ofcategories are employed. Alaterandan adven- 
titious supplement is the intervention of God. Finally, it is to 
be marked that the eight conditions of knowledge (bhavak) also 
emerge out of the Samkhya (p. 49, 12 and 16 f.) 

256) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 58, 5 ff. 

257) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 58, 7 ff. 

258) It is produced out of the homogencousness of the 
quality of sound from which it is inferred. ( Vaisesikasitrani II, 
1, 30 ; Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 58, 14 f.) 

259) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 63, 15 ff. 

260) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 66, 20 ff. 

261) Aswe have already said while describing the origi- 


nation of the idea of space, the same word is used among Indians, 
for space and quarters. 


262) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 69, 6 

263) p. (39-40) f. 

264) p. (43-44) f 

265) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 89, 8 iI. 

266) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 94, 6 ff. 

267) I restrict myself here to the essentials and do not 
quote all the details and special cases. 

268) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 104, 1 if 

269) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 105, 8 ff. 

270) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 105, 23 ff. 

271) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 106, 8 ff. 

272) This definition is connected with the perception of 
the substances etc. through colour and touch. 

273) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 106, 19 ff. 

274) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 111, 3 ff. 

975) ‘That is to say, there originates the quality two, which 
inheres, from the moment ofits origination, in the commonness 
two. 
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276) Compare about this theory above, page (190) ff. 
Pragastapada gives, at the conclusion of the section about the 
number, a defence of the ‘Vadhyaghatakavadah’ as against the 
‘Sahanavasthanavadah.’ But we cannot center into it, in the 
(defined) frame of our work. 

277) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 130, 20 iT. 

278) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 138, 5 ff. 

279) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 139, 13 ff 

280) Compare p. (106) ff. 

281) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 106, 4 ff. 

282) Compare p. (192) f 

283 ) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 164, 3 

284) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 171, 16 ff. 

285) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 183, 13 ff. 

286) Compare above p. (26-27)f. 

287) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 259, 15 ff. 

288) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 260, 19 ff. 

989) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 261, 6 IT. 

290) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 262, 15 IY. 

291) Padarthadharmasamgrahal p. 263, 3 ff. 

292) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 263, 25 ff. 

293) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 264, 23 ff. 

294) This noteworthy comprehension is proved on the 
basis of the fact that another cause is not ascertainable and 
that, for example, fluid salt is seen to be becoming solid under 
the influence of fire. 

295) Compare p. (156) 

296) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 266, 16 f. 

297) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p..266, 24 ff. 

298) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 267,2 ff. 

-299) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 267, 13 ff. 

300) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 272, 8 ff. 

301) Padarthadharmasamgrahay p. 280, 20 ff. 

302) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 287, 17 fl. 

303) Itisa forced and very questionable theory which 
was formulated, because no other way out was known. 

304) About this theory, compare p. (35) ff. 

305) Compare page (113) f. 

306) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 290, 1 ff. 
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307) Compare about this, p. (113-114). 

308) In this connection, one compared the description of 
the process above on p. (87) and considered, how Prasastapada 
during the description of the same process introduced, step by 
step, the idea of the doctrine of categories, the qualities of the 
soul, wish (icch@) and effort (prayatnak), the common qualities 
connection (samyogak) and swing (vegalt) etc. 

309) Compare page (232). 

310) Compare the corresponding Samkhya doctrine, Vol. 
I, p. (287-288) . 

311) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 311, 13 ff. 

312) This interpretation of the word Svarilpabhedena 
( =abhinnatmakam) appears to me the most probable. 

313) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 321, 11 ff. 

314) Candramati restricts its occurrence to the substances 
which exist only in number one. 

315) Padarthadharmasamgrahah p. 324, 18 ff. 

316) Vol. I, p. (315) f : 
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Thomas (Jain Literary Society Series, Vol. I) , Gambridge 1935. 


With the older Jinism, the position with respect to the 
tradition as well as the state of research is more unfavourable 
than in Buddhism. The available information about the original 
canon, its handing down (tradition) and the loss of holy writ- 
ings appear to me untrustworthy. In every case, however, the 
canon in its handed-down form is composed of constituents from 
different times. A comparison with the canonical writings of the 
Buddhsits is instructive. A work like the Thanaigam corresponds 
somewhat with the Samgitiparyayah which forms the transition 
to the Abhidharma literature. The Jinacariyam of the Kalpa- 
siitra stands about on the level of the Lalitavistarah. The cosmo- 
graphical texts Sirapannatti and Jambuddivapannatti correspond 
to the Lokaprajiiaptih of the Abhidharmapitakam. Especially 
important appears to me the proof of L. Alsdorf that the 
cosmography of this text depends on the Brhatkatha.' The 
fiction Brhatkatha, although it is placed in pre-Christian times, 
requires to be put still much later with regard to its estimate of 
time. The works? of W. Kirfel and J. Fr. Kolil have enabled 
us to know the stages of development of the cosmographical 
texts—which again remind us of the Lokaprajiiaptih whose 
recasting and further development can be pursued by us in his- 
torical times. But apart from such younger or later texts, there 
stand also, in the oldest layers of the canon, the late beside the 
old.’ Under these circumstances, in the position today of resc- 
arch in the fields of the Jaina canons there is no appropriate or 
proper basic foundation to build a historical presentation on it. 

Further, completely unsatisfactory—at least for the ancicnt 
period—are the preliminary works in the sphere of commentarial 
literature and independent doctrinal writings. Unreliable dcfi- 
nitions of chronology on the basis of questionable evidence and 
superficia] statement of contents are of no use. But only in rarest 
Zein dex Deschen Mogrlanaichen Gel 

4-493. ; 
Peder Gna aise woo sears Bogs, eine Kanons Zeitschrift fur 


= -80, J. Fr. Kohl : Die Saryapraj- 
fiaptih, Versuch einer Text-geschichte, Bonner. Orj suryapra) 
20, Stuttgart 1937. » Bonner Orientalische Studien, Heft 


3. This is strongly emphasiscd by Schubring, ‘Die Lehre de Jainas’ 


graphic und-Mythologie 
lischaft, Band 92/1938°p, 


P. 55: 
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cases, more of that period will be found at present. 
Under these circumstances I have decided in favour of 

getting out of anccessity or an emergency and build my presenta- 
tion on a few isolated sources. How I think of the historical 
position of the cited doctrines, is hinted in the presentation itself. 
x I have, however, absolutely held fast to one thing. I have . 
endeavoured to reproduce in pure form the doctrines from the 
chosen sources. I intended to avoid, in every case, the popular 
joining together or collection of information from various sources 
and times. Because thereby, one only dims or blurs the picture 
~ and blocks the way of further knowledge. 


Notes 
‘« © 317) Compare E. Leumann, Die altern Berichte von den 
‘ Schismen der Jaina, Indische Studien, 17, Band, Leipzig, 1885, 
p: 91-135. . | : 
: ‘ $18) Compare on this, above all, the works of L. Alsdorf : 
~Harivam$apurana, Alt-und Neu-Indische Studien, Band 5, Ham- 
burg 1936; Zur Geschichte der Jaina-Kosmographie und-Mytho- 
‘logie, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
’ Band 92/938, p. 464-493 ; Further contributions to the History 
of Jain Cosmography: and Mythology, New Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. IX, Bombay 1947, p. 105-128. 

319) Vol. I, p. (195) f. ” 

320) Above all, E. Leumann makes a beginning in his 
‘Obetsicht tiber die AvaSyaka-Literatur, Alt-und Neu-Indische 
Studien, vol. 4, Hamburg 1934. : 

321) Tattvarthadhigamasitra, witha bhasya by the author, 
ed. M. K. Premchand, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 159, Calcutta 
1903-05. Further, numerous editions with different comment- 
aries. 

322) Sri Kundakundacarya’s Pravacanasira, a Pro-CGan- 
onical Text of the Jainas, ed. by A. N. Upadhye, SriRayacandra 
Jaina Sastramala, Bombay? 1935. : 

$23) §rimatkundakundasvamiviracitah Pajicastikayah ed. 
by Manohar Lal, Rayacandra Jaina Sastramila, Bombay* 1914, 
and other editions. 

324) Srimadbhagavatkundakundacaryaviracitam Samaya- 
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prabhrtam, ed. by Gajadhar Lal Jain, Sanatana Jaina Gran- 
thamala 3, Benares 1914, and other editions. 

$25) The contrast to the infinitely great substances of the 
Vaigesika is characteristic because therein itis shown especially 
clearly that for Jinism the philosophical thought does not stand 
in the forefront but thatit starts from the world-picture. 

326) Compare Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 22 and 38-39, 
and above all Pavayanasaro II, v. 43-52 and Pamcatthiyasamgaho 
v. 23-26 and 100-102. I stick here only to Kundakunda ; I do 
not take later views into consideration. It appears to me also 
doubtful whether the distinction between ‘vyavahdrakalah’ and 
‘nifcayakalal’ can or need be already traced back to Kundakunda. 

327) This must have been originally the only definition 
Parinamak kriya paratvdparatve ca’ are considered by me as a later 
enlargement. 

328) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V. 21. 

329) The following is according to Kundakunda, Pam- 
catthiyasamgaho v. 27 ff. 

330) Kundakunda, in the work quoted above, v. 56-68. 

331) Vol. I, p. (199) f 

332) The corporeality or limitedness (mirtatuam) was, 
according to the Vaisesika, conditioned by impenetrability 
which depends on the quality of touch. For the Jaina, this inter- 
pretation was impossible, as according to them, the matter, at 
least in the condition of fine material particles, is not impenetr- 
able. They were, therefore, compelled to seek another definition 
for the corporeality and found it, for example, in the sensuous 
perception (Pamcattiyasamgaho v. 99). 

333) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 19-20. 

334) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani V, 32-36; Pavayanasaro 
Il, v. 71-74. 

335) The word ‘snigdhal’ in Sanskrit implies both glossy 
as well as sticky. 

336) Tattvarthadhigamsitrani V, 37, 40 and 41. 

337) Pamcatthiyasamgaho v. 8-21 ; Pavayanasaro II, 
v. 3-19. 

338) Pamcatthiyasamgaho v. 16-21 - 
nasaro II, v- 20. ff. g gia pcombate Beye 

339) ‘Tattvarthadhigamasitrani ITI and IV. 


ye 
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340) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani IT, 10-25. Pamcatthiya- 
samgaho v.- 109-117. 

341) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani II, 32-36. 

342) Anatural-scientific explanation, worth consideration 
of the expression ‘potajah’ is given by J. Fr. Kohl, ‘Zur Deu- 
tung des Begriff ‘potaja’ in der Zoologie der Jainas, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gasellschaft, Band 103/1953 
p. 151-155. ; 

343) Compre Tattvarthadhigamasitrani II, 37-49 

344) Vol. I, p. (287) ff. 

345) Vol. I, p. (113) and (142) 

346) The description which Umiasvati gives of these 
wonder-powers, resembles strikingly the wonder-powers (rddhi- 
prabhedalt) which are enumerated by older Buddhism. Gom- 
pare Vol. I, p- (143). 

347) Pavayanasaro IT, v. 53-55 ; Pamcatthiyasamgaho v. 
30 ; according to other treatises. these life-forces are reckoned 
under Karma. 

348) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani IT, 16-19. I follow in my 
presentation the Digambara commentators Devanandi (Piijya- 
pada) and Akalatka, by whom the subject is better thought out 
than by Umiasviti. 

349) Devanandi and Akalanka on the Tattvarthadhigama- 
satrani II, 11 ; Compare also the commentary of Siddhasena. 

350) T: attvarthadhigamasitrani I, 9—33. 

351) The self-willed and, many times, not a very happy 
terminology of the Jaina is especially difficult to render. I rely, 
during the rendering, on the usual translations, so far as they, 
otherwise, do not contradict the terminology used by me. 

352) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani 15: 

353) Vol. I, p. (315). 

354) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani I, 34-35. I cite the doc- 
trine of Umasvati intentionally, in its obscure form, without sup- 
plementing it. The different later interpretations will be given 
in their proper place. 

355) Vol. I, (199) ff. 

356) Tattvarthadhigamasatrani VIII, 1. 

357) Tattvarthadhigamasatrani Vil. 

358) Vol. I, p. (201) & 
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359) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani VI. 

360) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani VIII. 

361) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani II, 1-7. 

362) Compare W. Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas, Berlin 
and Leipzig 1935, p. 28 and 127. About Maskari GosAliputra, 
see Vol. I. p. (270) ff 

363) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani IX. 

364) Vol. I, p. (202) f. 

365) Vol. I, p. (203) f. 

366) Tattvarthadhigamasitrani X. ae 

367) The Samayasaro which is considered as the best wuix 
of Kundakunda contains the detailed presentation of the doc- 
trine of Deliverance, Therefore, I have taken it as the basis in 
the following treatment. 

368) I believe that here, as also in the following, the 
influence of a Buddhistic prototype is at work. 

369) Samayaséro v. 8. 

370) Kundakunda employs the expression ‘dsravah’ for 
the three passions. Heis, therefore, in contact, in this respect, 
with the linguistic usage of the Buddhistic Dogmatik. 

371) These are in contrast to the triad of right belief, 
right knowledge, and right conduct, together with the idea of 
activity in general. 

372) Samayasaro v. 25-29. 

373) Compare p. (186) 

374) Compare Samayasaro v. 41-43. 

375) A mixture of water and milk is well quoted as an 
example of a special inner connection. 

376) Compare Samayasaro v. 55-62. 

377) Compare Samayasaro v. 11-ff. 

378) Vol. I, p. (152) ff. and (298) ff. 

379) Samayasaro v. 80 ff. : 

380) Vol. I, p. (195) f. 
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Hillebrandt, A. : Zur Kenntnis der indischen Materialis-: 
ten. Aufsatze zur Kultur und Sprachageschichte vornehmlich 
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des Orients, Ernst Kuhn gewidmet, Miinchen 1916, p. 24-26 

Tucci, G. : Linee di una Storia del materialismo Tada 
Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Serie V. 
Vol. 17-Fasc. 7/1923 and Serie VI. Vol. 2, Fasc. 10/1929. 

Ruben, W. : Materialismus im Leben des alten Indien 
Acta Orientalia XIII, Leiden 1935, p. 128-162 and 177-225. ; 

Dakshina Ranjan Shastri : Short History of Indian 
Materialism, Calcutta 1930. 


Translations arc not mentioned; apart froma few concise 
works recently found, in later times, the literature of the system 
is lost. Nothing much is to be remarked about my presentation. 
In a history of Indian Philosophy, the systematic materialism of 
the Lokayata must naturally stand at the middle point or centre. 
A grouping of scattered ulterances of materialistic views has no 
value, because therethrough no essentially new features come 
forth. For the systematic Lokayata, the most important thing is 
the assembling and making use of the available fragments. It is 
still, upto this time, not performed in a satisfactory form but is 
not difficult for the older times. Difficulties present themselves 
only in the post-classical times, where the thought-processes be- 
come complicated and isolated authors and works become avail- 
able for consideration. But it falls already out of the limits of 
the present volume. 


NOTES 


381) This deals with the second Uvangam of the Jaina, 
the Rayapascnaijjam, to which from the Buddhistic side Digha- 
nikaya XXIII (Paydsisuttantam) =Dirghagamah 7 corresponds. 
Of both the versions, the Jinistic one is, according to all 
appearances, the original one. Compare E. Leumann, Beziehun- 
gen der Jaina-Literatur zu andern Literaturkreisen Indiens. 
Actes du sixieme Congrés International, des Oricntalistes tenu 
en 1883 & Leide, Troisi¢me Partie, Section 2, Leiden 1885, p- 
467-564. I closely follow, in the following, the translation by E. 
Leumann, though in doing so, I have made it more smooth and 
short. 

382) Compare Dighanikaya Il (Samaififiaphalasuttam) = 
Dirghagamah 27 
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383) The northern bank of the Ganga was considered at 
that time as an old Brahmanical holy land in contrast to the 
southern bank. 

384) The beings in the hell and the world of the gods are 
not produced but they originate suddenly and directly [com- 
pare p. (41) f and(267)]. The belief in such suddenly originated 
beings is, therefore, of importance for the doctrine of the re- 
birth and of the retribution of good and bad actions in the 
world beyond. 

385) The word Carvaka holds good partly as the name of 
the founder of the system but is also explained in a different 
way., 

386) The aphorisms of Brhaspati are not preserved to us 
but are only known from quotations. And as the remaining 
literature of the system is lost and besides, the works and the 
authors, about whom we hear, belong to a later time, I have 
not further gone in this place into the literature of the Lokayata. 

387) The beginning of the Vaisesika-Stitras runs origi- 
nally: Yad iha bhavarifpam tat sarvam abhidhasyani (compare 
Vyomasiva, Vyomavati p. 47, 13 f. and 492, 25). 

388) The quoted Siitras are often quoted in an isolated 
manner. In the cited order, they appear in Prabhacandra, 
Nyayakumudacandra, Manikacandra Digambara Jaina Gran- 
thamala vols. 38-39, Bombay 1938-41, p. 341, 17 If. I follow 
it here. 

389) Prabhacandra, Nyayakumudacandra p. 343, 9 f. 

390) Compare p. (27) f. 

391) For the following, compare Santiraksita, Tattvasam- 
grahah, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 30-31, Baroda 1926, v. 
1857 ff. 


392) Compare Sayanamadhava, Sarvadarsanasamgrahah, 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No. 51, Poona? 1928, p. 2, 23 f. 
and 3, 1-4. 


393) Santiraksita, Tattvasamgrahah v. 1874. 


394) The verses employed for the following are found in 
their largest number in Sayanamadhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgra- 
hah, p- D, 1] ff. : 3 


395) jarbhari and turphart ave antiquated obsolete Vedic 


ae 


aCe A 
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words which become unintelligible in later times and appear 
to the sceptics as a senseless Abrakadabra. 

396) Pratyaksam eva pramanam anumanam apramanam. 
Compare Abhayadevasiri, Tattvabodhavidhayini on Sid- 
dhasenadivakara’s Sammatitarkaprakaranam, Puratattvamandi- 
ra Granthavali No. 10, 16, 18, 19 and 21, Ahmedabad 1923-30, 
p- 70, 18 f and 73, 14 ff. 

397) Sarvatra paryanuyogaparani eva sittrani Byhaspalel. 
Compare Abhayadevasiri, in his above referred-to work, 
p: 69, 39. 


I. INDEX OF NAMES 


Ajita Kesakambala 12, 219 

Aksapada_8 

Atreya, Atreyabhasyam, Aurcyatan- 
tram 4 

Aviddhakarna 8, 126 


Bhartrhari 101 ; 

Bhasarvajia (Bhiavasarvajiia) 9 

Bhavivikta § 

Bhrgu. dialogue between Bhrgu and 
Bharadvaja 14 

Brhaspati 221, the aphorisms of B. 


aaiff, 
Brhati (Nibandhanam) 10 


Gandramati {Maticandra) 4, 109 {1 
133 ff. 
Carvaka 221 


Dasapadarthasastram 4. 134 
Digambara 182 

Jaimini 9 

yayanta Bhatta 9 


Kakuda Katyayana 12. 220 
Kanada 4 

Kasika 11 

Kefi 217 ff. 

Kiranavali 5 

Kumiarila roff, 21, 68, 84, 99, 108 
Kundakunda 183 {ff 


Laghvi (Vivarayam) 10 
Lokayata 221 ff. 


Mandana Mifra 10, G3 
Maticandra see Candramati 
Mimimsabhasyam 4 
Mimamsa-Sitras 9 


Nyayabhasyam & 

Nyayabhisanam 9 

Nyayakandali 5 

Nyayamaiijari 
Nyayaratnakarah 11 

Nyayasarah 9 

Nyaya-siitras § 

Nyayavarttikam 4 
Nyayavarttika-tatparya-parisuddhih y 


Nyayavarltika-tatparya-(iki g ff 
(Tatparya-tika) 


Padarthadharmasamgrahah (Pra- 
Sastapadabhasyam) 4, 111, 134 17 

Paesi (Payasi) 216 ff. 

Paksilasvami (Vatsyayana) 8 

Earcacnyasangato (Paficastikiyah) 
184. ff. 


Pajicasikhi 3 

Parthasarathi Misra 11 

Pavayanasaro (Pravacanasarah) 183 

Prabhakara 10, yg, 108 M, 126 ff, 
128, 132 ff. 

Prakaranapaiicika 11 

Prasastapada (Pragastadeva, Praga- 
stakara ) 4 ff, 111, 134 Ff 

Prasastapadabhasyam, see Padartha- 
dharmasamgrahah 

Purana KaSyapa 219 


Ravana, Ravanabhasyam 4 


Sabarasviami 9 if. 
Salikanatha 11. 
Samayasaro 183 
Sankarasvami §& 
Slokaviarttikam 10 (1 
ridhara 5 

Sucarita Misra 11 
Svetambara 182 


Tatparyatika see Nyayavarttikata- 

tparyatika 
Tattvarthadhigamasatrani 18: 
Trilocana 8 


Udayana 5, 9 
Uddyotakara « 

lika 3 
Umasvati (Umasvami) 185 
Umveka 11 : 
USanas 201 


yacispati Migra gq {r. 
alsesika-siitras 4, 134 {1 1.40, 221 
Vatsyayana, sce Paksilasvami 
Vittikarah ; 10 S ay 
Vyomagiva 
Vyomavati 4 


ae 


—¢ —_—_—_— 


ao 


II. SUBJECT INDEX 


Accumulation Theory 16, 25, 85 

Action (karma) 61 {f., 222 cf. also 
Invisible (adrsjam) 

Activity (upayogak) 186, 209 

Aggregate (in the Vaisesika, cf. also 
the whole) 54 ff, 85, 86, 115-119; 
(in the Jaina Skandh@u) 187 ff. 

Air (Vayult) 145 ff; nonperceptibility 
of air 16, 126 f., 145 ff. 

Atma (world-soul) 3, 11, 41 ff. 

Atom-doctrine 53-57, 115 ff, 187-188, 
212; atoins Caanabe paramanavah) 
532 139, 187; double atoms (diya- 
nukdni) 115, 159- 

Aversion (dicsah) 42, 96, 167 


Basic Truths (tattudni), seven 202. 

Bhiasa 183 

Body of man 24, 48; body that accom- 
panies beyond (dticghikam), the 
transmigratory body 67, 1753 
five bodies according to the Jaina 


194 

Bondaes of Karma (bandhah) 202, 
203, 205 

Brightness (see Light) 

Buddhism 7, 14, 16, 19, 28, 32,35; 
39, 42, 73, 88, 126, 181, 2145 
gical schools 83, 131, 132 


Gancellation of Karma (nivjard) 
202, 20 

Gategories (pudarthali) 141 

Gategorics-doctrine—of the Jaina 
189-190, 2123 of the Vaisesika, its 
origin 79: its formulation 112; 
its final form 133 

Gausality-doctrine of the Vaisesika 
59, 119-122, 142, 1433 a@rambha- 
vadal: 59; asatkaryavadah 119. 

Gauses-material or positive eee 
nam) 59, 119; occasioning (niumi- 
ttam) 59, 1193 inhering (sama- 
vayikaranam) 120; noninhering 
(asamavadyikdranam) 120 

Gauses of action, four (pratyayal) 


20 

Guanes or transformation Gane 
doctrine of change (farinama-vadah 
an cf, 118, 188 

Golour or form (varnah rijpam) 86, 


156, 188 
Colours of Souls (lesa) 205 


Commonness (sdmauyam) 101, 108, 
175-176. 
Perception of Commonness 129. 

Commonness-particularity (Samanya- 
visesah) 104 

Conditions of the soul (bhavak) 186, 
210-211 

Conditions of things (parydyah also 
pariyamik) 81, 189, 199 

Conduct. fivefold (carifram) 206 

Connection (Samyogahk) 88, 105, 160; 
connection according to Jaina 
(bandhak) 188 

Considerations twelve (anupreksal) 
206. 

Corporeal winds (/ra@nah) 26-27 

Cunni 183. 


Darkness (tamah or andhaké@rak) 19, 


188. 

Deliverance (\loksab) 201, 207; 
Deliverance-doctrine of the Jaina 
201, 207-210; of the Nyaya 47, 

* sn; of the Vaisesika rqo, 170. 

Desire (icchd) 42, 96, 167. 

Discipline, three kinds of (gupli{t) 206. 

Disposition or preparedness (surit- 
skarah) 98, 168. 

Distance, distantness (paralvam) 92, 


199, 164. 
Duties, ten (dharma) 206 


Ear (Srelram) 31, 36- 

Earth (prthvi) 143: F 

Effort (prayatnali) G8, 06, 167. 

Elasticity (sthitisthapakah) 98, 169. 

Elements 14. 17. 28, 64. 

Ether (akasaht) 15. 31. 35- 84, 147+ 

Existence (salla or hhavay) 103, 176, 
18 


9. 
Extension (parimauam) 87, 102, 115, 
159: 


ire (tejah) 1-45- 

Berea eerie) 14, 57> 84, 96, 
168, c hes 

Force or capacity (Saktih) 10%). 

Form or shape (akrlif) 102. 

Form (ripam) 19; 85, 156. 


Genus (jatih) 104. 
d-idea 140. 
Geasamnatians 36, G8, 101. 
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Grossness or largeness (sthaulyam) 19; 
188. 
Guilt, demerit (adharmak) 62, 98, 169. 


Heat (of the Sun) radiation of warmth 
(dapah) 20, 188. 
Heaviness ence) 


57, 97, 167. 
Hindrance (adharma 


h) 62, 184, 212. 


Ignorance (ajfd@nam) 209. 

Impressions, psychical (sentskaralt) , 
bhavanak) 44, 98. 

Impulse, movement 
184, 212. 

Inherence (Samavéyalt) 105, 108, 
177, nonperceptability of I. 128, 
178. 

Instreaming of Karma-matter (dra- 
vali) 202, 203. 

Invisible, the \adrsfara) 62, 98, 169, 
175+ 


168. 
(dharma) 62, 


Jinism 8, 13, 16, 19, 67, 73,81, 84, 
88, 108. 

Juices or saps, the doctrine of the 
three saps 27, 166, 229. 


Karma, according to the Jaina 186, 
203-205, 209. 
Knowledge (jaanam), five sorts of, 


197+ 
Knowledge. instrument of (buddiih) 
42, 51, 90, 165; observing know- 


Ieage apeksa-buddif) 94, 137; 
157, 160. 164. means of right 


knowledge (prumanani} 199, 225. 


Life (jivanam) 47, 174. 

Life-forces (pravalt) 195- 

Light (alokah or uddyotah) 20. 188. 
Linguistic Philosophy ro1. 

Living objects or creatures 23, 193. 


Man, the doctrine of, 24-47. 

Masses of existence (astikayah) 164. 

Materialism 12, 215. . 

Matter (pudgalah) 185, 187-188. 

Mechanics 37-58. 

Meditation (dhy@nam) 206. 

Merit (dharmul) 206. 

Merit (dkarmak) 62, 98, 169. 

Mimamsa 8, 17, 21, 37, 84, 
192, 200. 

Moistness, humidity, stickiness (sn- 
halt) 14, 84, 95, 168. 

Moral commands or vows five («ra- 
tani) 202. 

Movement (karma) 57, 81, 99. 11-4, 
171-1753 causality of movement 
172; Perception of movement 128. 


126, 
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Nearness (aparaicam) 92, 139, 163- 


164. 

Nijjutti 183. 

Non-existence (abhdvalt) 110, 

Number (samkhy@) 93. 109, 
136, 138, 157- 

purong) juice or sap ‘{rasah) 26, 
156. 

Nyaya 5, 12, 180; the Nature-philo- 
sophy of N. 47-53. 


116, 


Organ, psychical (manah) 43, 45; 
46, 52, 66, 83, 151, 174) 196. 
Origination, new composition or 
synthesis (drambhavadalt), the doc- 
trine of O. (arambhavadah) 39 

cf, 118. 


Passions (kasayah) 203. 

Peculiarity or patticularity (visesah) 
103, 108, 1763 ultimate peculia- 
rities (anlyah visesah) 103, 176. 

Penance (tabal) 206. 

Pleasure (sukham) 42, 96, 166. 

Points of space (prad:§ah\) 212. 

Points of view, four 200. 

Preparedness. sec Disposition, 


Quality, category of, (gual) 8c, &4- 
GO, 152-171. 188; characteristic 
qualities (vaisrsikagungh) 85, 87, 
96, 142, 153; Common qualities 
(samanvaguyalt) 85, 87, 142s 1533 
changeable quality through heat 
(pakajah) 56, 156; Causality of 
quantities 153-156; Perception of 
qualitics 123, 127, 153: 

Qualities of the Elements 14-21, 5¢, 
84, 188; old series 14, 17, 24, 3.45 
later scrics 14, 17, 25. 

Quarters {disuh) 73. 


Relativity, doctrine of (yddvadah) 
108, 189, 200. 


Samkhya 15, 28, 41, 59, 61, 66, 70, 
79, 198, 118, 180, 210. 

Scholastics, nature of Indian 112; 
Its deterioration in Prasastapada 


Senvecens (indriyani) 27-38%, +49, 
Se eaeenn 31-38, 49, 123-1932, 
Sepatalenes (prihaktvam) 108, 135) 
Separation (vibla@yah) go, 162-163; 

Separation according to Jaina 


, (bhedah) 188. 
Shadow (chaya) 20, 188, 
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Shape or form (samsthanam) 86, 102, 
188. 

Similarity (sadriyam) 109. 

Sleep 46, 166. 

Smell (gandhah) 19, 85, 156, 188. 

Sorrow, pain (dubkham) 42, 96, 167. 

Soul (jival or dim@) 3, 11-12, 24, 
38-47, 48, 64-71, 84, 150, 184-187, 
198, 202, 9153 proofs for the 
existence of the soul 40, 49, 150; 
Its size 38, 39, G5, :875 perception 
of the soul 131; denial of the soul 
215, 217, 2223 the qualitics of 
thesoul 39, 68-69,95, 299; momen- 
tariness of the soul (A’sanikatvam) 
70; the activity of the soul +2, 
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Sound (Sabdah) 15, 19-20, 3, 35) 
86, 113, 170, 188, att. 

Space (ghd sak) 16, 72. 184, 2U1. 

Space (dik) 72-74, 84, 147, U0. 

Speech 36. 

Stains, three (asravdh) 208. 

Stickiness, sec moistness. 

Substance (draiy.m) 89, 83, U4t-052, 
189, 1993 causality of substance 
1433 perception of substance 
125-126 

Subtleness, fineness or smallness 
(Sauksmyan\ 19, 188. 

Suffering or enduring of miseries 
(parts@hah) 206. 

Swing, impetus (vegah) 57. 98, 114, 
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168. 


Taste (rasah) 19, 85, 156, 188 
pane (kalah) 75-78, 8y, 147, 1-49, 
185. ; 
Touch or contact (sparsah) 19, 85 
Weniey 1 19, 83, 


Upanisads 3, 11, 41, 46, 70 


Vaisesika 3, 12; the nature-philosoph 
of the V. 14; Its further foreiee 
lation 53; the categories-doctrine 
of the V. 79; the world-picture 
of the V. 59, 118; Its realism 81; 
the importance of the V. 179. 

Vedanta 192. ; 


Warding off of new Karma (samiaral) 
202, 206. 

Wariness, fivefold (samitik) 206. 

Water (ahah) 144. 

Ways of consideration (nayah) 199- 
201, 208. 

Whole (avayavid 117. 

World-ages and world periods 192. 

World-construction 22, 199. 

World-creation 21, -147. 

World-history 192. 

World-soul; see Atma. 
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ajlanam ignorance 

anavah atoms 

adrstam invisible 4 ; 
adharmak hindrance ana guilt 
anuprekgah considerations 

andhakarak corns 

aparatvart nearness 

apeksabuddhift observing knowledge 
abhavah nonexistence 

avayait a whole _ 

asamavayikaranam non-inhering caus 

astjkayah mass of existence 

akasah ether and spacc 

akrtih shape, form. 

atapat: radiation of heat 

one fi so ition origination 
anna dah composition. the doctriac of the com- 
eee position or origination. 

a light 

gloat ‘netreaming of karma-matter. 


asravah 
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a@ravah 
iccha 
indriyani 
uddyotals 
upayogal 
karma 
kasayal 
karanam 
kalah 
gandhah 
gurak 
guptilt 
gurulvam 
caritram 
chaya 
jatih 
jivanam 
jivak 
jiidnam 
tattvdni 
tapan 
tamah 
tejah 
dik 
disah 
duhkham 
dravatvum 
dranyam 
dvesah 
dharmah 
dharmah 
dhygnam 
nayal 
nimittam 
nirjara 
padarthah 
paratvam 
paramanaval 
parinamal 
parindmavadah 
parimagam 
parisahah 
paryayah 
pudgalah 
brthakiva 
pratyayal 
pradesah 
pramanam 
prayatnah 


buddhih 
. bhavanag 

bhavak 
bhavah 
bhedah 
mana 
moksah 
rasah 
rupam 
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stains or taints. 
desire 
sense-organs 
light 
activity 
movement and action 
passions 
matcrial cause 
time 
smell 
gael 
iscipline 
heaviness 
conduct 
shadow 
genus 
life 
soul 
knowledge 
basic truths 
penance 
darkness 
fire 
space 
quarters 
sorrow 
liquianess 
substance 
aversion 
motion and merit 
duties 
meditation 
ways of consideration 
occasioning cause 
cancellation of karma 
categories 
distance 
atoins 
change and condition 
doctrine of change 
extension 
suffering miseries 
condition 
matter 
separateness 
causes of actions 
points of space 
means of right knowledge 
effort 
corporeal winds and lifeforces 


connection and bondage of karma 
knowledge 


Psychic impressions 
existence 

conditions of the soul 
S¢paration 

Penal organ 
deliverance 


taste and sap of nutrition 
form and colour 
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lesyale 
varnah 
vayuh 
vibhagah 
visesah. 
vegalt 
vratini 
Saktih 
Sabdah 
Srotram 
samyogal 
somvarah 


samskdrah 
samskarah 
samsthdnam 
samkhya 

satla 
samavayah 
samavayikaranam 
samitih 
sddrsyam 
sdmanyar 
samanya-vifesah 
sukham 
sauksmyam 
skandhah 
sthitisthdpakalt 
sthaulyam 
snehah 

Sparsalt 
syddvadah 
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colours of the souls 

colour 

air 

separation 

particularity or peculiarity 

swing or impulse 

moral commands. 

force 

sound 

ear 

connection 

defence against or warding off of new 
karma. 

disposition 

psychical impressions 


existence 

inherence 

inhering cause 
wariness 

similarity 
commonness 
commonness-particularity 
pleasure ~ 

fineness, subtleness 
aggregate 

elasticity 

grossness 

humidity or stickiness 
touch 

doctrine of relativity. 
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ie SS ue earliest period and 
ioe ne ei Yoga systems and 
Pe as y thus goes beyond the 

ume of Deussen’s 
Presentation. The following volumes set 
forth the presentation of the nature- 
philosophical Systems, above all the 
Vaisesika, the Buddhistic systems and the 
period of the second blossoming, which 
in the sphere of Epistemology and Logic, 
performed the most important 
achievements. The second Part will 
embrace the philosophy of the later 
times and will carry the presentation up 
to the present times. 
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the Faculty in the University was closed, 
he lived as private Professor in Vienna. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INDIAN See ee 


(27 Vols.) Gen; Ed. Karl H. Potter ——— 
The aim of this series is to present the contents of different streams of Indian 
Philosophical texts to make more and more people aware about Indian Philosophical 
Ree eee Lee e eer Ks ly el MCLE te oO ag HEN 
ba yeu taeutia 
SU aca U BIRT ecnite ts ed ir project and ert ; 
ER eee Ro Ry ue arose trie Cta re ecm CRS EG provides a 
guide to secondary literature for further study of Indian Philosophy. . 
Vol, Il: Nyaya-Vaisesika covers the literature from the beginning, i.e. the on of Gautama 
Fale B eter Riel cohen Red er tilxt Melee te Esilt POO p Herein are included summaries 
of the major works of the school. 
Vol. Ill: Advaita Vedinta (Part I) summarizes early POE NAR rae rote? $s. 
pupils. An introduction introduces to the concepts utilized by cece Satikaracarya 
PUM Ere Bose ieiietie Realm eee trl ERY Ce 
Vol. IV: Sarikhya includes introduction by G.J. Larson and summaries in English of all 
extant Sanskrit texts of the Sarnkhya system. 
Vol. V: The Philosophy of the Grammarians summarizes the main sources concentrating 
on the philosophical ideas contained therein. An exhaustive bibliography of original 
and secondary writings on the philosophy of grammar is also appended. 
Vol. VI: Indian Philosophical Analysis Nyaya-Vaisesika from Gangesa to Raghunatha 
Siromani takes up the history of Nyaya-Vaigesika where Volume Two left off, in the 14th 
century. It also reconstructs the development of Nyaya-Vaisesika through the next two 
centuries. 
Vol. VII: Abhidharma Buddhism to 150 a.p. undertakes to summarize gist of Buddhist 
philosophical teachings from the first texts that developed after the Te upto and 
including the mammoth text Mahdavibhasa, 
Vol. VIII: Buddhist Philosophy from 100 to 350 a.p. limits itself to chronologically 
summarize texts of philosophical interest with all its polemics well expounded in a 
Cea ake Ree Roe tee ocho Cet) oe) see 
Vol. IX : Buddhist Philosophy from 350 to 600 a.p.. introduces for the first time into 
Mle edo R yee anette cimeccus Reese TOMEUTS EL 
the other systems of contemporary India, and not just Buddhists. 
Vol. X: Jain Philosophy (Part-1) the works summarized in this volume explore the basic 
questions and their possible answers regarding the position which lead to evident 
problems in assessing any of the philosophical thesis broached by a Jain. 
Vol. XI: Advaita Vedanta from 800 to 1200 a.p. takes up the history of that movement 
FMR Lo UMMC Ree Ola (d eye w imeem UC Ra eer KB iket| 
Vacaspati Migra in the tenth century to Citsukha in the thirteenth. 
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